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CORONAVIRUS OUTBREAK 




A South Korean soldier wearing protective gear 
sprays disinfectant as a precaution against 
coronavirus in Seoul, South Korea, on Thursday. 


CommandeH 
urges caution 

in South Korea 


_ ——--By-KtiTGamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — After two more U.S. 
military dependents tested positive for COVID-19, 
the Army commander in the epicenter of South 
Korea’s coronavirus outbreak pleaded with his 
community Thursday to help maintain the “bubble” 
protecting the garrison as the new coronavirus 
spreads outside. 

Confirmation that an active-duty American 
service member’s dependent and the spouse of a 
civilian Defense Department employee had been 
infected raised to six the number of confirmed 
cases affiliated with U.S. Forces Korea. 

SEE USFK ON PAGE 9 
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Army, Marines choose new modular, multicaliber sniper rifle 


The Barrett Firearms Multi-Role Adaptive Design, 
or MRAD, has a range of 1,500 meters. 


By Slobodan Lekic 

Stars and Stripes 

The Army and Marine Corps want 
to buy a multicaliber sniper rifle that 
would provide improved accuracy at 
long ranges as part of modernization ef¬ 
forts aimed at maintaining parity with 
rivals like Russia and China. 


Both services have allocated funding 
in the proposed 2021 budget for the bolt- 
action, modular Barrett Firearms Multi- 
Role Adaptive Design, or MRAD, which 
allows for quick barrel swaps to handle 
7.62 mm NATO, .300 Norma Magnum 
and .338 Norma Magnum ammunition. 

SEE RIFLE ON PAGE 4 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Note: Numbers were not available to us before press time 


Country Unleaded 

Change in price 
Okinawa $2,479 

Change in price -4.0 cents 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,149 - $2,909 South Korea 

-3.0 cents - -3.0 cents Change in price 

-3.0 cents Change in price 


$3,179 $2,939 

-3.0 cents -3.0 cents 



* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of March 6-11 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (March 6).$1.1488 

Dollar buys (March 6).€0.8705 

British pound (March 6).$1.33 

Japanese yen (March 6).105.00 

South Korean won (March 6).1,155.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.2917 

Canada (Dollar).1.3410 

China (Yuan).6.9363 

Denmark (Krone).6.6763 

Egypt (Pound).15.6502 

Euro.$1.1190/0.8937 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.7721 

Hungary (Forint).300.21 

Israel (Shekel).3.4716 

Japan (Yen).106.76 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3058 

Norway (Krone).9.2816 

Philippines (Peso).50.79 

Poland (Zloty).3.84 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7529 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3857 

South Korea (Won).1,188.44 


Switzerland (Franc).0.9508 

Thailand (Baht).31.55 

Turkey (Lira).6.1069 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.4.25 

Discount rate.1.75 

Federal funds market rate.1.58 

3-month bill.0.70 

30-year bond.1.64 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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MILITARY _ 

New line of plastic Army 
women to include Rosie 



BMC Toys*- Plastic Army Women Figures 


BMC Toys 

Early sculpts of the military working dog handler, dog, nurse and 
Rosie the Riveter figures, to be released with a line of crowd-funded 
plastic army women from BMC Toys are pictured here. 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

Little green plastic Army 
women shipping out later this 
year will include a military work¬ 
ing dog and handler, a nurse and 
Rosie the Riveter on a pedestal 
inscribed with her signature slo¬ 
gan “We Can Do It!” 

The toys are on track to be de¬ 
ployed ahead of Christmas, said 
Jeff Imel, owner of BMC Toys, in 
a Kickstarter post offering a look 
at some of the prototypes. 

The post comes as Women’s 
History Month kicks off, with the 
military celebrating the contri¬ 
butions of female soldiers, sail¬ 
ors, airmen and Marines, even as 
military women continue to mark 
“firsts” and take on roles previ¬ 
ously restricted only to men. 


The first collection of female 
versions of the classic green toy 
soldiers is also available for pre¬ 
order in bagged sets of 36. Color 
options include tan and, some¬ 
what controversially, pink. 

Imel’s company, which has for 
years been producing lines of 
soldiers and other plastic forces 
from vintage molds, has sold pink 
Tim Mee brand Plastic Army 
Men since 2013, but that wasn’t 
what young Vivian Lord wanted 
when she wrote to Imel last year. 

“Those aren’t girls and people 
in the army don’t wear pink,” 
she wrote. “Some girls don’t like 
pink, so please can you make 
army Girls that look like women? 
I would play with them every day 
and my friends would, too!” 

Inspired in part by the 6-year- 
old Arkansas girl’s letter, Imel 


started a crowdfunding campaign 
to help launch the new line of 2- 
inch toy soldiers. He decided to 
offer them in pink after receiving 
messages from military women 
asking for the option, he said. 

Military women have been 
the main supporters of the proj¬ 
ect, Imel said in a livestream in 
the final hour of the Kickstarter 
campaign in December, as it 
surpassed an “insane” $55,000, 
nearly five times its initial goal. 

“It’s meant a lot to military 
women who told me that you 
know they just want a little bit of 
recognition,” Imel said. “They’ve 
served for a long time in a lot of 
roles and sometimes they feel 
invisible.” 

These aren’t the first plastic 
Army women, Imel said during 
the livestream, showing off a fe¬ 


male nurse from a mid-20th cen¬ 
tury set. 

At least some of the new poses 
are for now only available as 
women. Imel said in January that 
the dog handler and dog, for ex¬ 
ample, are not available in sets of 
plastic Army men. 

The run was initially expected 
to include six poses: a Pathfinder 
captain with handgun and bin¬ 
oculars, standing and kneeling 
riflewomen, a prone sniper, a 


grenade-throwing soldier and a 
kneeling bazooka operator. 

As the campaign grew, more 
poses were added, including a 
running riflewoman, combat 
medic, low-crawling soldier, radio 
operator and a light machine gun¬ 
ner. Also planned is a wounded 
soldier, a stretcher and female 
medics to carry her. 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 


Roosevelt is 2nd carrier to visit Vietnam since 1970s 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

The USS Theodore Roosevelt arrived 
Thursday in Vietnam, becoming only the 
second U.S. aircraft carrier to make a port 
call there since the fall of Saigon in 1975. 

The carrier, accompanied by the guided- 
missile cruiser USS Bunker Hill, steamed 
into Danang, where they were met by Viet¬ 
namese and U.S. government and military 
officials, according to a 7th Fleet news 
release. Waiting to greet the vessels were 
Adm. John C. Aquilino, commander of the 
U.S. Pacific Fleet, and U.S. Ambassador to 
Vietnam Daniel Kritenbrink. 

The port call by the Roosevelt and its 
strike group, a total of 6,500 military 
personnel, marks 25 years since the two 
former foes normalized their diplomatic 
relations. 

Adm. Phil Davidson, commander of the 
U.S. Indo-Pacific Command, announced 
Tuesday that the Roosevelt would stop in 
Vietnam. 

“It’s true. We do have TR pulling into 
Danang this week,” he said in response to 
a reporter’s question during 2020 West, a 
naval conference in San Diego. 

The BBC’s Vietnamese language online 
news site reported that the Roosevelt would 
stay in port five days. The strike group 
crew is expected to take part in commu- 



Brandon Richardson/U.S. Navy 


The aircraft carrier USS Theodore 
Roosevelt, seen from above March 1, has 
arrived in Vietnam. 

nity service projects, sports competitions 
and other events, according to 7th Fleet. 

“This visit will not only serve to strength¬ 
en our bilateral defense relationship but 
also help further advance our cultural and 
professional ties,” said Capt. Brett Crozier, 
the Roosevelt’s commanding officer, ac¬ 
cording to the 7th Fleet. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Carrier Strike 
Group left San Diego on Jan. 17 for deploy¬ 
ment in the Indo-Pacific region. 

The strike group also includes the guid- 
ed-missile destroyers USS Russell, USS 


Paul Hamilton, USS Pinckney, USS Kidd 
and USS Rafael Peralta. 

The carrier USS Carl Vinson made the 
first historic visit to Danang in March 
2018. 

Davidson remarked Tuesday on the 
growing importance of Vietnam’s sup¬ 
port of U.S. efforts to push back on China’s 
broad but disputed claims of sovereignty 
over most of the South China Sea, which 
also borders Vietnam, Malaysia and the 
Philippines. 

Vietnam has been “quite vocal and sup¬ 
portive” of U.S. freedom-of-navigation op¬ 
erations near islands claimed by China in 
the South China Sea, Davidson said. The 
Navy sails ships close to islands claimed 
by China in a subtle show of force during 
those operations. 

Vietnam is also chairing the Associa¬ 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations this year, 
thus taking the lead on negotiating a code 
of conduct with China for defined “rules of 
the road” for international air and sea traf¬ 
fic in the South China Sea, he said. 

The U.S. has a growing interest in deep¬ 
ening military ties with Vietnam, a country 
that America was at war with in the 1960s 
and early 1970s. 

Vietnam’s importance as a regional 
partner became even more relevant last 
month after Philippines President Rodrigo 
Duterte moved to terminate his country’s 


visiting forces agreement with the United 
States. 

If Duterte follows through with that 
termination, “U.S. access to ports in Viet¬ 
nam on a regular basis will become all 
the more urgent to support U.S. naval 
presence patrols in the South China Sea,” 
Carlyle Thayer, emeritus professor at The 
University of New South Wales at the Aus¬ 
tralian Defence Force Academy, wrote 
Tuesday in a background brief for Thayer 
Consultancy. 

The U.S. tried and failed last year to con¬ 
vince Vietnam to approve U.S. aircraft car¬ 
rier visits on an annual basis, Thayer said. 
“This proposal was part of a larger U.S. 
diplomatic initiative to raise bilateral rela¬ 
tions to a strategic partnership,” he said. 

“It is likely that China’s intrusion into 
Vietnam’s Exclusive Economic Zone in 
waters near Vanguard Bank for several 
months last year proved to be a tipping 
point.” 

The Roosevelt’s visit is a signal by the 
U.S. that it “intends to remain the pre-emi¬ 
nent naval power in the Western Pacific 
and South China Sea,” Thayer said. 

By granting the port call, Vietnam is 
indicating it supports the U.S. Navy in 
nearby waters “as long as it contributes to 
peace and stability,” he said. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


Trump to award retired general the Presidential Medal of Freedom 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump will award the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom 
next week to Jack Keane, a re¬ 
tired four-star general and for¬ 
mer vice chief of staff for the U.S. 
Army. 

The White House announced 
Wednesday that Keane would 
receive the medal, which is one 
of the nation’s highest civilian 


awards. It goes to individuals 
who’ve made especially meritori¬ 
ous contributions to the security 
or national interests of the U.S., 
to world peace or to cultural or 
other significant public or private 
endeavors. 

“General Keane has devoted 
his life to keeping America safe 
and strong,” the announcement 
reads. 

Keane, 77, served as a para¬ 
trooper in the Vietnam War and 
later commanded American 


troops around the globe, includ¬ 
ing in Somalia, Haiti and Bosnia. 
He earned 
two Defense 
Distin¬ 
guished Ser¬ 
vice Medals, 
five Legions 
of Merit, two 
Army Dis¬ 
tinguished 
Service 
Medals, the 
Silver Star, 


the Bronze Star and the Ronald 
Reagan Peace through Strength 
Award. 

The general retired in 2003 and 
is now employed by Fox News as 
a defense analyst. He also serves 
as executive chairman of a lead¬ 
ing defense contractor and is a 
partner at a venture capital firm 
that specializes in the defense 
industry. 

Multiple presidents have 
sought advice from Keane. In 
2016, Keane said he declined an 


offer from Trump to be secretary 
of defense, but Keane still offers 
Trump his independent advice. 

The announcement Wednesday 
comes exactly one month after 
Trump awarded his most recent 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, 
which went to conservative radio 
commentator Rush Limbaugh 
during Trump’s State of the Union 
address Feb. 4. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Space Force Leaders say 
branch will be kept small 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON—Space Force 
leaders on Wednesday insisted to 
some skeptical House legislators 
that they would keep the new ser¬ 
vice branch small and hyper-fo¬ 
cused on operating and defending 
the U.S. military’s critical space 
assets long into the future. 

In a pair of hearings on Capitol 
Hill, top leaders of Space Force 
testified the sixth military ser¬ 
vice would build up slowly and 
carefully during the next several 
years as it absorbs existing space 
service members and units from 
other services. Air Force Lt. Gen. 
David Thompson, who is assigned 
as the Space Force’s No. 2 gener¬ 
al, told the House Appropriations 
Committee’s defense subpanel 
that space leaders were going to 
great lengths to avoid unneces¬ 
sary buildup of the service, which 
is expected to grow to as many 
as 16,000 troops in the coming 
years. 

“There’s been tremendous 
pressure and tremendous drive 
from our leadership to hold down 
the bureaucracy of this force,” 
he told the subcommittee during 
Wednesday’s first hearing fo¬ 
cused on the Space Force, which 
was established in December. 
“We are going through a num¬ 
ber of initiatives to ensure we 
are agile, we are lean and we are 
mission-focused.” 

One of those initiatives is estab¬ 
lishing how existing space troops 
from the other services will be in¬ 
corporated into the Space Force. 
The Space Force intends to start 
with Air Force space operators, 
likely with the first batch mov¬ 
ing into the new service in Sep¬ 
tember, said Air Force Maj. Gen. 
Clinton Crosier, the director of 
Space Force planning. 

Planners have identified indi¬ 
viduals serving in 16 Air Force 
specialties as troops expected to 
have an opportunity to transfer 
into the service, according to a 
defense official, who provided the 
list on condition of anonymity and 


cautioned that the military jobs 
available within the Space Force 
could change as plans are final¬ 
ized. Those specialties are: 13S 
space operations, 1C6 space sys¬ 
tems operations, 14N intelligence, 
17C cyber operations officer, 17D 
cyber operations, 1N0 all source 
intelligence, INI geospatial intel¬ 
ligence, 1N2 signals intelligence, 
3D1N4 fusion analysis, 3D0 cyber 
operations, 3D1 cyber support, 
62E development engineer, 62S 
material leader, 63A acquisition 
manager, 63G senior material 
leader-upper echelon and 63S 
material leader. 

While space operators will 
largely be expected to move into 
the Space Force, the service will 
seek volunteers to transition to 
the new branch for many of the 
other specialties, officials have 
said. 

Crosier said he does not ex¬ 
pect space operators now serving 
in the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps to transfer into the Space 
Force until 2022. 

For now, the Space Force re¬ 
mains a one-person military ser¬ 
vice. Gen. Jay Raymond, the chief 
of space operations, is the only of¬ 
ficial member of the service. The 
general is expected to be joined in 
the Space Force later this month 
by its first senior enlisted leader, 
Roger Towberman, who is an Air 
Force chief master sergeant and 
the senior enlisted leader for U.S. 
Space Command at Peterson Air 
Force Base in Colorado. 

The Space Force generals in the 
two hearings Wednesday faced 
questions about the potential size 
of the service and about its plans 
for reserve components. 

Lawmakers said they worried 
the service could balloon in size, 
comparing it to the establish¬ 
ment of the Director of National 
Intelligence’s office, which has 
grown from about 100 individuals 
in 2005 to more than 1,200. 

Among the concerns raised by 
Rep. Peter Visclosky, D-Ind., was 
planning that would include two 
four-star generals and at least 
three three-star generals within 


the Space Force, which he said 
could make the small service 
“top heavy.” 

Thompson said he understood 
the concern but defended the 
planning because an equal mili¬ 
tary branch requires a certain 
level of brass to ensure its stand¬ 
ing within the Pentagon. 

Ultimately, Thompson and 
Raymond said, separately, the 
Space Force would build up as 
planned over the coming years 
and then adjust as dictated by its 
mission set. 

But there are many questions 
that remain about the service, 
ranging from what its dress uni¬ 
forms will look like to whether it 
will have a National Guard or Re¬ 
serve element. 

Thompson defended the Penta¬ 
gon’s delay in making a decision 
about a Space reserves compo¬ 
nent, as a task force considers 
whether a Reserve is needed and 
how it could be built differently 
from Guard and reserves com¬ 
ponents of the other services. Na¬ 
tional Guard officials, including 
top generals in charge of states 
with space units, have lobbied in 
recent weeks for the creation of a 
Space Guard. 

Among several lawmakers to 
vocally support the immediate 
buildup of a Space National Guard, 
Rep. Steve Womack, R-Ark., said 
he was “skeptical” about an ongo¬ 
ing study of the issue. 

“By not doing it now does it 
make it easier just to never do it?” 
he asked. “It just makes sense that 
the Space Guard idea should have 
been part and parcel of the pro¬ 
cess from the beginning, and it 
should have been incorporated.” 

Thompson argued the study 
was necessary, telling Womack it 
would be even harder to “uncre¬ 
ate a [Space] Guard.” 

“What we don’t want to do is 
put blinders on,” the general said. 
“We want to allow ourselves full 
flexibility.” 



Barrett FiREARMs/Facebook 


The Army and Marine Corps have allocated funding in their 2021 
budget requests for a new sniper rifle, the Barrett Firearms Multi- 
Role Adaptive Design, or MRAD, seen here. 

Rifle: Army, Marines ordered 
768 MRADs worth $14 million 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The Army in its budget request 
said the rifle, designated Mk22 
by Special Operations Command, 
would become the primary an¬ 
tipersonnel sniper system, “ef¬ 
fective against personnel and 
material targets at extreme 
ranges.” 

Its range of 1,500 meters is 300 
meters greater than that of the 
M2010 sniper rifle it will replace, 
the Army said. This “increases 
stand-off distances ensuring 
overmatch against enemy coun¬ 
ter sniper engagements and in¬ 
creases sniper capability,” the 
document said. 

The .338 Norma Magnum’s 
terminal ballistics are also much 
more potent than the .300 round 
used by the M2010, the document 
stated. It would allow the Mk22 
to even replace the Barrett M107 
.50-caliber heavy sniper rifle for 
long-range engagements against 
soft-skinned vehicles. 

The Marine Corps, which has 
chosen the MRAD for its Ad¬ 
vanced Sniper Rifle program, 
said the rifle will improve the 
sniper’s ability to rapidly engage 
multiple moving targets. 

“ASR will replace all cur¬ 
rent bolt-action sniper rifles in 
the Marine Corps,” the service 
said in its budget request. “It is 
a multi-caliber system featuring 
extended range, greater lethal¬ 
ity and a wider variety of special 
purpose ammunition than cur¬ 
rent systems. 


By Eric Tucker 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A Defense 
Department contract linguist has 
been charged with giving classi¬ 
fied information, including the 
names of American intelligence 
assets, to a Lebanese national 
with ties to the militant group He¬ 
zbollah, the Justice Department 
announced Wednesday. 

Federal prosecutors accused 
Mariam Taha Thompson, 61, 
formerly of Rochester, Minn., 


of turning over information that 
placed in danger those intelli¬ 
gence assets and American mili¬ 
tary personnel. 

Thompson was due in court 
later Wednesday for an initial ap¬ 
pearance. She was arrested last 
week on the espionage-related 
allegation. 

Prosecutors said that during a 
six-week period starting in late 
December, when U.S. airstrikes 
targeted Iranian-backed forces 
in Iraq, Thompson repeatedly 


accessed dozens of files that she 
had no need to review. Those files 
included the names of human as¬ 
sets, their photographs and cables 
detailing the information that 
the sources provided to the U.S. 
government. 

Prosecutors said that when of¬ 
ficials searched her living quar¬ 
ters, they found a handwritten 
note in Arabic concealed under 
her mattress with information 
about Defense Department com¬ 
puter systems and warning of a 
Defense Department target. 


“All of these programs are 
modernization efforts vital to 
maintaining parity with near 
peer competitors,” the Marine 
Corps said. 

The two services have placed 
orders for a combined 768 MRAD 
rifles worth $14 million, Business 
Insider reported last month. The 
cost, approximately $16,000 per 
rifle, includes a suppressor and 
a variable power rifle scope, it 
said. 

Special Operations Command 
and Marine Corps officials were 
not immediately available for 
comment Tuesday on plans for 
the rifles. 

lekic.slobodan@stripes.com 
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DOD contractor charged with giving up secrets 


They said she had given the 
information in the note to a co¬ 
conspirator, in whom she had a 
romantic interest. The co-con¬ 
spirator, who was not identified, 
worked for the Lebanese govern¬ 
ment and “has apparent connec¬ 
tions” to Hezbollah, according to 
prosecutors. 

They said Thompson, who had 
a top secret government secu¬ 
rity clearance, was arrested last 
Thursday at an overseas U.S. mili¬ 
tary facility. It was not identified. 


MILITARY FLIGHTS 

For all Military active, Reservist, 
Veterans and their family members: 

Detroit from € 797 

New York From € 696 

Tampa From €816 

Washington From € 836 

Other special prices possible 
From all other airports. 

Hotline: +49 (0) 621-72920 
internet@abctravel.de 
www.abctravel.de 


Flights from Jut. 24,20 to Aug. 5,20. RTto all 
german airport. Prices starting from, including 
all taxes, based on availability. Get Military 
discount fares all year! ABC Travel Service e.K., 
Gorxheimerstr. 9 ,68309 Mannheim 
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MILITARY _ 

Renaming air base meant to inspire future warriors 



Rose L. THAYER/Stars and Stripes 


Valerie Nessel, the widow of Medal of Honor recipient Master Sgt. John A. Chapman, said Wednesday 
that she hoped renaming the Air Force’s Special Warfare Training Annex at Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas, in honor of her late husband would inspire and motivate the airmen who train at the facility. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

LACKLAND AIR FORCE 
BASE, Texas — All airmen aspir¬ 
ing to join one of the Air Force’s 
elite special warfare units will 
now begin their journey at a train¬ 
ing complex named for Medal of 
Honor recipient Master Sgt. John 
A. Chapman. 

Chapman’s widow and his 
daughter helped remove the tarp 
Wednesday morning to officially 
unveil the renamed Chapman 
Training Annex at Lackland Air 
Force Base to a crowd of hun¬ 
dreds of current, former and fu¬ 
ture special warfare airmen and 
local community members. 

“All airmen who pass through 
this gate will gaze upon the sign 
of the Chapman Training Annex 
and know they may be called 
upon to be the next Chapman,” 
Lt. Gen. Brad Webb, commander 
of the Air Education and Train¬ 
ing Command, said during his 
remarks at the ceremony, which 
occurred on the 18th anniver¬ 
sary of Chapman’s death in com¬ 
bat on a snowy mountaintop in 
Afghanistan. 

Chapman was the fourth enlist¬ 
ed airman to receive the Medal of 
Honor, and the training annex is 
only the second Air Force facility 
to be named in honor of an en¬ 


listed airman, according to ser¬ 
vice officials. The other is Scott 
Air Force Base in Illinois, which 
was named for Army Cpl. Frank 
S. Scott, a chief mechanic who, 
in 1912, became the first enlisted 
fatality in U.S. military aviation 
history, according to Air Force 
Magazine. 

At the time of Chapman’s death, 
the then-technical sergeant was 
assigned to the 24th Special Tac¬ 
tics Squadron at Pope Air Force 
Base, N.C., and was a member of 
a reconnaissance team in Takur 
Ghar, Afghanistan, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Operation Anaconda, 
according to the military’s online 
biography of Chapman. 

On March 4, 2002, his unit’s 
helicopter was attacked by enemy 
fighters with heavy machine 
guns, throwing another service 
member from the aircraft. Chap¬ 
man and his team volunteered to 
go back to save him. 

Chapman charged uphill 
through thigh-deep snow to clear 
an enemy bunker. He then en¬ 
gaged another enemy machine 
gun but was shot. Despite his 
wounds, Chapman continued to 
battle multiple enemy fighters, 
which led to his death but allowed 
for another unit to pull casualties 
from the battlefield. 

In total, seven service mem¬ 
bers were killed in the battle of 


Takur Ghar. 

“John died as he lived, as a man 
of tremendous character,” said 
Gen. Stephen A. Wilson, the Air 
Force vice chief of staff and key¬ 
note speaker for the ceremony. 
“He was a man who would stop 
at nothing to defend his fellow 
warriors.” 


In August 2018, Chapman was 
posthumously awarded the Medal 
of Honor. His widow, Valerie Nes¬ 
sel, said that as airmen train at 
the facility in Texas, she hoped 
they would use her late husband’s 
story as motivation to continue 
when training becomes difficult. 

Speaking to the dozens of air¬ 


men at the ceremony who are in 
training, she said: “Remember 
John on that mountaintop,” where, 
despite his injuries, he “somehow 
found the physical strength to 
take out the enemy.” 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Air Force is still short more than 2K pilots 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The top general 
for the Air Force told House lawmak¬ 
ers Wednesday that his service remained 
short some 2,000 pilots even after years of 
attempting to curb aviator losses with large 
bonuses and increased time in the cockpit. 

Gen. David Goldfein, the Air Force chief 
of staff, told the House Armed Services 
Committee that the service was “holding 
its own” in stabilizing its pilot shortfall and 
has improved retention numbers among 
experienced pilots. But the Air Force — 
just like the other military services — has 
continued to struggle to attract pilots into 
its ranks and keep them flying military 
aircraft. 

“This is a national-level issue, not an Air 
Force-level issue. The nation is not pro¬ 
ducing enough pilots,” Goldfein said dur¬ 
ing the hearing to defend the Air Force’s 
request for about $153.6 billion for fiscal 
year 2021. “We’re starting to see positive 
trends ... but it’s too early to declare any 
kind of victory.” 

Goldfein, who is a decorated career 
fighter pilot, said the Air Force needs 
21,000 pilots in its ranks to meet estimated 
requirements in the 2018 National Defense 
Strategy, which commits the military to 
preparing to fight a major conflict against 
a powerful adversary, namely China or 
Russia. The general said the service has 
about 19,000 pilots. It’s similar to what Air 
Force officials reported last year. 



Carlos BoNGioANNi/Stars and Stripes 


Air Force Chief of Staff David Goldfein 
testifies during a House Armed Services 
Committee hearing on Capitol Hill in 
Washington on Wednesday. 

Military officials have blamed a combi¬ 
nation of the lure of high-paying commer¬ 
cial airliner jobs and low morale among 
pilots, who until the last few years saw 
training flight time reduced significantly 
amid shrinking military budgets and wide¬ 
spread issues with aircraft maintenance. 

Goldfein on Wednesday thanked law¬ 
makers for enabling him to offer large bo¬ 
nuses aimed at keeping trained pilots in the 
service. Last year, the Air Force offered 
pilots retention bonuses that could reach 
up to $420,000 in 12 years, for example. 

But Goldfein expected increasing mo¬ 
rale was more important. 


“Most pilots are not truly motivated by 
money,” he said. “It’s very important to 
them, but they are motivated by quality of 
service, and everything we’re doing as an 
Air Force is ensuring that flying in the U.S. 
Air Force is as rich an experience as we 
can make it.” 

That starts with pilots flying more, Gold¬ 
fein said, adding the service has reported 
increasing training flight hours each year 
since 2018. 

Pilots are now flying some 19 to 21 hours 
per month, which he characterized as a 
large increase from years past. 

“Pilots came into the Air Force to fly,” 
Goldfein said. “If they don’t think that 
we’re serious about [combat flight] readi¬ 
ness they’re going to vote with their feet. 
You want to find the highest morale in the 
United States Air Force, you go find the 
units with the highest readiness.” 

Several lawmakers pointed to another 
issue plaguing Air Force pilots — a lack 
of diversity within the ranks. Rep. Antho¬ 
ny Brown, D-Md., said the Air Force has 
only 47 African Americans flying fixed- 
wing aircraft. He described the number 
of women flying in the Air Force as also 
“disturbingly low.” 

Brown largely blamed a cultural prob¬ 
lem within the Air Force, pointing to a 
Rand Corp. study last year that found race 
and gender stereotyping were prevalent 
within the pilot community. 

“We cannot be afraid of this. We have to 
take it head on,” Brown told Goldfein and 
Air Force Secretary Barbara Barrett. “I 


implore you to take this on, and to ask Con¬ 
gress for help.” 

The Pentagon announced this week that 
for the first time in history, the military 
has selected an African American to lead a 
military service with the nomination of Air 
Force Gen. Charles “CQ” Brown to replace 
Goldfein in the summer as the service’s top 
general. Brown is a career F-16 pilot, and 
Air Force officials have said privately his 
visibility in that position could spur minor¬ 
ity recruitment. 

Rep. Trent Kelly, R-Miss., had another 
suggestion to address the diversity issue, 
asking Air Force leaders to make public 
appeals directly to minorities and women. 

“I think we’ve got to advertise—we need 
to make it where those young ladies and 
minorities see that TV commercial, and 
they want to go fly fighters for the United 
States Air Force,” said Kelly, who is also 
a brigadier general in the Army National 
Guard. 

Barrett said she believed another change 
happening now within the Air Force was 
expected to boost interest in the service, 
including among minorities — the estab¬ 
lishment of a new sixth branch of the mili¬ 
tary, the U.S. Space Force. 

“One of the things that will help us 
even [in the Air Force] is the recent atten¬ 
tion brought to the military service when 
the Space Force was stood up,” she said. 
“There’s new excitement.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


Screenings at NAS Pensacola didn’t cover international students 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Pentagon 
procedures meant to detect and 
prevent threats at U.S. military 
bases didn’t cover international 
military students, such as the 
Saudi officer who carried out a 
deadly attack on Naval Air Sta¬ 
tion Pensacola last year, a defense 
official said Wednesday. 

Garry Reid, director for de¬ 
fense intelligence, testified be¬ 
fore a Senate Armed Services 
subcommittee about his office’s 
review of how foreign military 
students are screened before en¬ 
tering the United States and ac¬ 
cessing U.S. military bases. The 
Pentagon is “overly reliant” on 
the Department of State’s vetting 
procedures for these students, 
and the agencies fail to share in¬ 
formation, Reid said. There are 
also loopholes that allow foreign 
military students to purchase 
firearms, despite restrictions for 
non-immigrant visa holders. 

Defense Secretary Mark Esper 
ordered the review after the at¬ 
tack in Pensacola on Dec. 6. Mo¬ 
hammed Alshamrani, a second 
lieutenant in the Royal Saudi Air 
Force, killed three U.S. sailors: 
Ensign Joshua Watson, 23; Air¬ 
man Mohammed Haitham, 19; 
and Airman Apprentice Cameron 
Walters, 21. Eight others were in¬ 
jured. Alshamrani was training 
at Pensacola through the Inter¬ 
national Military Education and 
Training Program. 

The shooting was deemed an 
act of terrorism. Al-Shamrani 


was motivated by “jihadist ideol¬ 
ogy,” Attorney General William 
Barr said, and had posted anti- 
American messages on social 
media. 

Esper directed Reid’s office to 
immediately strengthen vetting 
for international military stu¬ 
dents. They screened all students 
from Saudi Arabia in the U.S. and 
are working to vet students from 
other countries — about 5,000 
total. None of the screenings so 
far have found new threats or 
triggered removal or further in¬ 
vestigation, Reid said. 

Separately, during the FBI’s 
investigation into the attack in 
Pensacola, 21 Saudi students 
were expelled from the U.S. for 
having “derogatory material” on 
their computers and phones, Barr 
said. 

“Defense Secretary Esper di¬ 
rected my office to take steps in 
two areas — to strengthen the 
vetting process for international 
military students immediately 
and to conduct a comprehensive 
review of policies and procedures 
in place for screening foreign stu¬ 
dents and granting access to our 
bases,” Reid said. 

To address the second man¬ 
date, Reid’s team produced a 
12-page report about security in¬ 
volving foreign military students 
and made six recommendations 
to address 21 findings. However, 
the full report is classified. To 
discuss its details, members of 
the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee’s subcommittee on emerg¬ 
ing threats and capabilities went 


into a session Wednesday that 
was closed to the public. 

During the public portion of the 
hearing, Sens. Joni Ernst, R-Iowa, 
and Gary Peters, D-Mich., ques¬ 
tioned Reid about Alshamrani’s 
ability to legally purchase a fire¬ 
arm. The Saudi officer was able 
to buy a semiautomatic handgun 
with a hunting license. 

“Clearly, there are many ways 
in this country to obtain a fire¬ 
arm,” Reid said. “Most states in 
this country, if you have a valid 
hunting license, there’s no further 
requirement for documentation.” 

After the attack, Esper imposed 
a restriction on foreign military 
students having privately owned 
firearms on base. Reid said 
Wednesday his office is working 
with the Bureau of Alcohol, To¬ 
bacco and Firearms on a legisla¬ 
tive fix. 

“Right now we intend to put 
forward changes, legislatively, to 
close down what looks like a loop¬ 
hole there,” Reid said. 

During the hearing, Lt. Gen. 
Charles Hooper, director of the 
Defense Security Cooperation 
Agency, talked about the impor¬ 
tance of allowing foreign military 
students to train in the U.S. The 
program helps build lasting rela¬ 
tionships between the U.S. and its 
allies and exposes foreign mili¬ 
tary members to American cul¬ 
ture and values, Hooper said. 

When asked by Sen. Rick Scott, 
R-Fla., whether the U.S. military 
should limit or change its training 
of Saudi students, Hooper said 
only that he was working with 


Saudi defense officials to improve 
perceptions of the students they 
send to the U.S. 

Saudi Arabia has committed 
to increasing cultural awareness 
training for students who train in 
the U.S. and distributing a code of 
conduct. Saudi students will also 
be under more supervision, and 
there will be more scrutiny about 
their attitudes toward America 
and people of all backgrounds, 
Hooper said. 

Reid said the Pentagon is “well 
underway” to implement the six 


recommendations his team made 
in the classified report. 

“We have a responsibility to 
the victims to learn all we can 
from the attack and to implement 
changes that will mitigate the 
risk of future occurrences to the 
greatest extent possible,” Peters 
said. “Despite the clear benefits, 
we must ensure that such train¬ 
ing does not risk the safety of U.S. 
military personnel.” 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Airman's $15 gadget could save millions 


By Christopher Dennis 

Stars and Stripes 

RAF MILDENHALL, Eng¬ 
land — A $15 tool developed by 
an airman at RAF Mildenhall 
could save the Air Force millions 
of dollars a year by greatly reduc¬ 
ing the time needed to 
find fuel tank leaks. 

The 3D-printed, 
pressurized leak 
detection cup devel¬ 
oped by Staff Sgt. 

Patrick Leach de¬ 
creases by up to 75% 
the time it takes to 
detect leaks in fuel 
tanks, the 100th Air 
Refueling Wing said 
in a statement. 

The new tool has 
been authorized for 
use on KC-135 refu¬ 
eler aircraft at RAF 
Mildenhall, where 
it’s estimated it will 
save $1.5 million a year in man 
hours. 

It works like a “reverse tire leak 
check by sealing the area where 
a leak might be, and pushing air 
back up the pathway to cause 
bubbles and foam inside the fuel 
tank where the leak is,” Leach 
said in an interview Tuesday. 

It cuts to about four hours the 


time it takes to find a leak, Leach 
said. Previously, it took eight to 
12 hours and involved one air¬ 
man spraying the outside of the 
aircraft with an air hose. Anoth¬ 
er airman wearing a respirator 
would be inside the tank, watch¬ 
ing for bubbles or foam to form, 
indicating a leak. 

The airman who 
had to crawl inside 
the fuel tank would 
“smell like fuel for a 
week,” Leach said. 

The tool has been 
tested on a fuel cell 
trainer and in simu¬ 
lated environments 
since September, 
said fuel systems sec¬ 
tion chief Master Sgt. 
Jonathan Harper. 

Besides Milden- 
hall’s KC-135S, 
Leach’s invention is 
being considered for 
use on other aircraft at U.S. bases 
across Europe, the 100th Air Re¬ 
fueling Wing statement said. 

“The ultimate goal is to be able 
to shape this to any aircraft, even 
if the wing has a weird design 
or angles or small areas,” Leach 
said. 

dennis.christopher@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chrisbdennis 



House Democrats push back 
on VA spending request 


By Steve Beynon 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — House 
Democrats on Wednesday blasted 
the Department of Veterans Af¬ 
fairs for requesting a large bud¬ 
get increase for 2021, calling the 
proposed boost in spending at the 
expense of cutting other agencies 
a political stunt. 

“It’s not a good faith proposal,” 
said Rep. Debbie Wasserman 
Schultz, D-Fla., chairwoman of 
the House Committee on Appro¬ 
priations subpanel on military 
construction, veterans affairs 
and related agencies. “I know it 
is an election year and it is a fun 
and easy thing to ask for the sun 
and moon and the stars to help a 
population like our nation’s vet¬ 
erans who deserve every bit of it. 
And we would be right there, if 
possible.” 

Other Democrats on the com¬ 
mittee also attacked the proposed 
increase, comparing it to Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s proposal 
for deep cuts to other federal 
agencies, including a 9% cut to 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention amid a possible 
outbreak of coronavirus. 

“This size of an increase ... it 
just really looks like the presen¬ 
tation of an unrealistic and politi¬ 
cal budget,” said Rep. Ed Case, 
D-Hawaii. 

The VA is requesting a 14% in¬ 
crease in its 2020 budget to $243.3 
billion for 2021 and is the only 
federal agency seeking a double¬ 


digit funding boost. The VA is the 
second-largest federal agency, 
second only to the Defense De¬ 
partment in size and budget. 

The proposed budget is 
Trump’s fourth time requesting 
an increase for the VA, continuing 
a pattern set by previous admin¬ 
istrations. The agency’s budget 
has increased consistently since 
the beginning of the Iraq and Af¬ 
ghanistan wars. 

“In a perfect world, this es¬ 
sentially fantasy budget is a won¬ 
derful request. We would love to 
provide veterans with the best 
care and benefits money can buy,” 
Wasserman Schultz said during 
the hearing on the VA’s budget. 
“However, the reality is we live 
in a world with budget caps. What 
is frustrating is the administra¬ 
tion knows this, and they are es¬ 
sentially using our veterans as 
pawns in a political game.” 

VA Secretary Robert Wilkie 
pushed back, noting the gains 
that the department has made in 
shortening wait times for medical 
appointments and hiring health 
care providers and administra¬ 
tive staff as well as technological 
innovations such as a 5G hospital 
in Palo Alto, Texas. 

“VA is no longer a place where 
excuses and systemic failures 
rule the day,” Wilkie said. “[I 
was] asked to provide a budget to 
indicate to the country that veter¬ 
ans are a priority.” 

beynon.steven@stripes.com 
Twitter: @StevenBeynon 



Staff Sgt. Patrick 
Leach, 100th 
Maintenance 
Squadron aircraft 
fuels systems 
craftsman, uses the 
pressurized leak 
detection cup he 
designed at RAF 
Mildenhall, England, 
on Feb. 14. The 
device (pictured 
at left) costs $15 
to make and has 
reduced the time 
needed to detect 
leaks in fuel tanks 
by up to 75%. 

Photos by Joseph Barron 
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Court OKs Afghanistan war crimes probe 


Pompeo: Afghan violence must 
ease for peace deal to advance 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Less than 24 hours after 
President Donald Trump said he had a “very 
good talk” with a Taliban leader and insisted the 
militants want to end the violence, a U.S. military 
drone targeted the group in retaliation for an up¬ 
tick in attacks against Afghan forces. 

It made clear the fragility of the U.S.-Taliban 
deal signed last weekend aimed at ending Amer¬ 
ica’s longest war. Secretary of State Mike Pom¬ 
peo, who witnessed the signing of that agreement 
in Qatar, said Thursday that the violence was not 
acceptable. 

“We know that the road ahead will be difficult," 
Pompeo told reporters at the State Department. 
“We expected it. We were right. The upsurge 
in violence in parts of Afghanistan over the last 
couple days is unacceptable. In no uncertain 
terms violence must be reduced immediately for 
the peace process to move forward." 

U.S. officials said Wednesday’s airstrike was 
intended as a message to the Taliban to continue 


to enforce a reduction in violence commitment 
they had agreed before their peace talks with the 
Afghan government that are supposed to begin 
next week. 

Officials noted that the deal did not include a 
full cease-fire but left negotiations on a nation¬ 
wide truce to the follow-up talks. It did not say 
that the truce or completion of a peace accord 
were required conditions for the withdrawal of 
American troops. 

Defense Secretary Mark Esper told senators 
on Wednesday that the Taliban were honoring 
the agreement by not attacking U.S. and coalition 
forces, “but not in terms of sustaining the reduc¬ 
tion in violence.” He added: “Keeping that group 
of people on board is a challenge. They’ve got 
their range of hard-liners and soft-liners and so 
they’re wrestling with that too, I think.” 

Esper said the document allowed the U.S. to 
act in defense of the Afghan forces. The peace 
deal says the U.S. must begin withdrawing more 
than 4,000 U.S. troops from Afghanistan in the 
next week or so. 


By Mike Corder 

Associated Press 

THE HAGUE, Netherlands 
— International Criminal Court 
judges authorized a far-reaching 
investigation Thursday of war 
crimes and crimes against hu¬ 
manity allegedly committed by 
Afghanistan government forces, 
the Taliban, American troops 
and U.S. foreign intelligence 
operatives. 

The appellate ruling marked 
the first time the court’s prosecu¬ 
tor has been cleared to investigate 
U.S. forces and set the global tri¬ 
bunal on a collision course with 
the Trump administration. 

Washington, which has long re¬ 
jected the court’s jurisdiction and 
refuses to cooperate with it, con¬ 
demn the decision while human 
rights groups and lawyers for vic¬ 
tims applauded it. 

“This is a truly breathtak¬ 
ing action by an unaccountable 
political institution masquerad¬ 
ing as a legal body,” Secretary 
of State Mike Pompeo said at a 
State Department briefing. “It 
is all the more reckless for this 
ruling to come just days after the 
United States signed a historic 
peace deal on Afghanistan, which 
is the best chance for peace in a 
generation.” 

His comments reflect long-held 
distrust of the ICC by the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment. In 2018, then-national 
security adviser John Bolton said 
the court established in 2002 to 
prosecute atrocities throughout 
the world “unacceptably threat¬ 
ens American sovereignty and 


U.S. national security interests.” 

A five-judge appellate panel 
upheld an appeal by prosecutors 
against a pretrial chamber’s re¬ 
jection in April last year of pros¬ 
ecutor Fatou Bensouda’s request 
to open a probe in Afghanistan. 

While acknowledging that 
widespread crimes have been 
committed in Afghanistan, pre¬ 
trial judges had said an investiga¬ 


tion wouldn’t be in the interests of 
justice because the expected lack 
of cooperation meant convictions 
would ultimately be unlikely. 

That decision drew fierce criti¬ 
cism from rights organizations 
who said it neglected the desire of 
victims to see justice in Afghani¬ 
stan and effectively rewarded 
states that refused to cooperate 
with the Hague-based court. 


Even though an investigation 
has now been authorized, the 
prospect of suspects appearing in 
court in The Hague any time soon 
remains dim. Like the United 
States, Afghanistan also opposed 
the investigation. 

Rights groups, however, wel¬ 
comed the decision. 

“The ICC Appeals Chamber’s 
decision to green light an in¬ 


vestigation of brutal crimes in 
Afghanistan despite extreme 
pressure on the court’s indepen¬ 
dence reaffirms the court’s es¬ 
sential role for victims when all 
other doors to justice are closed,” 
said Param-Preet Singh, associ¬ 
ate international justice director 
at Human Rights Watch. 

She added that the decision 
“also sends a much-needed signal 
to current and would-be perpe¬ 
trators of atrocities that justice 
may one day catch up to them.” 

At a hearing in December, 
prosecutors argued that pretrial 
judges at the global court over¬ 
stepped their powers by blocking 
the investigation. The appeals 
judges agreed. 

After a preliminary probe in 
Afghanistan that lasted more than 
a decade, Bensouda asked judges 
in November 2017 to authorize a 
far-reaching investigation. 

She said there is information 
that members of the U.S. military 
and intelligence agencies “com¬ 
mitted acts of torture, cruel treat¬ 
ment, outrages upon personal 
dignity, rape and sexual violence 
against conflict-related detain¬ 
ees in Afghanistan and other 
locations, principally in the 2003- 
2004 period.” 

Bensouda alleges that the Tal¬ 
iban and other insurgent groups 
have killed more than 17,000 Af¬ 
ghan civilians since 2009, includ¬ 
ing some 7,000 targeted killings, 
and that Afghan security forces 
are suspected of torturing pris¬ 
oners at government detention 
centers. 


USS Ross sailors aid Turkish civilian vessel in flames 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
Sailors aboard a U.S. Navy de¬ 
stroyer on patrol near the Black 
Sea this week saved three mari¬ 
ners from a burning Turkish ci¬ 
vilian vessel and recovered two 
others who died, the Navy said. 

USS Ross was passing through 
the Sea of Marmara on Tuesday 


morning when lookouts spotted 
plumes of smoke rising from a 
boat in the distance. 

“Ross quickly deployed her 
small boat, outfitted with two 
search-and-rescue swimmers 
and one corpsman, to rescue dis¬ 
tressed crew members and ren¬ 
der assistance,” the Navy’s 6th 
Fleet said in a statement. 

U.S. sailors rescued the mari¬ 


ners in distress and recovered 
the bodies of the two others, who 
were found dead at the scene. No 
further information was immedi¬ 
ately available Wednesday on the 
deaths or how the boat caught on 
fire. 

The survivors were provided 
immediate medical care while 
the USS Ross coordinated a trans¬ 
fer with the Turkish Coast Guard, 
the Navy said. 

A fleet of Turkish patrol craft 
guarded USS Ross from the sur¬ 
rounding traffic while the rescued 
mariners were transferred to a 
Turkish search and rescue boat, 
which was to take them ashore for 
treatment, the Navy said. 

“In accordance with interna¬ 
tional law of the sea and maritime 
custom, the U.S. Navy assists 
mariners in distress, just as any 
other mariner would,” said Cmdr. 
J.D. John, commanding officer of 
USS Ross, in a statement. “This 
demonstrates the multi-mis¬ 
sion capability of Ross and our 
ability to respond rapidly to any 
situation.” 

USS Ross had completed op¬ 
erations in the Black Sea and was 
heading south toward the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea when the rescue 
occurred. 

The Navy routinely operates 


in the Black Sea, a strategic wa¬ 
terway where NATO has sought 
to boost its presence as a way to 
reassure regional allies worried 
about a more aggressive Russia. 

Tensions in the Black Sea have 
escalated in recent years with 


Russia, which in 2018 seized 
three Ukrainian ships in a clash 
that sparked worries from other 
Black Sea nations like Romania 
and Bulgaria. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

WHO: Tull out all the stops 7 
against coronavirus 7 spread 



Frank Augstein/AP 


Pedestrians wear face masks as they walk at Piccadilly Circus in 
central London, as the public are asked to take precautions to 
protect themselves from the coronavirus outbreak, on Thursday. 


Associated Press 

BANGKOK — The global 
march of the new virus triggered 
a vigorous appeal Thursday from 
the World Health Organization for 
governments to pull out “all the 
stops” to slow the epidemic, as it 
drained color from India’s spring 
festivities, closed Bethlehem’s 
Nativity Church and blocked Ital¬ 
ians from visiting elderly rela¬ 
tives in nursing homes. 

As China, after many arduous 
weeks, appeared to be winning 
its epic, costly battle against the 
new virus, the fight was revving 
up in newly affected areas of the 
globe, unleashing disruptions 
that profoundly impacted billions 
of people. 

The U.N. health agency urged 
all countries to “push this virus 
back,” a call to action reinforced 


by figures showing there are 
now about 17 times as many new 
infections outside China as in it. 
To date, the virus has infected 
nearly 97,000 people and killed 
over 3,300. 

“This is not a drill. This is not 
the time for giving up. This is 
not a time for excuses. This is a 
time for pulling out all the stops,” 
WHO Director-General Tedros 
Adhanom Ghebreyesus said at a 
daily briefing in Geneva. “Coun¬ 
tries have been planning for sce¬ 
narios like this for decades. Now 
is the time to act on those plans.” 

As Chinese manufacturers 
gradually reopened their facto¬ 
ries, anti-virus barriers went up 
elsewhere. 

In Italy, the epicenter of Eu¬ 
rope’s outbreak, workers in latex 
gloves pinned “closed” notices 


on school gates, enforcing a 10- 
day shutdown of the education 
system. Italy’s death toll climbed 
Thursday to 148, and its con¬ 
firmed cases to 3,858. 

Iran, which has registered 
107 virus deaths, has also closed 
schools and universities. Now it 
has introduced checkpoints to 
limit travel between major cities. 
Iranians were urged to reduce 
their use of paper money. 

Virus fears also affected the 
joyful Indian celebration of Holi, 
in which Hindu revelers celebrate 
the arrival of spring with bursts 
of color, including bright powders 
smeared on faces. Prime Minister 
Narendra Modi and other leaders 
said they wouldn’t attend Holi 
events and the Holi Moo Festival 
in New Delhi was canceled. 

In the United States, where 11 


have died from the virus, hun¬ 
dreds of people were placed in 
self-quarantines due to cases in 
a New York suburb. A school dis¬ 
trict north of Seattle with 22,000 
students announced it will close 
for up to two weeks because of 
coronavirus concerns. 

Across the globe, travelers 
faced ever-greater disruptions, as 
countries sought to keep the virus 


out. But South Africa confirmed 
its first case Thursday, becom¬ 
ing the seventh African nation 
to report infections. Britain and 
Switzerland reported their first 
coronavirus deaths. 

Palestinian officials closed the 
storied Church of the Nativity 
in the biblical city of Bethlehem 
indefinitely, weeks ahead of the 
busy Easter holiday. 


USFK: S. Korean forces base has risk level at ‘high’, asks people to ‘protect bubble’ 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

All were in the southeastern 
city of Daegu or surrounding 
areas, which have been hard¬ 
est hit by the respiratory virus 
as South Korea’s overall toll in¬ 
creased to more than 6,000, with 
40 deaths. 

USFK, which commands some 
28,500 American troops on the 
divided peninsula, has restricted 
access to installations, barred 
service members from nonessen¬ 
tial outside activities and imple¬ 
mented health checks at entry 
gates to contain the virus. 

The six cases, including a sol¬ 
dier and his wife, involved people 
who lived off post, officials said. 

Col. Edward Ballanco, com¬ 
mander of the Daegu garrison, 
expressed concern that at least 
two civilians were not follow¬ 
ing advice to avoid city facilities 
and warned that entry privileges 
would be revoked if necessary. 

“We absolutely don’t want to 
do that, but our priority is to 
protect the community,” he said 
Thursday during a Facebook live 
update. 

USFK has raised its corona¬ 
virus risk level to “high.” But 
Ballanco said that on post it’s “ex¬ 
tremely low because we’ve creat¬ 
ed a bubble for our community.” 

“We’ve got our bubble estab¬ 
lished,” he added. “It’s holding; 
it’s working; our community has 
not had an outbreak. We’ve had 
a couple isolated cases and that’s 
it.” 

The service member’s depen¬ 
dent “had been in self-quarantine 
since Feb. 26 and had not been 
in contact with any other USFK 
affiliated person,” so health au¬ 
thorities decided no probe into 
possible contact with others was 
needed, according to a press 
release. 

The patient was in isolation 
under direct U.S. military medi¬ 


cal care and supervision, it said. 

The civilian dependent had 
been in self-quarantine since 
Feb. 28 and had not been in con¬ 
tact with anybody other than her 
spouse since then, USFK said, 
adding that both had been quar¬ 
antined at their residence. 

South Korean and U.S. military 
health professionals were con¬ 
ducting a trace investigation to 
determine whether anyone else 
may have been exposed, accord¬ 
ing to USFK. 

The woman said she hadn’t 
been on post since Feb. 21, and 
the Defense Biometric Identifica¬ 
tion System used to control access 
showed that to be true, Ballanco 
said. 

However, further investigation 
showed that she had entered the 
commissary and post exchange 
on Feb. 27, according to scans 
of her ration card that’s needed 
for purchases, he said, without 
elaborating. 

Both facilities had been tem¬ 
porarily closed, cleaned and re¬ 
opened, he said. 

The latest cases follow an an¬ 
nouncement that an American 
soldier and his wife had been in¬ 
fected and placed in an isolation 
unit. They have a baby, but USFK 
has not provided information 
about the child’s condition, citing 
privacy concerns. 

The widow of an American mil¬ 
itary retiree and a South Korean 
USFK employee also have been 
infected. 

“USFK remains at risk level 
‘high’ peninsula-wide and is im¬ 
plementing all appropriate con¬ 
trol measures to help mitigate the 
spread of COVID-19 as a prudent 
measure to protect the force,” the 
press release said. 

The announcement came days 
after the U.S. military sent the 
first group of replacement troops 
and some family members to 
Army Garrison Daegu in more 


than a week despite a State De¬ 
partment warning against travel 
to the area. 

The soldiers and dependents, 
who had been held up at Camp 
Humphreys due to the outbreak, 
were sent from base to base and 
would not be exposed to the out¬ 
side community due to the crisis, 


officials said. 

The decision came as the U.S. 
military struggles to balance the 
need to protect its forces from the 
deadly virus while maintaining 
readiness against the growing 
nuclear threat from North Korea. 

“They’re going to a military in¬ 
stallation that is pretty well — as 


well as it can be — protected from 
what’s going on outside in the city 
of Daegu,” Maj. Gen. Patrick Do- 
nahoe, the Eighth Army’s deputy 
commander for operations, told 
Stars and Stripes on Tuesday. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Yoo Kyong 
Chang contributed to this report. 
gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Coping with confinement in dealing with virus fears in S. Korea 



Photos by Matthew KEELER/Stars and Stripes 

Cindy Badger, a military spouse, watches her four children at a playground on Osan Air Base, South Korea, on Monday. 



Staff Sgt. Vincent Lim of the 731st Air Mobility Squadron and his 
wife, Joy Mae Lim, eat with their children at the food court on Osan 
Air Base, South Korea, on Monday. 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP HUMPHREYS, South 
Korea — The Army garrison in 
Daegu, which is in the area at 
the epicenter of South Korea’s 
COVID-19 outbreak, launched a 
“kill the virus” poster contest and 
offered prizes for clever ideas to 
deal with confinement. 

Pop-up yoga classes were held, 
and business was brisk at the 
stores and restaurants on Camp 
Humphreys, the American mili¬ 
tary’s headquarters here and the 
largest Army garrison outside the 
continental United States. 

U.S. military families and 
civilian employees have been 
forced to get creative as South 
Korea’s coronavirus crisis en¬ 
ters a third week, leaving troops 
and their loved ones largely con¬ 
fined on bases across the divided 
peninsula. 

“Usually I go to Seoul and stuff 
on weekends, but I haven’t gone 
out recently,” said Pvt. Dayzier 
Beale, 25, of Chester, Va., who 
arrived at Camp Humphreys in 
October. “Eventually it will get 
better, but I know right now it’s 
tough.” 

Fortresses against virus 

Camp Humphreys and other 
U.S. installations have sharply 
curtailed access, temporarily 
closed schools, banned service 
members from most nonessential 
travel and put soldiers to work 
checking temperatures at entry 
gates. 

Officials got little pushback 
from anxious civilians and troops 
happy to avoid local establish¬ 
ments and hunker down on post 
as the number of COVID-19 cases 
in South Korea rose to more than 
5,700 this week. 

Six people affiliated with U.S. 
Forces Korea have been infected, 
including an American soldier 
stationed on Camp Carroll and 
his wife, the widow of a military 
retiree who had access to base 
facilities and a South Korean 
employee. 

Like most cases in South 
Korea, they were all infected in 
the southeastern area that is at 
the center of the outbreak. But 
the virus has spread rapidly so 
military officials were taking no 
chances, urging people to limit 
their activities to home and post 
facilities. 

The soldier and his wife were 
transported with their baby to 
Camp Humphreys last week. 

“Both of them are doing, very, 
very well,” Daegu garrison com¬ 
mander Col. Edward Ballanco 
said Tuesday in a community up¬ 
date on Facebook. 

Daegu struggles 

The Daegu garrison, which 
comprises several installations 
with a population of about 9,000, 
has been particularly hard-hit. 

The outbreak intensified on 
Feb. 18 when a 61-year-old woman 
who was a member of a religious 
sect in the city tested positive. 


While other bases have restau¬ 
rants and entertainment options, 
Daegu has largely closed its fa¬ 
cilities except for takeout as it 
battles to keep the virus off-post. 
It also was first to implement the 
precautionary restrictions and 
health screenings on Feb. 19. 

U.S. Forces Korea, the main 
command of some 28,500 Ameri¬ 
can troops stationed on the penin¬ 
sula, announced on Feb. 24 that it 
was going on high alert and limit¬ 
ing movement nationwide. 

Many residents have found 
creative ways to cope with the 
confinement, including book ex¬ 
changes and online classes. Of¬ 
ficials said large families could 
borrow computers if needed for 
multiple children and apologized 
for those struggling with internet 
issues. 

Ballanco announced that the 
garrison was organizing outdoor 
exercise classes and sporting 


events as well as starting a “kill 
the virus” poster contest, with 
the first entry signed by visiting 
USFK commander Gen. Robert 
Abrams on Monday. 

“The virus doesn’t live well out¬ 
doors, and so it’s better to be actu¬ 
ally outdoors doing exercise than 
inside on a treadmill,” he said, 
citing guidance from the Eighth 
Army surgeon. 

He also addressed difficulties 
facing off-post residents who have 
been discouraged from visiting 
local grocery stores and so can’t 
buy the special trash bags re¬ 
quired by South Korea as part of 
a mandatory recycling program. 

“Big breakthrough on off-post 
trash bags,” Ballanco said, add¬ 
ing the garrison had to navigate 
alliance rules about reselling 
items purchased on the economy 
on post. 

Morale, Welfare and Recre¬ 
ation officials have “figured out a 



A flyer announces a “kill the 
virus” poster contest being held 
by U.S. Army Garrison Daegu. 


way to do it legally” so the trash 
bags could be sold at facilities on 
the bases, he said. 

Ballanco also encouraged 
families who live off-post to wear 
masks, saying the city had com¬ 
plained about Americans not 
doing so. 

Exploring base 

Humphreys garrison com¬ 
mander Col. Michael Tremblay 
and Command Sgt. Maj. Anto¬ 
nio Lopez, meanwhile, donned 
baseball caps and announced 
plans to hold sporting events this 
weekend. 

Camp Humphreys, once a re¬ 
mote outpost, has been expanded 
into a small American town in a 
nearly $12 billion construction 
project largely funded by the 
South Korean government as 
part of the U.S. military’s consoli¬ 
dation south of Seoul. 


It has an 18-hole golf course, 
a downtown area with a theater, 
commissary and the exchange 
mini-mall lined with fast-food 
restaurants that provided sus¬ 
tenance and entertainment for 
people who normally would be 
taking advantage of the local cul¬ 
ture outside the gates. 

Several soldiers wheeled out 
big-screen TVs in shopping carts 
from the post exchange Friday 
night. 

Katelyn Burnett, 31, of McAl- 
ester, Okla., arrived at Camp 
Humphreys with her husband 
and 2-year-old son shortly before 
the South Korean outbreak began 
in mid-February. 

“We got to explore two days 
before they told everyone not to 
leave the house, pretty much,” 
she said while standing in line at 
Taco Bell. “Now we’re not going 
anywhere. We just bought my son 
a Power Wheel so he can play in 
the yard.” 

“We’ve been exploring a lot 
more on base. We basically spent 
the past two days at the PX... and 
just spent money for fun because 
it’s the only place we can go, that 
we feel safe,” she added. 

Virtual worries abounded in 
online updates and question- 
and-answer sessions by garrison 
commanders via Facebook Live, 
especially after the United States 
and other countries put restric¬ 
tions on travel to and from South 
Korea. 

President Donald Trump’s ad¬ 
ministration raised its travel ad¬ 
visory for Daegu specifically to 
the highest level, urging Ameri¬ 
cans not to travel to the area. 

gamel. kim@stripes. com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Cruise ship held off California 
coast for coronavirus testing 



Scott Strazzante, San Francisco Chronicle/AP 


The Grand Princess cruise ship passes the Golden Gate Bridge as it 
arrives from Hawaii in San Francisco. 


By Olga Rodriguez 

Associated. Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — Scram¬ 
bling to keep the coronavirus at 
bay, officials ordered a cruise 
ship with about 3,500 people 
aboard to hold off the California 
coast Thursday until passengers 
and crew could be tested, after a 
traveler from its previous voyage 
died and at least one other be¬ 
came infected. 

A Coast Guard helicopter was 
expected to deliver test kits to the 
Grand Princess once it reached 
the waters off San Francisco later 
in the day. Princess Cruise Lines 
said that fewer than 100 of those 
aboard had been identified for 
testing. 

“The ship will not come on 
shore until we appropriately as¬ 
sess the passengers,” California 
Gov. Gavin Newsom said. 

On Wednesday, Newsom de¬ 
clared a state of emergency over 
the virus, opening the way for 
federal aid, after the death of 
a man in Placer County, near 
Sacramento, who had been on 
an earlier sailing of the ship in 
February. 

It was the nation’s first corona¬ 
virus death outside Washington 
state and brought the U.S. death 
toll to 11, with most of the victims 
from a suburban Seattle nursing 
home, now under investigation. 

Another previous passenger 
has also been hospitalized in 
Northern California. The cruise 
line said that no cases of the virus 
had been confirmed among those 
still on the ship, but that some 
passengers had experienced flu- 


like symptoms. 

The ship was returning to San 
Francisco after visiting Hawaii. 
Some of the passengers remained 
aboard after sailing on the ship’s 
previous voyage, to the Mexican 
ports of Puerto Vallarta, Man¬ 
zanillo, Mazatlan and Cabo San 
Lucas. 

On Thursday, U.S. health of¬ 
ficials said that they expect a far 
lower death rate than the World 
Health Organization’s interna¬ 
tional estimate of 3.4% — a rate 


admittedly too high because it 
doesn’t account for mild cases 
that go uncounted. 

Assistant Health Secretary 
Brett Giroir cited a model that 
included mild cases to say that 
the U.S. could expect a death rate 
somewhere between 0.1% — like 
the seasonal flu — and 1%. The 
risk is highest for older people 
and anyone with conditions such 
as heart or lung disease, diabetes 
or suppressed immune systems, 
such as from cancer treatments. 


VA secretary confirms the first case of 
veteran diagnosed with new coronavirus 


By Steve Beynon 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON—The Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs is car¬ 
ing for a veteran diagnosed with 
coronavirus, VA Secretary Rob¬ 
ert Wilkie told House lawmakers 
on Wednesday. 

The patient is being treated at 
a VA facility in Palo Alto, Calif., 
and is local to that area, Wilkie 
told members of the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee subpanel 
on military construction, veter¬ 
ans affairs and related agencies 
during a hearing on the VA’s pro¬ 
posed 2021 budget. 

“We train for this, not only for 
national disasters, we train for 
epidemics, moving our supply 
chain in preparation before this 
became a national issue,” Wilkie 
said, highlighting the fact that his 
agency has been preparing for 
the virus since January. 

It was unclear Wednesday how 
many VA facilities are equipped 
to treat the coronavirus. Dr. 
Richard Stone, executive director 


of veterans health at the agency, 
said that the VA has “negative 
airflow” rooms across the coun¬ 
try, which allows air to circulate 
in but not out. He also said that 
the department has more than 
1,000 coronavirus testing kits 
with more on the way. 

The patient is the first in the na¬ 
tion to be treated at the VA for the 
coronavirus. Lawmakers have 
pressed the agency on how it is 
preparing for a possible outbreak 
amid concerns that a significant 
portion of the treatment could fall 
on the VA, which has the largest 
health care network in the nation 
with more than 9 million veterans 
enrolled in the department. 

Christina Mandreucci, a VA 
spokeswoman, said that the agen¬ 
cy cannot provide any details on 
specifics regarding the age of 
the veteran or how he or she con¬ 
tracted the virus due to privacy 
concerns. 

Yet the department has pro¬ 
vided few details on how it would 
combat a possible outbreak. 
Nearly 50% of VA patients are 65 


or older, a demographic that is 
especially vulnerable to the coro¬ 
navirus, according to the national 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. But officials are ask¬ 
ing its patients and the public to 
take a few precautions, which 
including staying away from the 
agency’s nursing homes. 

“VA is requesting limited or no 
visitors and careful monitoring of 
employees at its nursing homes,” 
Mandreucci said in a statement. 
The department is also asking 
veterans who think they might 
have contracted coronavirus to 
contact their local VA facility be¬ 
fore showing up. 

The number of coronavirus 
cases in the United States has 
topped 100 in more than a dozen 
states, with 11 deaths as a result 
of the fast-spreading illness. 

Last week, Wilkie declined ad¬ 
ditional resources from Congress 
to battle the virus, expressing 
confidence in his agency’s ability 
to curtail a possible outbreak. 

beynon.steven@stripes.com 
Twitter: @StevenBeynon 


Pentagon mulling 
options about virus 
for PCS season 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Penta¬ 
gon will decide how to prepare 
for the upcoming military mov¬ 
ing season with the outbreak of 
the coronavirus based on wheth¬ 
er the new virus is still active, a 
military doctor said Wednesday. 

Because the outbreak is from a 
new coronavirus, health officials 
still do not know whether it’s sea¬ 
sonal, according to U.S. Air Force 
Brig. Gen. Paul Friedrichs, the 
Joint Staff surgeon, who spoke 
to reporters at the Pentagon on 
Wednesday about the Defense 
Department’s current response 
to the outbreak. 

The primary season for service 
members and their families to 
move to domestic or international 
bases is from late spring through 
early fall. 

“If this tapers off... in the next 
six or eight weeks, then it’s not 
really going to be a huge issue in 
the summer. It’ll potentially come 
back in the fall and then we’ll 
have to deal with that in the fall,” 
Friedrichs said. “If it doesn’t 
taper off, then it absolutely be¬ 
comes an issue. But this is part of 
that learning that we’re all going 


through.” 

Friedrichs said that the De¬ 
fense Department is looking at 
“a range of options, but it’ll really 
depend on what happens with the 
virus. And it’ll depend on where 
the location is.” 

If the virus is everywhere like 
the flu, Friedrichs said, “it’s not 
necessarily going to be as big of a 
challenge to come up with coun¬ 
try-specific policies. But I think 
we’ll know more in a couple of 
weeks.” 

The Defense Department is 
providing guidance about the 
coronavirus and empowering 
local commanders to make deci¬ 
sions about their own communi¬ 
ties, such as restricting voluntary 
nonessential travel to areas with 
outbreaks, Friedrichs said. 

All new military recruits will 
be screened for the virus before 
entering basic training. Recruits 
will be asked questions on wheth¬ 
er they have visited areas with 
documented cases, if the recruit 
has been in contact with some¬ 
one who has been diagnosed, and 
whether they have any symptoms 
such as fever, coughing or short¬ 
ness of breath. 


kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 


EUCOM cancels joint 
military exercise in 
Israel over new virus 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany 
— U.S. European Command has 
canceled a combined missile de¬ 
fense exercise in Israel, just two 
days after it began, over concerns 
about the new coronavirus. 

The decision to cancel Juni¬ 
per Cobra 20, slated to run until 
March 13, was made in coordi¬ 
nation with the Israeli Defense 
Force, EUCOM said in a state¬ 
ment Thursday. 

“The decision is in alignment 
with recent Israeli Ministry of 
Health guidelines on COVID-19, 
and a precautionary measure to 
ensure the health and safety of all 
participants,” EUCOM said, re¬ 
ferring to the disease caused by 
the virus. 

On Wednesday, Israel added 
Germany to its list of countries 
from which visitors must be quar¬ 
antined for 14 days. Since partici¬ 
pating U.S. troops were based out 
of Germany, it was necessary to 
cancel, EUCOM said. 

There is no mandatory quaran¬ 
tine for Defense Department per¬ 
sonnel leaving Israel, but EUCOM 
is limiting troop movement until 
they leave, said Lt. Cmdr. Joe 
Hontz, a EUCOM spokesman. 

About 600 U.S. troops were tak¬ 


ing part in Juniper Cobra at vari¬ 
ous locations in Israel along with 
roughly 2,000 other U.S. person¬ 
nel providing support. It is the 
largest training effort between 
the two countries and takes place 
every two years. Planning for this 
year’s event began in early 2019. 

“We appreciate the hard work 
that our IDF partners have put in 
to making this exercise happen,” 
EUCOM said. “We look forward 
to the next iteration of Juniper 
Cobra.” 

The decision to end the train¬ 
ing early follows another cancel¬ 
lation in Israel, where about 60 
U.S. paratroopers out of Vicenza, 
Italy, didn’t go forward with an 
exercise last week because of 
Israeli measures to contain the 
coronavirus. They were among 
300 paratroopers from the 173rd 
Airborne Brigade planning to 
participate in an exercise with Is¬ 
rael Defense Forces this month. 

Israel is one of several countries 
to restrict travelers from Italy, 
which has the highest reported 
number of coronavirus cases in 
Europe. There are thousands of 
U.S. service members, civilian 
workers and family members 
based in Italy. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Report: Russians 
continue to sow 
election discord 



Jon Elswick/AP 


A collection of Instagram posts, seen on Wednesday, which Facebook, the owner of Instagram, yanked 
off the site in October after concluding that they originated from Russia. 


By Amanda Seitz 
and Barbara Ortutay 

Associated Press 

Four years after Russia-linked 
groups stoked divisions in the U.S. 
presidential election on social 
media platforms, a new report 
shows that Moscow’s campaign 
hasn’t let up and has become 
harder to detect. 

The report from University of 
Wisconsin-Madison professor 
Young Mie Kim found that Rus¬ 
sia-linked social media accounts 
are posting about the same divi¬ 
sive issues — race relations, gun 
laws and immigration — as they 
did in 2016 when the Kremlin 
polluted American voters’ feeds 
with messages about the presi¬ 
dential election. 

Since then, however, the Rus¬ 
sians have grown better at imitat¬ 
ing U.S. campaigns and political 
fan pages online, said Kim, who 
analyzed thousands of posts. She 
studied more than 5 million Face- 
book ads during the 2016 election, 
identifying Russia’s fingerprints 
on some of the messages through 


an ad-tracking app installed on 
volunteers’ computers. Her re¬ 
view is co-published by the Bren¬ 
nan Center for Justice, a law and 
policy institute, where she is a 
scholar. 

The recent improvements make 
it harder for voters and social 
media platforms to identify the 
foreign interference, Kim said. 

“For normal users, it is too sub¬ 
tle to discern the differences,” 
Kim said. “By mimicking domes¬ 
tic actors, with similar logos (and) 
similar names, they are trying to 
avoid verification.” 

Kim’s report comes weeks after 
U.S. intelligence officials briefed 
lawmakers on Russian efforts to 
stir chaos in American politics 
and undermine public confidence 
in this year’s election. The clas¬ 
sified briefing detailed Russian 
efforts to boost the White House 
bids of both Republican President 
Donald Trump and Democratic 
Sen. Bernie Sanders. 

Last month, FBI Director 
Christopher Wray warned that 
Russia was still actively waging 
“information warfare” with an 


army of fictional social media 
personas and bots that spread 
disinformation. 

In a rare, joint statement Mon¬ 
day, the leaders of America’s in¬ 
telligence agencies cautioned that 
foreign actors were spreading 
false information ahead of Super 
Tuesday to “cause confusion and 
create doubt in our system.” 

But intelligence officials have 
not released any details about 
the type of disinformation or ex¬ 
plained how Americans should 
protect themselves from it. 

Russia has repeatedly denied 


interfering in the U.S. elections 
and did so again on Thursday. 

“You just want us to repeat 
again that we have nothing to do 
with the U.S. elections,” Russia’s 
foreign ministry spokeswoman 
Maria Zakharova said. 

Facebook, which had not seen 
Kim’s report, had no immediate 
comment, though the company 
has insisted it is getting better at 
responding to the evolving tactics 
of foreign and domestic actors. 

After getting caught off-guard 
with Russia’s 2016 election in¬ 
terference attempts, Facebook, 


Google, Twitter and others put 
safeguards in place to prevent it 
from happening again. This in¬ 
cludes taking down posts, groups 
and accounts that engage in “co¬ 
ordinated inauthentic behavior,” 
and strengthening verification 
procedures for political ads. 

Kim’s analysis found the ac¬ 
counts appeared to mimic exist¬ 
ing political ones, including one 
called “Bernie.2020_” that used 
campaign logos to make it seem 
like it was connected to Sanders’ 
campaign or was a fan page for 
his supporters, Kim said. 


Trump cheers on exit 
of ex-Mayor Bloomberg 


Elizabeth Warren ends 
her 2020 presidential bid 


By Jonathan Lemire 
and Zeke Miller 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—While Super 
Tuesday left the Democrats with 
a pair of front-runners President 
Donald Trump believes he can 
define and defeat, there are still 
some private worries in the White 
House. 

There is concern that the Dem¬ 
ocrats’ messy nomination contest 
may end up producing an embold¬ 
ened version of the very man who 
once worried Trump so much as 
a foe that it led to the president’s 
impeachment. 

That would be Joe Biden. 

Still, there was plenty for 
Trump to like in Tuesday’s 14- 
state round of voting that trans¬ 
formed the Democratic race into 
a delegate shootout between an 
avowed proponent of democratic 
socialism (Bernie Sanders) and 
a longtime Washington insider 
(Biden). It banished from the 
race former New York Mayor 
Mike Bloomberg, whose endless 
millions had gotten under the 
president’s skin, and it pushed 
aside Massachusetts Sen. Eliza¬ 
beth Warren, who could have 
proved to be a formidable rhetori¬ 
cal challenger against Trump. 

That sets up Trump to run for 


reelection on familiar territory 
and allows him to revive some 
of the same lines of attack that 
proved successful in 2016. 

The public reaction from 
Trump and his campaign on 
Wednesday was gleeful as Biden’s 
remarkable campaign comeback 
reset the Democratic nomination 
fight into a two-candidate contest 
with Sanders. 

Those around the president 
have long asserted that Sanders, 
with his unapologetic support 
for “Medicare for All,” free col¬ 
lege and other wish list items, 
is too liberal for most of the na¬ 
tion. They also believe Biden has 
lost a step and is saddled with a 
decadeslong Washington record 
and questions surrounding the 
conduct of his son Hunter. 

“Truly is a ‘heads we win, tails 
they lose’ situation,” said Trump 
campaign communications di¬ 
rector Tim Murtaugh. 

But there are some caveats in 
the campaign’s confidence. 

Trump and his team have spent 
the last year trying to lump the 
Democratic contenders together 
as left-wing radicals. Biden’s 
working-class appeal and more 
pragmatic policy approach aren’t 
a ready fit with that GOP fram¬ 
ing. Trump allies have pointed 
to Biden’s embrace of liberal 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


President Donald Trump speaks 
at the Latino Coalition Legislative 
Summit at the JW Marriott, on 
Wednesday, in Washington. 

positions on gun control, but he 
steered clear of the more extreme 
positions of his rivals on health 
care. 

Watching the results Tues¬ 
day night from the White House 
residence, Trump cheered the 
collapse of Bloomberg, who sank 
more than $500 million of his own 
money into his campaign yet per¬ 
formed woefully the first day his 
name appeared on the ballot. 

The president unleashed a se¬ 
ries of tweets the next morning 
that belittled the Democratic 
field and he was so eager to talk 
about the race that he invited re¬ 
porters to ask him about it during 
a White House meeting with air¬ 
line executives. 


By Will Weissert 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Elizabeth 
Warren, who electrified progres¬ 
sives with her “plan for every¬ 
thing” and strong message of 
economic populism, dropped out 
of the Democratic presidential 
race on Thursday, days after the 
onetime front-runner failed to 
win a single Super Tuesday state, 
not even her own. 

For much of the past year, her 
campaign had all the markers 
of success, robust poll numbers, 
impressive fundraising and a 
sprawling political infrastruc¬ 
ture that featured staffers on 
the ground across the country. 
But once voting began in Febru¬ 
ary, she never found a reliable 
base of supporters as Democrats 
coalesced around Vermont Sen. 
Bernie Sanders, her progressive 
rival, and former Vice President 
Joe Biden, who established him¬ 
self as the leading centrist in the 
race. 

“I refuse to let disappointment 
blind me — or you — to what 
we’ve accomplished,” Warren 
told her campaign staff on a call 
Thursday. 

“We didn’t reach our goal, but 
what we have done together — 
what you have done — has made 
a lasting difference. It’s not the 
scale of the difference we wanted 


to make, but it matters.” 

Outside her Cambridge, Mass., 
home Thursday, Warren said she 
wasn’t going to endorse anyone 
right away. 

“I need some space and I need 
a little time right now,” she said, 
standing next to her husband, 
Bruce Mann, and golden retriev¬ 
er, Bailey. 

Warren’s voice cracked when 
she talked about meeting so many 
little girls while campaigning 
around the country for the past 
year and knowing they “are going 
to have to wait four more years,” 
at least, to see a woman in the 
White House. 

Warren’s exit leaves the Demo¬ 
cratic field with just one female 
candidate: Hawaii Rep. Tulsi Gab¬ 
bard, who has collected only one 
delegate toward the nomination. 

That is a frustrating twist for a 
party that once boasted the most 
diverse presidential field in his¬ 
tory and harnessed the votes and 
energy of women to retake con¬ 
trol of the House, primarily with 
female candidates, in 2018. 

Despite Warren’s disappointing 
finish, she offers the potential of a 
coveted endorsement to Sanders 
and Biden, who are effectively 
the last candidates in the Demo¬ 
cratic contest. 
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DOJ watchdog: FBI 
domestic threat 
assessment lacking 



Jose Cojom shows the destruction his kitchen sustained in the recent Tennessee tornado. 

Survival stories: Beacons of 
hope amid tornado devastation 


By Matt Zapotosky 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The Justice 
Department inspector general 
on Wednesday chided the FBI 
for failing to fully address weak¬ 
nesses in how it assesses pos¬ 
sible homegrown terrorists — an 
area in which officials have been 
working to improve after several 
attacks by suspects previously 
known to law enforcement. 

In a 41-page report, Inspector 
General Michael Horowitz wrote 
that while the bureau seemed to 
admit its failings, it had “not taken 
sufficient action” to fix them. 

For example, Horowitz wrote, 
the FBI issued a new policy in 
September 2015 requiring field of¬ 
fices to conduct specific database 
checks and interview subjects of 
counterterrorism assessments. 
But a review found that the field 
offices did not always comply. 

In 2017, Horowitz wrote, the 
FBI found some potential terror¬ 
ist threats that might not have 
been adequately examined from 
2014 to 2016. But officials did not 
take adequate action on nearly 
40% of those cases for 18 months, 
Horowitz wrote. 

“As a result, potential terror¬ 
ist threats were not mitigated 
for more than 1 year,” Horowitz 
wrote. 

How the bureau assesses home¬ 
grown violent extremists — those 
in the United States inspired to 
attack by terrorist organizations 
abroad — is extremely conse¬ 
quential. Horowitz noted that in 
the more than 20 homegrown 
terrorist attacks in the U.S. since 
Sept. 11, 2001, several suspects 
had been previously assessed by 
the bureau as a potential threat 
but not fully investigated. 

For each case Horowitz wrote, 
the bureau opened an assessment 
but ultimately decided the suspect 
did not pose a threat to national 
security. An assessment is a pre¬ 
cursor to a preliminary or full in¬ 
vestigation, in which the FBI can 
take more aggressive steps. 

Horowitz wrote that an internal 
FBI document said the bureau had 
a “fundamentally incomplete un¬ 
derstanding” of the threat posed 


by such extremists, and that de¬ 
ciphering whether suspects are 
merely consuming terrorist pro¬ 
paganda or planning an attack “is 
extremely complex.” He noted, 
though, that some FBI field offic¬ 
es “may not be fully aware of the 
investigative tools and techniques 
that can be used to thoroughly 
investigate counterterrorism as¬ 
sessment subjects.” 

In a letter included in Horow¬ 
itz’s report, Suzanne Turner, chief 
of the FBI’s External Audit and 
Compliance Section, wrote that 
the bureau has “made changes to 
implement the best practices and 
make recommended changes.” 

Horowitz also criticized the bu¬ 
reau for not developing strategies 
to address “the challenges as¬ 
sociated with the potential cross 
over between terrorist threats 
and other categories of threats, 
for example, those posed by indi¬ 
viduals with mental health issues 
and criminal threats to life.” 

Horowitz noted the FBI had 
shown a commitment to fighting 
homegrown violent extremism, 
making it a priority for its coun¬ 
terterrorism division and increas¬ 
ing the number of agents working 
on it in field offices across the 
country. The FBI told Horowitz 
that it had arrested 65 people who 
were planning to conduct terror¬ 
ist attacks in the U.S. from Janu¬ 
ary 2015 to December 2018. 

Horowitz conceded that pre¬ 
venting homegrown violent 
extremism is “particularly chal¬ 
lenging,” as the FBI is required 
“to balance constitutional protec¬ 
tions afforded to U.S. persons with 
its obligation to protect national 
security.” Notably, he wrote that 
the FBI should consider whether 
to amend its policy and “permit 
follow-up inquiries of closed as¬ 
sessments” — which could raise 
civil liberties concerns about 
whether officials are examining 
people without proper cause. 

“Even if the numbers are small, 
re-assessments can help to ensure 
that the FBI does not miss an op¬ 
portunity to identify subjects 
of closed ... assessments about 
whom evidence of a nexus to ter¬ 
rorism may have developed since 
the closure,” Horowitz wrote. 


By Travis Loller 

Associated Press 

COOKEVILLE, Tenn. — Mo¬ 
ments after a tornado tore 
through his quiet Tennessee 
neighborhood, Darrell Jennings 
walked out his front door and 
heard screaming. 

The house next door — and 
many others — had been leveled 
to its foundations. Somehow, the 
Jennings house suffered only a 
few broken windows. 

It quickly became a shelter 
for those who were suddenly 
left with nothing. The next-door 
neighbors, who had miraculously 
survived, straggled over. Others 
joined them. 

“It’s like we were a beacon,” 
Amy Jennings said an interview 
Wednesday. “We had a house full 
of muddy people in their pajamas. 
A lot of babies were screaming. 
Our teenage kids were amazing. 
They went into action. They held 
those kids and got them calm.” 

The monstrous tornado tore 
a 2-mile-long path through Put¬ 
nam County early Tuesday, kill¬ 
ing 18 people, including five 
children under 13. Another 88 
were injured, some critically. The 
statewide death toll was 24, and 
authorities warned it could rise 
as crews examined debris piles. 

No place in the state saw more 
destruction than pockets of Put¬ 
nam County, where the Jennings 
home and a few others left be¬ 
came impromptu support centers 
for neighbors left homeless. 

Darrell Jennings, a trained 
EMT and firefighter, had awak¬ 
ened his wife, Amy, and their 


three kids and hurried them into 
a hallway just before the tornado 
struck. It was over in seconds. 

When he ventured outside, 
Jennings expected to see a few 
downed trees and some scat¬ 
tered debris. He found total 
devastation. 

Sitting on their couch Wednes¬ 
day afternoon, Darrell and Amy 
Jennings teared up as they re¬ 
called the immediate aftermath. 
Three of the children sheltering 
in their home had head injuries, 
Darrell Jennings said. With no 
power or cellphone service, he 
used his radio to call for help. 

“I told them, ‘Everything is de¬ 
stroyed around us. Send us every¬ 
thing you’ve got.’ I’ve probably 
had about 30 firefighters tell me 
that’s how they woke up.” 

Because their road was impas¬ 
sible, first responders set up a 
base at a local church. Those who 
could walk made their way from 
the Jennings’ house through the 
darkness, stumbling over the re¬ 
mains of their homes and belong¬ 
ings in pouring rain and sleet. 

“We gave away all our shoes, 
because everyone was barefoot,” 
Amy Jennings said. “One little 
girl said, ‘I don’t want to leave the 
house that stayed up.’” 

Some carried the children in 
their arms. Another neighbor 
drove his truck through yards 
and over fences to carry an older 
neighbor to the church. With the 
nearest neighbors safe, Darrell 
Jennings began searching the 
rubble for survivors. 

He pulled several people out. 
One of those he tried to help was 


a small girl who didn’t survive. 

“All the lives lost, it’s unbeliev¬ 
able, unfathomable. It was hard to 
sleep last night, thinking of them 
and their loss,” he said. 

In his 32 years as a volunteer 
EMT and firefighter, Jennings 
said he had been to about 10 dif¬ 
ferent tornado sites, and “this is 
about the worst I’ve ever seen.” 

The neighborhood was warm 
and sunny after the storm, filled 
with the sound of chainsaws as 
hundreds of volunteers worked to 
clear fallen trees and sort debris 
into piles. 

The Jennings home remained 
a support center. A neighbor’s 
outbuilding lay on its side in the 
their driveway, someone’s cat was 
holed up in their bathroom and 
cases of bottled water and snacks 
for neighbors and volunteers kept 
filling their porch. 

The Jennings’ children, two 
high school seniors and an eighth 
grader, sprang into action. 

“They’re learning that they 
have the power to do good and 
help others, even in the midst of 
our crisis,” Amy Jennings said. 

Several neighbors said that they 
aren’t going to rebuild because 
the memories are too terrible. 
Amy Jennings said that she’s been 
helping people recover what they 
can, meanwhile. The personal 
items she’s found include stuffed 
animals that remained miracu¬ 
lously dry under a mattress and a 
statue of a husband and wife that 
looked totally unscathed. 

“The little things I salvage 
from their past can help them 
build their future,” she said. 


R. Kelly pleads not guilty to reworked federal abuse charges 


By Michael Tarm 

Associated Press 

CHICAGO — R&B singer R. 
Kelly on Thursday pleaded not 
guilty to an updated federal in¬ 
dictment that includes sex abuse 
allegations involving a new 
accuser. 

Attorney Steve Greenberg en¬ 
tered the plea on the 53-year-old 
singer’s behalf in Chicago federal 


court. Kelly stood next to Green¬ 
berg in orange jail garb, holding 
his hands behind his back. 

The 13-count superseding in¬ 
dictment was unsealed last month 
and includes multiple counts ac¬ 
cusing Kelly of child pornogra¬ 
phy. It is largely the same as the 
original indictment — which also 
had 13 counts — but includes a 
reference to a new accuser, re¬ 


ferred to only as “Minor 6.” 

Prosecutors said during the 
hearing Thursday that it was like¬ 
ly there would be another super¬ 
seding indictment against Kelly 
in the coming weeks, though they 
provided no details. 

Kelly, who has denied ever 
abusing anyone, faces several 
dozen counts of state and federal 
sexual misconduct charges in Il¬ 


linois, Minnesota and New York, 
from sexual assault to heading 
a racketeering scheme aimed at 
supplying Kelly with girls. 

The Grammy-award winning 
musician was jailed in July and 
has been awaiting trial at a Chi¬ 
cago federal jail a block from 
the courthouse where he attends 
pretrial hearings. He has partici¬ 
pated in hearings in his New York 


case by video. 

The federal charges in Chicago 
accuse Kelly of filming himself 
having sex with underage girls 
and of paying off potential wit¬ 
nesses in his 2008 trial—at which 
he was acquitted — to get them to 
change their stories. 

U.S. District Judge Harry 
Leinenweber also moved the trial 
date from April to Oct. 13. 
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Senators reach 
$2B deal to boost 
conservation, parks 



Morry Gash/AP 

Five people were killed in a workplace shooting last week at the Molson Coors facility in Milwaukee. 

Noose was placed on Wisconsin 
brewery shooter’s locker in 2015 


By Todd Richmond 

Associated. Press 

MADISON, Wis. — Someone 
placed a noose several years ago 
on the locker of a Wisconsin brew¬ 
ery employee who opened fire 
on his co-workers last week, the 
brewery operator said Wednes¬ 
day. Police quickly warned that 
it’s too early to conclude that rac¬ 
ism was a factor in the attack. 

Anthony Ferrill, an electrician 
at the sprawling Molson Coors 
brewery in Milwaukee, fatally 
shot five co-workers before kill¬ 
ing himself on the campus last 
week. His motive remains un¬ 
known. Ferrill was black. Four of 
the victims were white. The fifth 
was Latino. 

Milwaukee police said in a 
statement that detectives are still 
investigating and so far “neither 
race nor racism has been identi¬ 
fied as a factor in this incident.” 
They also said they haven’t yet 
found anything suggesting the 
victims were involved in any rac¬ 
ist behavior toward Ferrill. 

But they cautioned that the in¬ 
vestigation into the Feb. 26 shoot¬ 
ing is still ongoing. 

“It is imperative to wait for the 
facts of the investigation to be 
released rather than speculating 
and generating a false narrative 


that could negatively impact the 
lives of the family members of 
the victims and of the suspect, as 
well as the employees of Molson 
Coors,” the statement said. 

Local media have reported over 
several days on speculation that 
the attack was racially motivated, 
interviewing current and former 
Molson Coors employees anony¬ 
mously complaining about long¬ 
standing discrimination against 
black workers. 

The company on Wednesday 
confirmed that a noose was placed 
on Ferrill’s locker in 2015. Ferrill 
wasn’t working that day but was 
told about it, the company said. 

Molson Coors spokesman Adam 
Collins said that the company in¬ 
vestigated, but there was no secu¬ 
rity surveillance video showing 
who placed the noose on the lock¬ 
er. The company explained to em¬ 
ployees that such actions weren’t 
acceptable and shared channels 
for filing discrimination or ha¬ 
rassment complaints. He said 
there’s no evidence to suggest 
any of the shooting victims were 
involved in the noose incident. 

Collins called the incident “dis¬ 
gusting,” but said that there’s no 
record of Ferrill filing any com¬ 
plaints with the company or the 
federal Equal Employment Op¬ 
portunities Commission. 


Two former brewery employ¬ 
ees, Robert Powell and Lonnie 
Carl Jones, told the Milwaukee 
Journal Sentinel for a story pub¬ 
lished Tuesday that a few months 
after the noose was found, sev¬ 
eral racist notes were slipped into 
Ferrill’s locker. 

Jones told the AP in a telephone 
interview that he said Ferrill 
mentioned to him that someone 
had placed an ace of spades play¬ 
ing card on his locker in 2016 or 
2017. 

“We knew what that meant,” 
Jones said. “It’s calling you black, 
like a spade.” 

He said that workers of differ¬ 
ent races clustered together in 
cliques. He noticed racist graffiti 
directed toward blacks on bath¬ 
room stalls and said that a His¬ 
panic employee refused to train 
him on how to use a machine that 
filled bottles with beer because 
he is black. 

Jones described Ferrill as a 
quiet man who was focused on 
his work. He never fooled around 
because he didn’t want to give his 
managers any reason to fire him, 
he said. 

“That man was a nice guy,” 
Jones said. “He wasn’t crazy. He 
was normal like everybody else. 
They (just) pushed Tony too far.” 


By Matthew Daly 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Senate 
leaders and the Trump adminis¬ 
tration have reached an election- 
year deal to double spending on 
a popular conservation program 
and devote more than a $1 billion 
a year to clear a growing mainte¬ 
nance backlog at national parks. 

The deal, announced Wednes¬ 
day by senators from both par¬ 
ties, would spend about $2.2 
billion per year on conservation 
and outdoor recreation projects 
and park maintenance across the 
country. 

If approved by Congress and 
signed by President Donald 
Trump, the bill “will be the most 
significant conservation legisla¬ 
tion enacted by Congress in near¬ 
ly half a century,” said veteran 
Sen. Lamar Alexander, R-Tenn. 

Alexander was one of 12 sena¬ 
tors from both parties who hailed 
the bill. The breakthrough, which 
is supported by the leaders of 
both parties, came as Trump 
tweeted support for the proposal 
despite repeatedly trying to slash 
spending for the federal Land 
and Water Conservation Fund in 
recent years. 

The plan announced Wednes¬ 
day would fully fund the con¬ 
servation program and add $1.3 
billion a year for deferred park 
maintenance. The proposed $900 
million for land and water conser¬ 
vation is nearly double the $485 
million Congress approved this 
year and 60 times larger than the 
$15 million Trump proposed in 
his 2021 budget last month. 

Trump credited Republican 
Sens. Cory Gardner of Colorado 
and Steve Daines of Montana for 
his change of heart. “ALL thanks 
to @SenCoryGardner and @Ste- 


veDaines, two GREAT Conserva¬ 
tive Leaders!” Trump tweeted. 

Both Daines and Gardner are 
seeking reelection this year, 
and Gardner is considered one 
of the Senate’s most vulnerable 
incumbents. Gardner, who went 
to the White House with Daines 
last week to lobby Trump on the 
bill, denied that politics played a 
role in the president’s reversal. 
He and Daines said they showed 
Trump pictures and maps of their 
states, stressing the importance 
of conservation in the West. They 
also noted that Senate Majority 
Leader Mitch McConnell backs 
the bill. 

“I’m not going to try to play 
politics or point partisan fingers,” 
Gardner told reporters Wednes¬ 
day. “I’m going to focus on the 
good the great outdoors does.” 

Daines also downplayed the 
bill’s politics, saying, “This is a 
bipartisan moment.” 

“This is about doing the right 
thing for America,” added Sen. 
Tom Udall, D-N.M. 

Former Colorado Gov. John 
Hickenlooper, the Democratic 
front-runner to challenge Gard¬ 
ner, said in a tweet that Gardner 
supported cuts to the conserva¬ 
tion fund as recently as 2018. 
Gardner also voted to confirm 
former oil and coal lobbyist David 
Bernhardt as interior secretary. 

“Only President Trump would 
praise a record like this,” Hicken¬ 
looper said. 

Trump predicted Congress 
would approve the plan, which 
helps address a $12 billion mainte¬ 
nance backlog of national parks. 

“When I sign it into law, it will 
be HISTORIC for our beautiful 
public lands,” Trump said in a 
tweet. 


DEA to return $82K life savings seized at airport, but doesn’t say why 


By Justin Jouvenal 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The Drug 
Enforcement Administration 
plans to return a man’s life sav¬ 
ings that the agency seized from 
his daughter at an airport over 
the summer, according to a letter 
from the agency, but it provided 
little reason for why the more 
than $82,000 in cash was taken or 
why it was being given back. 

Rebecca Brown said that she 
was never told she was under sus¬ 
picion of a crime, that no drugs 
or other contraband were found 
during a search of her bag and 
that neither she nor her father 
have been charged with any 
crime since a DEA agent took the 
money at Pittsburgh Internation¬ 
al Airport as she was on her way 


to Boston in late August. 

Brown and her father, Terry 
Rolin, filed a class-action lawsuit 
against the DEA, the Transporta¬ 
tion Security Administration and 
government officials in January, 
saying that the agencies violate 
the Constitution’s ban on unlaw¬ 
ful searches and seizures by 
confiscating cash from travelers 
without probable cause to suspect 
that a crime has been committed. 
The lawsuit claims that the DEA’s 
only criterion for confiscating 
cash is that it exceeds $5,000. 

It is legal to travel domestically 
with any amount of cash, but trav¬ 
elers going abroad must declare 
amounts of more than $10,000. 

On Feb. 28, an attorney for 
Brown and Rolin received a let¬ 
ter from a DEA lawyer saying the 
money was being returned. 


“After further review, a deci¬ 
sion has been made to return 
the property,” the letter read, 
but it provided no additional 
explanation. 

Brown said in an interview 
Wednesday that she was relieved 
the money would be returned be¬ 
cause her father, who is 79, has 
had to put off critical dental care 
and has not been able to repair his 
pickup truck. Still, she was angry 
that the agency did not shed more 
light on the incident. 

“There’s zero explanation and 
zero apology,” Brown said. “It’s 
unfortunate the government is 
able to do this to people. It’s just 
not fair.” 

Dan Alban, a lawyer at the In¬ 
stitute for Justice, which is repre¬ 
senting Brown and Rolin, said the 
lawsuit will continue because the 


institute is still getting reports 
that the DEA is seizing money at 
airports on flimsy pretexts. 

Alban said the DEA’s returning 
the money “confirms there was 
no probable cause for a seizure.” 

“I think they realized: What 
were these guys doing?” Alban 
said of the seizure. “There was no 
evidence of criminal activity.” 

Brown said the episode began 
after visiting her father’s Pitts- 
burgh-area home, during which 
time he asked her to open a joint 
bank account with him. Rolin 
kept his savings in cash, a habit 
he picked up from his parents, 
who had lived through the Great 
Depression. 

Brown said she got the money 
on a Sunday night and was leav¬ 
ing for her home in the Boston 
area on a flight the next morning, 


before banks opened. Brown said 
that she tucked the money into 
her carry-on and planned to open 
the account when she got home. 

After a security scan, a DEA 
agent stopped her at the gate just 
before her flight left, she said. 
The agent asked her why she was 
carrying so much cash. Brown 
put Rolin on the phone to confirm 
the story about opening a bank 
account, but he was unable to con¬ 
firm certain details because he is 
experiencing cognitive decline. 

“He just handed me the phone 
and said, ‘Your stories don’t 
match,”’ Brown recalled the 
agent saying. “‘We’re seizing the 
cash.’” 

Brown was stunned, and she 
eventually approached the Insti¬ 
tute for Justice for help, sparking 
the lawsuit. 
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Russia, Turkey: Cease-fire in northwest Syria 


By Vladimir Isachenkov 
and Suzan Fraser 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW — The presidents 
of Russia and Turkey said they 
reached agreements on a cease¬ 
fire to take effect at midnight 
Thursday in northwestern Syria, 
where escalating fighting had 
threatened to put forces from the 
two countries into a direct mili¬ 
tary conflict. 

Russian President Vladimir 
Putin and Turkish President 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan said the 
deal also envisions setting up a 
security corridor along a strate¬ 
gic highway in Idlib province. 

Putin voiced hope the deal will 
serve as a “good basis for ending 
the fighting in the Idlib de-escala¬ 
tion zone, put an end to suffering 
of civilian population and contain 
a growing humanitarian crisis.” 

Erdogan said he and Putin 
agreed to help refugees return to 
their homes. More than 900,000 
people have been displaced by the 
fighting since the forces of Syrian 
President Bashar Assad launched 
an offensive in December. 

Both leaders had underlined the 


need to reach an agreement at the 
start of the Kremlin talks, which 
lasted more than six hours. One 
goal had been to prevent damage 
to their bilateral relations and 
blossoming Russia-Turkey trade. 

The Russian and Turkish for¬ 
eign ministers said the agree¬ 
ment involves a cease-fire that 
must be enforced starting at mid¬ 
night along existing battle lines. 
The deal also envisages setting 
up a 7-mile-wide security corri¬ 
dor along the M4 highway. The 
corridor will be jointly patrolled 
by Russian and Turkish troops, 
starting March 15. 

Until the latest crisis, Putin and 
Erdogan had managed to coordi¬ 
nate their interests in Syria even 
though Moscow backed Assad 
while Ankara supported the gov¬ 
ernment’s foes throughout Syr¬ 
ia’s nine-year war. Both Russia 
and Turkey were eager to avoid 
a showdown but the sharply con¬ 
flicting interests in Idlib province 
made it difficult to negotiate a mu¬ 
tually acceptable compromise. 

A Russia-backed Syrian offen¬ 
sive to regain control over Idlib 
— the last opposition-controlled 



Jean-Francois Badias/AP 


Workers of the national railway company SNCF check a high-speed 
TGV train after it derailed on a trip to Paris in Ingenheim, near 
Strasbourg, eastern France, on Thursday. 


High-speed train derails in 
eastern France; 21 injured 


Associated Press 

PARIS — One of France’s 
vaunted high-speed trains de¬ 
railed Thursday morning on a 
trip to Paris, injuring 21 people 
including the driver, officials 
said. 

The driver, who was seriously 
injured, managed to slam on the 
emergency brakes and bring the 
train to a halt. It was the first de¬ 
railment of a TGV train in nearly 
40 years of commercial service. 

Regional authorities said 20 
other people also suffered inju¬ 
ries, some of them slight. Train 
operator SNCF said they included 
the train conductor, who suffered 
a back injury. 

The train, carrying 300 passen¬ 
gers, was traveling from Colmar 
in eastern France to the capital 
and was racing along at 170 mph 


when it jumped the tracks. 

The derailment opened a gash 
on the pointed nose of the sleek 
train, which stayed upright. Its 
side was scratched and some win¬ 
dows were cracked. 

The SNCF said it was the first 
time that a commercially oper¬ 
ated TGV train has derailed since 
the service was inaugurated 
in 1981, between Paris and the 
southern city of Lyon. TGV stands 
for “Train a Grande Vitesse,” or 
high-speed train. 

The seriously injured train driv¬ 
er was evacuated by helicopter. 

Passengers told French media 
they felt a bang before the train 
slowed and stopped. 

An investigation will deter¬ 
mine whether the train struck an 
earth bank that collapsed close to 
the track. 


region in the country — has re¬ 
sulted in Turkey sending thou¬ 
sands of troops into Idlib to repel 
the Syrian army. Clashes on the 
ground and in the air have left 
dozens dead on both sides. Russia, 
which has helped Assad reclaim 
most of the country’s territory, 
has signaled it won’t sit by while 
Turkey routs his troops now. 

The fighting has also pushed 
nearly 1 million Syrian civil¬ 
ians toward Turkey. Erdogan 
responded by opening Turkey’s 
gateway to Europe in an apparent 
bid to persuade the West to offer 
more support to Ankara. 

Just before sitting down with 
Erdogan, Putin discussed the 
situation in Idlib with European 
Council head Charles Michel, who 
met the Turkish president in An¬ 


kara on Wednesday. The Kremlin 
said Michel informed Putin about 
the EU’s efforts to block the flow 
of migrants. 

Putin offered Erdogan his con¬ 
dolences over Turkish losses in 
a Syrian airstrike but noted that 
Syrian troops also suffered heavy 
losses. Another Turkish soldier 
was killed in an attack in Idlib 
Thursday, raising the number of 
Turkish soldiers killed since the 
beginning of February to 59. 

“The world’s eyes are on us,” 
Erdogan had said. “The steps we 
will take, the right decisions we 
will take here today will help ease 
(concerns in) the region and our 
countries.” 

The fighting in Idlib is the most 
severe test of Russia-Turkey ties 
since the crisis triggered by Tur¬ 


key’s downing of a Russian war¬ 
plane near the Syrian border in 
November 2015. Russia respond¬ 
ed then with an array of sweeping 
economic sanctions, cutting the 
flow of its tourists to Turkey and 
banning most Turkish exports. 

Turkey can’t afford a replay 
of that costly crisis, far less a 
military conflict with a nuclear 
power, but it has a strong position 
to bargain with. Moscow needs 
Ankara as a partner in a Syrian 
settlement and Russia’s supply 
routes for its forces in Syria lie 
through the Turkish Straits. 

The talks in Moscow mark the 
10th meeting in just over a year 
between Putin and Erdogan, who 
call each other “dear friend” 
and have polished a fine art of 
bargaining. 
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UN agency: Iran's 
uranium stockpile 
in violation of deal 



Migrants walk across a bridge in Edirne near the Turkish-Greek border on Thursday. 

Turkey deploying special forces 
to border amid migrant surge 


Associated. Press 

VIENNA — Iran has nearly 
tripled its stockpile of enriched 
uranium since November in vio¬ 
lation of its deal with world pow¬ 
ers, U.N. atomic watchdog agency 
said Tuesday, while raising new 
questions about possible nucle¬ 
ar-related activities and unde¬ 
clared nuclear material at three 
locations. 

The International Atomic En¬ 
ergy Agency made the state¬ 
ment in a confidential report 
distributed to member countries 
that was seen by The Associated 
Press. The agency said as of Feb. 
19, Iran’s total stockpile of low- 
enriched uranium amounted to 
1.1 tons, compared to 372.3 kilo¬ 
grams on Nov. 3, 2019, noted in its 
November report. 

The current stockpile puts Iran 
within reach of the amount need¬ 
ed to produce a nuclear weapon, 
which it insists it doesn’t want to 
do. 

The nuclear deal that Iran 
signed in 2015 with the United 
States, Germany, France, Brit¬ 
ain, China and Russia, known as 
the Joint Comprehensive Plan of 
Action, or JCPOA, allows Iran 
only to keep a stockpile of 202.8 
kilograms. 

The JCPOA promised Iran 
economic incentives in return 
for the curbs on its nuclear pro¬ 
gram, but since President Donald 
Trump pulled the U.S. out of the 
deal unilaterally in 2018, Iran has 
been slowly violating the deal’s 
restrictions. 

With the violations, Tehran 
has said it hopes to put pressure 
on the other nations involved to 
increase economic incentives to 
make up for hard-hitting sanc¬ 


tions imposed by Washington 
after the American withdrawal. 

In a second report issued 
Tuesday, the IAEA said it had 
identified three locations in 
Iran where the country possibly 
stored undeclared nuclear mate¬ 
rial or undertook nuclear-related 
activities without declaring it to 
international observers. It said 
it had sent questions to Iran in 
three separate letters, but Tehran 
maintained it wasn’t obliged to 
respond. 

The IAEA asked for access to 
two of the sites, but was denied. 
The activities at all three sites 
are thought to have been from the 
early 2000s. 

According to the Washington- 
based Arms Control Association, 
Iran would need roughly 1.16 tons 
of low-enriched uranium—under 
5% purity — and would then need 
to enrich it further to weapons- 
grade, or more than 90% purity, 
for a weapon. 

With the nuclear deal in place, 
Iran’s so-called breakout time 

— the period Tehran would 
need to build a bomb if it choose 

— stood around a year. As Iran 
has stepped away from the limits 
of the 2015 nuclear deal, it slowly 
has narrowed that window. 

However, that doesn’t mean 
that Iran would immediately rush 
toward a bomb if all materials 
were in place. 

Prior to the nuclear deal, Iran 
enriched its uranium up to 20%, 
which is just a short technical 
step away from weapons-grade 
levels of 90%. 

In 2013, Iran’s stockpile of 
enriched uranium was already 
more than 7.72 tons with higher 
enrichment, but it didn’t pursue 
a bomb. 


Associated Press 

ANKARA, Turkey — Turkey 
said Thursday it would deploy 
special forces along its land bor¬ 
der with Greece to prevent Greek 
authorities from pushing back 
migrants trying to cross into Eu¬ 
rope, after Turkey declared its 
previously guarded gateways to 
Europe open. 

Thousands of migrants and 
refugees have tried to cross into 
Greece from the Turkish land 
and sea border in the past week. 
Clashes have been frequent, with 
Greek police firing tear gas, stun 
grenades and water cannons to 
repel thousands of people trying 
to breach the border. Greek au¬ 
thorities say Turkish police have 
also fired tear gas at them in an 
effort to disperse border guards. 

Turkey says Greek authorities 
were also firing live ammuni¬ 
tion at the migrants, and Interior 
Minister Suleyman Soylu said 
Wednesday Turkey would make 


a case in the European Court of 
Human Rights for a migrant it 
says was shot dead by Greek au¬ 
thorities on the border. The Greek 
government has denied any such 
incident occurred, calling it “fake 
news.” 

Soylu, who visited the bor¬ 
der area Thursday, said Turkey 
would deploy 1,000 special forces 
along its land border to prevent 
Greek authorities from pushing 
back those attempting to cross. 

“As of this morning ... we are 
bringing 1,000 fully equipped 
special forces police (along) the 
Meric river system to prevent the 
push backs,” Soylu said. “With 
the help of Zodiac boats they will 
(prevent) those who mistreat 
people.” 

Soylu said Greece had tried to 
push back around 4,900 migrants 
in violation of international con¬ 
ventions, and accused the Euro¬ 
pean Union and Europe’s border 
protection agency Frontex of re¬ 
maining silent. 


An estimated 4,000-5,000 peo¬ 
ple were near the Pazarkule bor¬ 
der crossing, opposite the Greek 
village of Kastanies, and were 
being prevented from crossing, 
Soylu said. 

“It is a border gate, they are 
obliged to take them in. They are 
obliged to take in asylum-seek¬ 
ers,” the minister said. 

But he added the migrants were 
not obliged to use the official bor¬ 
der crossing and could cross any¬ 
where along the roughly 125-mile 
long border. Much of the border is 
demarcated by a river, and many 
migrants have tried wading, row¬ 
ing or swimming across it. 

“I want to say that there is no 
rule that says they have to cross 
from Pazarkule,” Soylu said. 

The minister asserted that 
more than 130,000 migrants had 
crossed into Greece since Feb. 
27, when Turkey made good on 
a threat to open its borders and 
allow migrants and refugees to 
head for Europe. 


Scientists: Half of world’s sandy beaches at risk from climate change 


Associated Press 

BERLIN — Scientists say that 
half of the world’s sandy beaches 
could disappear by the end of the 
century if climate change contin¬ 
ues unchecked. 

Researchers at the European 
Union’s Joint Research Center 
in Ispra, Italy, used satellite im¬ 
ages to track the way beaches 
have changed over the past 30 
years and simulated how global 
warming might affect them in 
the future. 

“What we find is that by the 
end of the century around half 
of the beaches in the world will 
experience erosion that is more 
than 100 meters,” said Michalis 
Vousdoukas. “It’s likely that they 
will be lost.” 

The study, published Monday 


in the journal Nature Climate 
Change, found that the extent 
to which beaches are at risk de¬ 
pends on how much average glob¬ 
al temperatures increase by the 
year 2100. 

Greater temperature increas¬ 
es mean more sea level rise and 
more violent storms in some re¬ 
gions, causing more beaches to 
vanish beneath the waves. 

“The projected shoreline 
changes will substantially im¬ 
pact the shape of the world’s 
coastline,” more than a third of 
which is sandy beach, the authors 
wrote. 

Beaches are valuable for recre¬ 
ation, tourism and wildlife, while 
also providing a natural barrier 
that protects coastal communi¬ 
ties from waves and storms. 

Many coastal areas, including 


beaches, are already heavily af¬ 
fected by human activity such as 
seashore construction and inland 
dams, which reduce the amount 
of silt flowing into oceans that’s 
crucial for beach recovery. 

Some countries will be more 
affected than others, the re¬ 
searchers said. Gambia and 
Guinea-Bissau in West Africa 
could lose more than 60% of their 
beaches, while predictions for 
Pakistan, the island of Jersey in 
the English Channel and the Co¬ 
moros islands are similarly dire. 

Australia would be hardest-hit 
in terms of total beach coastline 
lost, with over 7,080 miles at risk. 
The United States, Canada, Mex¬ 
ico, China, Russia, Argentina and 
Chile would also lose thousands 
of miles of beach, according to 
the study. 



Petros Karadjias/AP 

People enjoy the popular beach of Navagio, or Shipwreck Beach, on 
the western island of Zakynthos, Greece, in 2017. 
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Alexandra Wimley, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette/AP 


Goal of training not disguised 

Tyler Wozniak, 16, of Oakdale, Pa., wearing a wig and fake beard, listens as ushers and security volunteers decide whether they would 
let him into a church during a demonstration led by Terry Berringer, director of Church Emergency Consulting. The class, which teaches 
situational awareness to people working or volunteering in a church or school, was held at The Bible Chapel on Tuesday in Carnegie, Pa. In 
the wake of attacks in schools and houses of worship, the class aimed to teach people how to spot a suspicious person and how to respond. 

THE CENSUS 


$470K 


The amount Wyoming authorities have 
been ordered to return to an Illinois man 

who was the subject of a traffic stop in 
2013. The Wyoming Supreme Court ruled 
Tuesday that the state attorney general’s of¬ 
fice violated Robert Miller’s right to due process under the U.S. Constitution by 
waiting nine months from the date of the traffic stop to file a civil case, The Casper 
Star-Tribune reported. A Wyoming highway patrolman found a manila envelope 
filled with cash in Miller’s vehicle and a search turned up $470,000 in envelopes. 
The trooper learned law enforcement records tied Miller to a drug case from Cali¬ 
fornia. That case, involving the hallucinogen LSD, was later revealed to be 8 years 
old. Miller was never charged with a crime in connection with the traffic stop. 


Accent mark in official 
seal in wrong spot 

kl IMI SANTA FE — An ac- 
ItI ITI cent mark of the offi¬ 
cial seal of the capital city of the 
nation’s most Hispanic state is in 
the wrong spot. 

The misplaced accent mark at 
the top of Santa Fe’s website was 
recently spotted by a reporter 
who uses an accent in his name, 
the Santa Fe New Mexican re¬ 
ported. On the website, the seal 
uses the official name of the city: 
La Villa Real de la Santa Fe de 
San Francisco de Asis, or Santa 
Fe for short. But the seal on the 
city’s website puts the accent 
mark over the first “s” in Asis in¬ 
stead of over the “i.” 

Cop accused of stealing 
during arrest, traffic stop 

ffcU CLEVELAND — A 
\JW1 Cleveland police offi¬ 
cer stole roughly $1,800 from two 
people during two different inci¬ 
dents last year, authorities said. 

Lorenzo Brazzell Jr., 32, faces 
two counts of theft in office in an 
indictment handed up Tuesday by 
a Cuyahoga County grand jury. 
Brazzell, who joined the force in 
March 2017, has been suspended 
without pay. 

The first incident happened 
June 16, during the arrest of a 31- 
year-old man. Brazzell searched 
the man and took $2,100 in cash 
from his pockets, authorities say, 
then took some larger bills and 
kept them. On Aug. 14, another 
police officer stopped a vehicle 
following reports of shots fired. 
Brazell drove up to the scene, 
authorities said. He entered the 
woman’s car under the guise of 
shutting it off so it could be towed, 
but authorities say he found $360 
in the vehicle and stole it. 

Brawl involving crowbar 
leaves student injured 

11 FAWN — A dispute be- 
a r\ tween two teenage boys 
on a school bus in western Penn¬ 
sylvania ended in a street brawl 
involving a crowbar that left one 
teen critically injured, authorities 
said. 

The two Highlands School Dis¬ 
trict students, ages 14 and 17, were 
arguing on the bus Tuesday when 
the older teen opened the emer¬ 
gency exit and ran out when the 
bus stopped on a road in Fawn. 
The younger boy followed, grab¬ 
bing a crowbar that was mounted 
near the bus driver, authorities 
said. The 14-year-old then hit the 
17-year-old in the knee with the 
crowbar, authorities said, but the 
older teen soon got control of the 
crowbar. He then repeatedly hit 
the younger boy in the stomach 
and head, causing several skull 
fractures and other injuries. 

Police charged the 17-year-old 
with attempted homicide and ag¬ 
gravated assault. 

Man pleads guilty to 
smuggling goods to Iran 

|y U CONCORD — A man 
Iri n pleaded guilty in fed¬ 
eral court in New Hampshire to 
smuggling more than $100,000 
worth of motors, pumps and 


valves from the U.S. into Iran. 

The U.S. attorney’s office said 
Aiden Davidson, also known as 
Hamed Aliabadi, 32, is a citizen 
of Iran and a naturalized citizen 
of the U.S. He lived in Tennessee. 
He was manager of a New Hamp¬ 
shire limited liability company 
called Golden Gate International. 

Prosecutors said between De¬ 
cember 2016 and August 2017, 
Davidson and Golden Gate smug¬ 
gled goods from Savannah, Ga., 
to a company that operated an 
online resale business in Tehran, 
Iran. But documents related to 
the shipments falsely identified 
the recipient as a Turkish com¬ 
pany. Davidson was accused of 
willfully evading national secu¬ 
rity controls related to transac¬ 
tions with Iran. Davidson pleaded 
guilty Monday. 

Man uses broom to 
chase away coyotes 

WLM tk SOUTHBOROUGH 
— Police in a Mas¬ 
sachusetts town are urging resi¬ 
dents to be cautious after they 
say a resident had to chase away 
a pack of coyotes in his backyard 
with a broom. 

Southborough police said on 
their Facebook page Monday that 
the man’s wife and their dog, an 
85-pound Rottweiler-German 
Shepherd mix, had been outside 
Sunday night when they were 
surrounded by four coyotes. 

Police said the animals only 
scattered after her husband ran 
out of the house and chased them 


away with a broom. 

Coyote breeding occurs in Feb¬ 
ruary, and in March, the animals 
look for areas to set up their dens 
so that their babies can be born in 
April, police said. 

Police: 'Prank' leads to 
road rage and attack 

AA BURLINGAME—Two 
teenagers were serious¬ 
ly injured when a driver enraged 
by damage done to his car dur¬ 
ing a “prank” struck an innocent 
group of pedestrians he wrongly 
believed were responsible, police 
in Northern California said. 

Two other teenagers had mod¬ 
erate injuries after the attack 
Saturday. The 18-year-old driver, 
Omeed Adibi, of San Mateo, was 
arrested, Burlingame Police Lt. 
Laura Terada said. 

Adibi was booked on charges of 
attempted murder, assault with a 
deadly weapon and driving under 


the influence, according to jail re¬ 
cords. He allegedly believed that 
the four teens had tampered with 
his car, Terada said, and wanted 
to get back at them — but it was 
actually his own friends who 
damaged his car in a prank. 

Student charged after 
stun gun seen at school 

■ tk ST. MARTINVILLE— 
Ll A Louisiana junior high 
school student faces charges after 
allegedly bringing a stun gun to 
campus. 

The St. Martin Parish Sheriff’s 
Office said deputies responded 
Tuesday to a report at Cecilia Jr. 
High School of a 15-year-old boy 
allegedly in possession of a stun 
gun. The student faces one count 
of illegal possession of a danger¬ 
ous weapon on a school campus 
by a student or non-student, news 
outlets reported. There were no 
reports of any injuries. 


2 charged with theft of 
wire at cellphone tower 

lA/W CEDAR GROVE 
WW V — Two West Virginia 
men have been charged related to 
the theft of copper wiring from a 
cellphone tower, police said. 

Charles Ryan Tucker, 42, of 
Mammoth, and Jeremy Lane 
Johnson, 44, of Belle, were 
charged Tuesday with breaking 
and entering and damage to util¬ 
ity company property, Kanawha 
County Sheriff Mike Rutherford 
said in a news release. 

The statement said deputies 
responding to a break-in at a 
cellphone tower site near Cedar 
Grove noticed copper wiring and 
other items were missing. Detec¬ 
tives obtained surveillance foot¬ 
age of the suspects and eventually 
found them. 

Solar array at school 
is pollinator-friendly 

yA RICHMOND — A solar 
w array at a Virginia el¬ 
ementary school is the first to 
receive the highest possible desig¬ 
nation under a new program that 
encourages pollinator-friendly 
solar development. 

The Department of Conserva¬ 
tion and Recreation announced 
Monday that Cople Elementary 
School in Westmoreland County 
had been awarded a Gold Cer¬ 
tified Pollinator Smart Project 
label. 

From wire reports 
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The dilemma facing liberal gun owners 


By Lisa Marie Pane 
Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — Like many lib¬ 
erals, Lara Smith considers her¬ 
self a feminist, favors abortion 
rights and believes the nation’s 
immigration policies under the 
Trump administration have just 
been “vile.” 

But when it comes to guns, 
Smith sounds more like a conser¬ 
vative: She opposes reviving the 
nation’s assault weapons ban, en¬ 
acting red-flag laws or creating 
a registry of firearms. The 48- 
year-old California lawyer owns 
a cache of firearms, from pistols 
to rifles such as the AR-15. 

Smith and liberal gun owners 
like her face a quandary as voting 
in the Democratic primary in¬ 
tensifies. They are nervous about 
some of the gun control measures 
the Democratic candidates are 
pushing and are unsure who to 
trust on this issue. 

“You’re alienating a huge part 
of your constituency,” Smith says 
of the Democratic field’s gun 
proposals. “You have a huge con¬ 
stituency that is looking for some¬ 
thing different and when you are 
talking about restricting a right 
which is so different than every¬ 
thing else you talk about, you are 
being anti-liberal.” 

Gun owners have long been 
seen as a solidly Republican vot¬ 
ing bloc, but there are millions 
of Democrats who own firearms, 
too. 

Many of them are feeling in¬ 
creasingly disillusioned by their 
party as it lurches toward the left 
on the Second Amendment, but 
they’re also wary of President 
Donald Trump for a variety of 
reasons: his conservative lean¬ 
ings but a track record in office 
that has led to several gun re¬ 
strictions, such as the banning of 
bump stocks. 

An estimated 23 percent of 
Democrats nationally lived in 
households with guns in 2018, 
according to the General Social 
Survey, which is conducted by 
NORC at the University of Chica¬ 
go. And roughly 20 percent of gun 
owners — about 12 million people 
— identify as liberal, according to 
results from survey between 2014 
and 2018. More than a third de¬ 
scribe themselves as moderates 
while just under 45 percent call 
themselves conservatives. 

The liberals who are opposed 
to gun control are at odds with a 
broader trend among Democrats 
when it comes to tougher firearms 
restrictions. According to polling 
by Gallup last year, 88 percent 
of Democrats said laws govern¬ 
ing firearm sales should be made 
more strict, up from 77 percent in 
2015 and 63 percent in 2010. 

The political dilemma for 
Democratic gun owners grew 
when former New York Mayor 
Mike Bloomberg entered the 
campaign. Bloomberg heads one 
of the most politically active gun 
control groups and has spent vast 
sums of money pushing his agen¬ 
da in races around the country. 

All the Democrats running for 


president are seeking one form or 
another of gun restrictions. But 
current frontrunner Sen. Bernie 
Sanders finds himself under at¬ 
tack for being too pro gun. 

The candidates brought up 
guns on several occasions during 
last Tuesday’s debate in South 
Carolina, held in the city that 
lived through the mass murder 
of nine black church goers by a 
white supremacist in 2015. 

David Yamane, a sociology pro¬ 
fessor at Wake Forest University 
who studies American gun cul¬ 
ture, said polarization over the 
issue began in the 1970s in the 
wake of the Gun Control Act of 
1968, which was enacted amid 
national outcry over the assassi¬ 
nations of Robert F. Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

Subsequent efforts by the NRA 
to seize on gun rights as a par¬ 
tisan issue only heightened the 
divide. 

Before that, gun politics wasn’t 
divided so sharply on political 
lines. 

One Democratic president, 
John F. Kennedy, was actually 
a member of the National Rifle 
Association. 

Liberal gun owners, Yamane 
said, are generally newer to gun 
ownership and are less likely to 
be the stereotypical face of gun 
owners: older, white men. 

It’s a dynamic that doesn’t “get 
as much play because the public/ 
political ‘face’ of gun owners for 
many remains Wayne LaPierre,” 
the firebrand leader of the NRA. 

Yamane himself is part of the 
Democratic gun-loving public, 
describing himself as a “liberal 
snowflake gun owner." 

Kat Ellsworth, from Chicago, 
was firmly against firearms and 
favored gun-control until just a 
few years ago, when she went 
with a friend to a gun range and 
discovered a love for guns and 
shooting. 

As she looks at the upcoming 
election, she’s torn as a self-de¬ 
scribed liberal and registered 
Democrat. 

With the Illinois primary ap¬ 
proaching in mid-March, she is 
leaning toward Sanders or Sen. 
Elizabeth Warren, two candidates 
whose gun-control positions she 
doesn’t believe are all that rigid. 

“They were both slower than 
others to develop and make pub¬ 
lic their proposals for gun control 
policies, and I believe the reason 
is that both of them are really not 
as anti-gun as they are forced to 
show publicly,” she said. 

If she could give Democratic 
presidential candidates any ad¬ 
vice, she said, it would be this: “I 
feel like they would really gain a 
lot more votes if they would just 
drop the gun-control crap.” 

The Democratic stance on guns 
is directed at multiple constituen¬ 
cies — suburban voters horrified 
by school shootings and urban 
voters fed up with gun violence in 
their neighborhoods. 

When it comes to black voters, 
Kevin Dixie sees guns in a differ¬ 
ent light. An African American, 



Charles Rex Arbogast/AP 


Kat Ellsworth poses for a portrait with five of the seven guns she owns at the Caliber Tactical Gun Range 
in Waukegan, III. 



Charles Rex Arbogast/AP 

Ellsworth fires her Sig Sauer P320 X-Five Legion hand gun at the Caliber Tactical Gun Range. 


Dixie grew up in St. Louis and 
experienced firsthand the toll of 
gun violence. 

He believes that gun rights are 
about empowering communities 
of color and ensuring freedom 
is available to every American, 
regardless of race, ethnicity or 
gender. 

He runs a firearms training 
business called No Other Choice. 

One of his aims is to turn 
around the perception of fire¬ 
arms, especially within minority 
and urban communities, as being 
something that is only for crimi¬ 
nals or police. 

“This is much deeper than 
guns,” Dixie said. 

“It’s not just about owning a 
gun, it’s about maintaining your 
freedom, and we shouldn’t be po- Kevin Dixie poses for a portrait Feb. 9 at The Range, a firearms 
liticizing it.” retailer and gun range in Ballwin, Mo. 
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Gene-editing tool used in body for 1st time 



By Marilynn Marchione 

Associated. Press 

Scientists say they have used 
the gene-editing tool CRISPR in¬ 
side someone’s body for the first 
time, a new frontier for efforts 
to operate on DNA, the chemical 
code of life, to treat diseases. 

A patient recently had it done 
at the Casey Eye Institute at Or¬ 
egon Health & Science University 
in Portland for an inherited form 
of blindness, the companies that 
make the treatment announced 
Wednesday. They would not give 
details on the patient or when the 
surgery occurred. 

It may take up to a month to see 
if it worked to restore vision. If 
the first few attempts seem safe, 
doctors plan to test it on 18 chil¬ 
dren and adults. 

“We literally have the potential 
to take people who are essentially 
blind and make them see,” said 
Charles Albright, chief scientific 
officer at Editas Medicine, the 
Cambridge, Mass.-based com¬ 
pany developing the treatment 
with Dublin-based Allergan. “We 
think it could open up a whole 
new set of medicines to go in and 
change your DNA.” 

Dr. Jason Comander, an eye 
surgeon at Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear in Boston, another hospi¬ 
tal that plans to enroll patients in 
the study, said it marks “a new era 
in medicine” using a technology 
that “makes editing DNA much 
easier and much more effective.” 

Doctors first tried in-the-body 
gene editing in 2017 for a differ¬ 
ent inherited disease using a tool 
called zinc fingers. Many scien¬ 
tists believe CRISPR is a much 
easier tool for locating and cut¬ 
ting DNA at a specific spot, so in¬ 


terest in the new research is very 
high. 

The people in this study have 
Leber congenital amaurosis, 
caused by a gene mutation that 
keeps the body from making a 
protein needed to convert light 
into signals to the brain, which 
enables sight. They’re often born 
with little vision and can lose even 
that within a few years. 

Scientists can’t treat it with 
standard gene therapy — sup¬ 
plying a replacement gene — be¬ 
cause the one needed is too big to 
fit inside the disabled viruses that 
are used to ferry it into cells. 


So they’re aiming to edit, or 
delete the mutation by making 
two cuts on either side of it. The 
hope is that the ends of DNA will 
reconnect and allow the gene to 
work as it should. 

It’s done in an hourlong sur¬ 
gery under general anesthesia. 
Through a tube the width of a 
hair, doctors drip three drops of 
fluid containing the gene-editing 
machinery just beneath the ret¬ 
ina, the lining at the back of the 
eye that contains the light-sens¬ 
ing cells. 

“Once the cell is edited, it’s per¬ 
manent and that cell will persist 


hopefully for the life of the pa¬ 
tient,” because these cells don’t 
divide, said one study leader not 
involved in this first case, Dr. 
Eric Pierce at Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear. 

Doctors think they need to fix 
one tenth to one third of the cells 
to restore vision. In animal tests, 
scientists were able to correct 
half of the cells with the treat¬ 
ment, Albright said. 

The eye surgery itself poses 
little risk, doctors say. Infections 
and bleeding are relatively rare 
complications. 

One of the biggest potential 


risks from gene editing is that 
CRISPR could make unintended 
changes in other genes, but the 
companies have done a lot to 
minimize that and to ensure that 
the treatment cuts only where it’s 
intended to, Pierce said. He has 
consulted for Editas and helped 
test a gene therapy, Luxturna, 
that’s sold for a different type of 
inherited blindness. 

Some independent experts 
were optimistic about the new 
study. 

Dr. Kiran Musunuru, a gene¬ 
editing expert at the University of 
Pennsylvania, said the treatment 
seems likely to work, based on 
tests in human tissue, mice and 
monkeys. 

The gene-editing tool stays in 
the eye and does not travel to other 
parts of the body, so “if something 
goes wrong, the chance of harm 
is very small,” he said. “It makes 
for a good first step for doing gene 
editing in the body.” 

Although the new study is the 
first to use CRISPR to edit a gene 
inside the body, another company, 
Sangamo Therapeutics, has been 
testing zinc finger gene editing to 
treat metabolic diseases. Other 
scientists are using CRISPR to 
edit cells outside the body to try 
to treat cancer, sickle cell and 
some other diseases. 

All of these studies have been 
done with government regulators’ 
approval, unlike Chinese scientist 
He Jiankui’s work, which involved 
editing embryos at the time of 
conception. Changes to embryos’ 
DNA can pass to future genera¬ 
tions, unlike the work being done 
now in adults to treat diseases. 


Biker nonprofit mission to help child abuse victims 



Holly Pelczynski, Bennington) Vt.) Banner/AP 


Bikers “Stumpy” and “Ripley” talk about their experiences as part 
of the Bikers Against Child Abuse biker group and how they protect 
children ages 3 years old to 18 years old during a welcome meeting 
held at the Bennington, Vt., Fire Department last month. 


By Tiffany Tan 

Bennington (Vt.) Banner 

BENNINGTON, Vt. — A mo¬ 
torcycle organization is on a mis¬ 
sion to make the world safer for 
victims of child abuse. 

Members will stand guard 
outside a child’s home whenever 
they’re called, accompany the 
child for court appearances and 
be reachable to the child by phone 
24/7. The child also receives a vest 
with the organization’s patch: a 
fist stamped with “BACA,” which 
stands for Bikers Against Child 
Abuse. 

“Our whole mission is to make 
sure they are not afraid,” the pres¬ 
ident of BACA’s Vermont chapter, 
a woman who goes by the biker 
name Irish, said in a presentation 
at the Bennington Fire Facility 
Wednesday afternoon. The event 
was organized by the Bennington 
County Child Advocacy Center. 

BACA aims to empower victims 
of physical, sexual and emotional 
abuse — who are between 3 and 
18 years old — by providing them 
with physical and emotional sup¬ 
port. Members are all volunteers 


who apparently had to undergo 
background checks; anyone with 
an offense involving children or 
domestic abuse is barred from 
joining. 

Founded in Provo, Utah, in 
1995 by a licensed clinical social 
worker, BACA now has chapters 
in all but three states as well 
as overseas. They are funded 
through donations. 

“Anywhere in the world a BACA 
kid goes, there is someone there 
to help,” Irish told an audience of 
around 25 people working with 
children, including representa¬ 
tives of the state Department for 
Children and Families, the Ben¬ 
nington County State’s Attorney’s 
Office, Bennington Police De¬ 
partment, other nonprofits and 
school counselors. 

She said BACA’s capability to 
stand guard outside the home of 
a child who has expressed fear 
“fills a gap” in service that law 
enforcement, social workers or 
counselors don’t provide. 

BACA members don’t give out 
their real names as a safety pre¬ 
caution, given the group’s work, 
Irish said. But they will provide 


their real names if the authorities 
ask, such as police, court officers 
and social workers. 

BACA enters the life of a child 
when parents or guardians ask 
for its support — and the organi¬ 
zation receives official documen¬ 
tation that the child is involved 
in an abuse case. But the deci¬ 
sion whether to accept BACA’s 
support ultimately rests with the 
child, Irish said. 

Members don’t call children by 
their real name, but rather give 
them a “road name,” Irish said, 
citing examples like Gremlin, 
Transformers and Snoozer. 

One of four other BACA mem¬ 
bers present, called Ripley, said 
they don’t ask children for details 
about their case. If they want to 
talk, the bikers will encourage 
them to speak with their guard¬ 
ians or a trained professional. 
And members exchange numbers 
with a child only with the permis¬ 
sion of parents or guardians. 

The organization has been 
working in Bennington since 
2018, and members have shown 
up in criminal court to support 
child victims who were testifying 


before a jury. 

“Even if the outcome is not 
what we hope,” Irish said, “when 


the child feels strong enough to 
tell their truth, that’s a win for 
us.” 
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CORONAVIRUS OUTBREAK 


WAYS 

COVID-19 
is impacting 
entertainment 
and Hollywood, 
from concerts 
to film industry 

By Ryan Faughnder 
Los Angeles Times 

F ears about a coronavirus pandemic have 
prompted comparisons to the 2011 Steven 
Soderbergh thriller “Contagion.” Even 
Goop founder Gwyneth Paltrow, who 
starred in the movie, noted the parallel on social 
media recently, posting an Instagram photo of her¬ 
self wearing a face mask, writing, “I’ve already 
been in this movie.” 

In real life, the situation has caused serious 
problems for the global entertainment industry, 
especially in China, which is a critical place of 
business for Hollywood studios. 

Theaters in China, the world’s second largest 
box office market behind the U.S. and Canada, 
have almost entirely shut down. So have theme 
parks and film shoots. Travel bans meant to curb 
the global spread of COVID-19 have affected busi¬ 
ness conferences and live events, such as concerts. 

Measuring the long-term impact on the en¬ 
tertainment industry is impossible because it’s 
not clear when the spread of the disease will be 
contained, said Stanley Rosen, a USC political 
science professor and China film expert. “It’s an 
incredibly big deal, and we’ll have to see how long 
it takes to get back to what the Chinese call the 
new normal,” he said. 

Here’s where the entertainment business is feel¬ 
ing the effects. 



Film FRAME/Disney 


“Mulan,” starring Liu Yifei, could see its March 27 
release date pushed back in China due to coronavirus. 

1. Box office 

The closure of almost all movie theaters in mainland 
China — accounting for 70,000 screens — is a huge deal 
for the movie business. 

Last year, China’s box office hit a record $9.2 billion, 
more than 20% of worldwide revenues. During the 2019 
Spring Festival holiday alone, box-office sales totaled 
about $1.5 billion. This year, the key holiday period, 
which ran Jan. 24 through Feb. 12, generated just $3.94 
million in sales, according to Artisan Gateway, a consul¬ 
tancy that follows the Chinese film industry. 

Several release dates for studio films, including Univer¬ 
sal Pictures’ “Dolittle” and “1917,” Searchlight Pictures’ 
“Jojo Rabbit” and Paramount Pictures’ “Sonic the 
Hedgehog,” have been postponed indefinitely. Depending 
on the length of the closures, movies including Pixar’s 
“Onward” and Sony Pictures’ “Bloodshot” could also be 
vulnerable. 

For Walt Disney Studios, it remains to be seen when the 
company will be able to release its high-stakes remake of 
“Mulan” in China. The big-budget film, featuring Wuhan- 
born star Liu Yifei in the title role, is set to open in the 
U.S. on March 27, but had not confirmed a Chinese release 
date. The movie filmed in New Zealand and China. 

The major studios, which have offices and employees in 
the affected areas, are in a holding pattern as they wait 
to see how the virus alters release schedules. China’s 
government strictly controls the timing of releases there. 
Some delayed movies could struggle if they’re released 
in bulk after the epidemic subsides, creating additional 
uncertainty. “There’s no playbook for this,” one studio 
insider said. 

What’s more, once theaters reopen in China, there’s no 
guarantee that patrons will flock back to the multiplex. 
Lingering fears of infection could keep people home, 
Rosen said. Beyond China, there are signs that the box 
office is taking a hit in other countries with coronavirus 
outbreaks, due to people wanting to stay out of shared 
public spaces to avoid infections, according to studio 
executives who were not authorized to speak publicly. 




• TOKYO 


2. Cinema's Vegas confab 

It seems a given that events that rely significantly on 
overseas travel will feel the pain from the coronavirus’ 
spread. 

CinemaCon, the annual Las Vegas gathering of studios 
and theater owners, said last week that a number of Chi¬ 
nese companies had pulled out of the confab due to travel 
restrictions. Eight Chinese companies, all vendors that 
would’ve participated in the event’s trade floor, have said 
they will not attend, amounting to about 24 participants 
dropping out. 

Nonetheless, CinemaCon’s organizers said the show 
will continue as planned at Caesars Palace, March 30 
through April 2. CinemaCon director Mitch Neuhauser 
and National Assn, of Theatre Owners head John Fithian 
addressed the situation in a memo to attendees, saying 
they were in close contact with the CDC and Las Vegas 
health and safety officials. 

“NATO and CinemaCon believe that our plans going 
forward should be based on logical risk assessments and 
advice from health officials, and not from fear,” the or¬ 
ganizers said. “At the same time, we want to be sensitive 
to the legitimate concerns of those people and companies 
that have been affected by the virus, most notably in Asia 
and a few other affected territories.” 

CinemaCon begins with an “international day,” reflect¬ 
ing the importance of foreign exhibition for the film 
industry. 



TNS 


CinemaCon 2020 will be held as planned March 30 to 
April 2 at Caesars Palace in Las Vegas as organizers 
continue to monitor the coronavirus situation. 

3. Theme parks 

Walt Disney Co. closed its themed resorts in Shanghai 
and Hong Kong while China deals with the epidemic, a 
move that is likely to hurt the company’s bottom line. 

In a recent earnings call, the Burbank entertainment 
giant said the closures would result in a roughly $175 
million hit to operating income in its second fiscal quar¬ 
ter, assuming they shut down for two months. 

The crisis represents an immediate challenge for 
new Disney CEO Bob Chapek, whose promotion was 
announced Feb. 25. He replaced Bob Iger, who is now 
executive chairman guiding creative endeavors after 
15 years in the top job. Chapek was most recently head 
of Disney’s parks, experiences and products segment, 
overseeing expansions such the 2016 launch of Shanghai 
Disney Resort. 

In response to a question from CNBC’s Julia Boorstin 
about the expected long-term challenges, Chapek said 
the company’s brands will “outlast” the virus. 

“While this is certainly a bump in the road in terms 
of the coronavirus, we’ll come through this like we’ve 
come through every other challenge that we’ve had, and 
that affinity for the brand and our storytelling will way 
outlast any short-term blip that we have from Corona,” 
Chapek said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 


Tokyo Disney Resort will be closed until March 15 in an 
effort to prevent the spread of COVID-19. 


Jae C. Hong/AP 
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'Onward' 
a sweet, 
fun romp 

Elvin adventure will 
pull on heartstrings 

By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 
nward,” the 

■ ■ newest animated 

■ W adventure from 

Disney/Pixar, 

finally brings mainstream rep¬ 
resentation to a group previously 
relegated to the margins of popu¬ 
lar culture: the fantasy-obsessed 
metalhead. In this warm tale of 
brotherly love forged during an 
epic coming-of-age quest, Chris 
Pratt voices older bro Barley, a 
burly chap (or elf, rather) in a 
battle vest with an affinity for all 
things Dungeons & Dragons and 
Magic: The Gathering, or rather, 
the generically branded versions. 
In his trusty steed Guinevere, an 
old purple van airbrushed with 
a mighty Pegasus (which Pixar 
may or may not have stolen from 
a local Bay Area artist, pending 
an intellectual property lawsuit), 
Barley blasts sweet heavy metal 
tunes about wizards and beasts 
and magic. Barley is a blast. 

This isn’t Barley’s story, 
though he’s an integral part. 

This is the story of his younger 
brother, Ian (Tom Holland), a 
shy young elf who discovers that 
he does, indeed, have a little 
magic in him. In this world of 



Disney-Pixar/AP photos 

Elf brothers, Ian (voiced by Tom Holland), left, and Barley (voiced by 
Chris Pratt), go on a journey to spend one last day with their father, 
who died when they were too young to remember him, in “Onward.” 


fantasy creatures (elves, pixies, 
ogres, centaurs, etc.), magic has 
gone out of fashion, replaced 
with the convenience of electric¬ 
ity and appliances, these magi¬ 
cal beings having settled into a 
comfortable suburban domestic¬ 
ity. Ian has all the issues of any 
awkward teenager: an overbear¬ 
ing brother, crippling social 


anxiety, his mom’s boyfriend is a 
cop. Worst of all, he badly longs 
for a connection to his father, 
who died before he was born. 

On his 16th birthday, a deject¬ 
ed Ian receives a gift from his 
father: a wizard staff and spell 
bestowed to both brothers with 
the hopes that they can conjure 
up Dad for one more day. Ian 


discovers he does in fact have 
the magic touch, but the broth¬ 
ers bungle it, bringing him only 
halfway back. They manage to 
manifest his legs before the rare 
Phoenix gem explodes, and so 
in hopes of completing the spell 
before he disappears at the next 
sunset, the brothers hit the road 
in Guinevere for a good old-fash¬ 
ioned quest. 

This premise makes “Onward” 
potentially the most morbid 
example of the Disney Dead Par¬ 
ents trope, which they’ve relied 
on for decades. Dead parents 
have been the easy shortcut right 
to emotional stakes for the young 
characters, creating that potent 
blend of tear-jerking and cutesy, 
culturally relevant humor. But 
“Onward” literally embodies 
this ever-present longing for a 
lost loved one, as Ian and Barley 
drag their father’s sentient 
legs around with them on their 
search for the gem, with Ian 
hoping for one moment with the 
father he never knew and Barley 
looking for some closure. 


The fantasy characters allow 
for this magical experimentation, 
and if you can get over the sheer 
emotional terrorism contained 
in those legs, “Onward” is a fun 
romp supported by creative and 
clever world-building. Pratt’s 
vocal performance and the char¬ 
acter of Barley are a necessary 
element in keeping things buoy¬ 
ant enough to bounce through 
this story, and a necessary tonic 
to offset Ian’s neuroses, which 
can explode into bursts of self¬ 
sabotage or outward anger. 

But like any good adventure 
story, it’s clear that it’s never 
about the destination, but the 
journey itself, and fortunately, 
Ian comes to see that everything 
he was looking for in his father 
was with him all along. Coming 
from the Pixar poignancy facto¬ 
ry, it’s no surprise that “Onward” 
plucks all the right heartstrings 
to produce many laughs and 
many tears too. 

“Onward” is rated PG for action/peril 
and some mild thematic elements. 
Running time: 102 minutes. 



Kin Cheung/AP 

Hong Kong’s Jumbo floating restaurant is currently closed as the coronavirus outbreak 
continues to slam the city’s food and beverage industry. 
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4. Productions 

China’s government put an indefinite 
halt on all film production in the country 
as the death toll escalated. 

The pause in filmmaking is expected 
to have an significant effect on the movie 
business because the bulk of China’s box 
office is now generated by films produced 
there. In 2019, eight of the top 10 movies 
in Chinese were local productions. 

The government order, reported by 
local media, came after some major stu¬ 
dios shut down operations. Those included 
Quingdao Oriental Movie Metropolis, a 
massive complex developed by Dalian 
Wanda Group, as well as Hengdian World 
Studios, based in the province of Zhejiang. 
Local production has been a priority for 
the government, especially patriotic films 
and co-productions that can stoke national 
pride and extend China’s cultural influ¬ 
ence abroad. 

“It seems to be to me that China’s going 
to prioritize its own films when things 
come back online,” Rosen said. 

As for Hollywood, Paramount Pictures 
has delayed its plans to film the seventh 
“Mission: Impossible” film in Italy, the 
location of one of the biggest outbreaks 
outside Asia. The Tom Cruise action film 
is expected to be released in July 2021. 

MGM and Universal announced it 
would be pushing the worldwide release 
date of the next James Bond movie, “No 
Time to Die,” from April to November. 


5. Gaming and live music 

While CinemaCon appears to be forging 
ahead, major companies in the gaming in¬ 
dustry — an increasingly important part 
of the entertainment landscape — have 
canceled conference plans. 

Even before San Francisco declared a 
preventive local emergency amid corona- 


virus fears, the annual Game Developer’s 
Conference lost a number of major 
players. Sony Interactive Entertainment, 
Facebook Gaming and Facebook’s virtual 
reality arm Oculus were among those who 
initially balked at attending GDC, an an¬ 
nual event that’s one of the world’s largest 
professional gatherings of interactive in¬ 
dustry talent. Those were swiftly followed 


by Microsoft, Electronic Arts and others. 

Microsoft in a blog post stated that 
“after a close review of guidance by global 
health authorities and out of an abun¬ 
dance of caution, we’ve made the difficult 
decision to withdraw from participating 
at Game Developers Conference 2020 
in San Francisco. The health and safety 
of players, developers, employees, and 
our partners around the world is our top 
priority.” 

GDC is an especially noteworthy 
conference as it melds new tech with 
experimental games in addition to numer¬ 
ous talks and roundtables on important 
cultural issues affecting the industry. 
March’s event was hotly anticipated as the 
game industry is in a major transitional 
year, with new consoles from Sony and 
Microsoft in development and emerging 
technologies such as virtual and augment¬ 
ed reality continuing to gain traction. 

The increasingly global live music 
industry has also been affected, with mul¬ 
tiple concerts canceled in Asia and other 
places, including Los Angeles. Organizers 
of the 18th Korea Times Music Festival at 
the Hollywood Bowl on Tuesday said the 
event was postponed, citing travel restric¬ 
tions in Asia. 

The festival, sponsored by the Korea 
Times news organization, promised the 
best in contemporary Korean music, with 
artists including Momoland, No Brain, Jo 
Jung-min, Ha Sung-woon and Kim Yeong- 
chul already announced. A rescheduled 
concert date was not given. 
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By Elise Favis 

The Washington Post 


Playing 
with life 

How The Sims navigated 20 years 
of change to become one of the 
most successful franchises ever 


I f you could be anyone, who would you be? For two decades, the 
Sims franchise has answered this timeless question for hun¬ 
dreds of millions of players. 

Every time you boot up The Sims, it’s akin to conducting a 
social experiment on virtual beings. You can build a character 
and a home from the ground up, form connections and shape 
generations. Or, you can burn it all down and wreak havoc. 

It’s a flexible form of play that has remained immensely popular for 
20 years despite a rapidly changing video game landscape. Through 
its four mainline games and expansions, the franchise recently hit 200 
million copies sold on PC. Today, The Sims 4 has reached 20 million 
unique players worldwide. 

Developer Maxis and its publisher Electronic Arts (EA) made a fran¬ 
chise that stands the test of time. In our conversations with The Sims 
team, we were told the inside story of how the series evolved through 
innovation and inclusion and how it’s grown as a community-driven ex¬ 
perience. Looking back on its 20th anniversary, that endurance appears 
to be less about what they did and more about how they did it. 


The soul of The Sims 


Inspiration for The Sims came to creator Will Wright after his home 
burned down in the Oakland firestorm of 1991. Wright became fixated 
with humanity’s affinity toward material things and whether happiness 
can be bought. 

His studio, Maxis, had released SimCity to critical success in 1989, 
and he wanted to pivot that concept into something new but familiar. In 
1997, Maxis was acquired by EA, giving the team funding for another 
project. Instead of managing an entire metropolis, the team won¬ 
dered about controlling a singular neighborhood or building. 

Mike Duke, senior producer of The Sims 4, has been working on 
the series for 1314 years. Although he wasn’t employed by Maxis at 
the time of its acquisition, he’s heard stories of its tumultuous begin¬ 
nings from colleagues. 

“I’ve definitely heard rumors of, ‘The Sims was a game that was 
canceled and resurrected or, you know, often questioned,’ ” Duke 
said. “I think developing anything new, especially if it’s not (replicat¬ 
ing) something else that’s already successful, there’s inherent risk. 

And it’s one of the hardest parts of innovation.” 

“They certainly had no way to foresee its success,” Lyndsay Pear¬ 
son, executive producer and general manager of The Sims said. “And 
while it was certainly against the grain of games at the time, the 
credit of overcoming those doubts goes to the early dev team and the 
support from EA to bring it to life.” 

Soon, what began as an architec¬ 
tural simulator morphed into an ambi¬ 
tious game focused on domestic life. 

“I think one of the things the team 
realized early on was, you can’t really 
evaluate how good your space is until 
you put people in it,” Duke said. “They 
added these Sims just to help validate 
if you succeeded or failed with this 
architectural tool. And I think they 
quickly latched on to the fact that you 
start to care for those little buddies.” 

In the year 2000, when The Sims 
came out, the PC gaming market was 
filled with action games. Diablo II had 
just released, and Half-Life mod- 
turned-game Counter-Strike would 
change first-person shooters for years 
to come. In a period when emphasis 
was placed on action-heavy gameplay, 
how did a game like The Sims kick off 
one of the most successful PC fran¬ 
chises of all time and remain wildly 
popular? 

“The Sims has always been a game 


The Sims 4 Get Together Expansion Pack lets players create and join clubs with distinct interests and 
personalities, define their looks and customize their hangouts. 


where players can play with life,” Pearson said. 
“While the settings and themes evolve, at the core 
this need is still there. The need to explore, ex¬ 
periment, build a life and create — those activities 
resonate regardless of generation.” 

According to vice president and general manager 
of Maxis Joe Nickolls, what helped The Sims stand 
out was its “soul.” 

“The Sims always had this really kind of hilari¬ 
ous underside of humor, a little bit off and a little bit 
dark sometimes,” he said. 

The Sims’s malleable fiction gives players a 


Electronic Arts photos 

The Sims 3 features an open, seamless neighborhood, enhanced build-and-buy 
mode functions and the introduction of wishes and goals. 


blueprint to form their own emergent stories. Sims 
speak in a gibberish language called Simlish, and 
there’s a goofy tone to the series with random oc¬ 
currences such as alien abductions, supernatural 
phenomena and visits from a sociable Grim Reaper. 

There’s a darker side, too, with death looming in 
swimming pools or from something as innocuous 
as cooking a grilled cheese sandwich. Death could 
be comical, like being eaten by a cowplant (which is 
literally a cow-plant-hybrid that lures unsuspecting 
Sims into its chomps) or cursed by a mummy. You 
watch Sims react to absurd situations without fear 
of repercussion. 

Nickolls compares The Sims — favorably — to 
1950s toy chemistry sets, which were sold with 
hazardous chemicals included. 

“No one actually thought (kids) would a) kill 
themselves or b) blow themselves up,” Nickolls said, 
laughing. “But they used to sell these. And you could 
do whatever you wanted with those things; some¬ 
times in peril. But in The Sims, you can do all the 
things that you want to do and not get hurt doing it.” 

Managing the demands of millions 

The Sims 4 community is vocal, and at times 
demanding. Thousands are active in Sims-specific 
subreddits and forums, along with an online library 
called the Gallery that lets users share or download 
custom content. (It has more than 40 million player 
uploads.) Sims fans have one thing in common: 
They’re hungry for more. 

“We recently ran a community survey where we 
asked about future gameplay features, and we let 
(fans) tell us how much they wanted them,” Duke 
said. “The reality is, they wanted everything we 
said.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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Many users have taken to making things 
themselves. One group of women mod- 
ded new skin tones, hair and other custom 
items that better suited black female Sims. 
Custom content has been added since the 
original, and the wealth of content and cre¬ 
ators has grown tenfold since, as creative 
tools improved. 

“This network of 
everything from custom 
content, mods and com¬ 
munity-created chal¬ 
lenges helps to keep the 
game fresh time and time 
again,” Pearson said. 

According to Duke, 
the Sims team always 
wants “everything under 
the sun” to be included 
— even the pools and tod¬ 
dlers that the team didn’t 
have time to implement at 
the Sims 4 launch — but 
that’s not always possible. 

By the end of a meeting 
about a future game pack, 
whiteboards are filled 
with ambitious ideas. 

This ambition can be 
traced back as far as 
the first game. When 
it released, The Sims 
was ahead of the curve. 

Although PC expansion packs weren’t 
new — franchises like Diablo and Age of 
Empires sold them, too — The Sims took 
it to another level. Instead of just one or 
two expansions, the first Sims game had 
a whopping seven released in the span of 
three years. 

Concepts like introducing pets, night¬ 
life, exotic getaways and so on are often 
repeated and reconstructed in subsequent 
games, but every once in a while, Maxis 
and EA take a risk. For the first time, at 
least in the mainline series, Strangerville 
introduced a linear storyline. For a game 
that puts player freedom at the forefront, 
this felt limiting to some. According to 
Duke, it performed “middle of the road,” 
but managed to bring in a different audi¬ 
ence because of its narrative focus. 

The expansion pack business model 
continues throughout the franchise’s exis¬ 
tence, with new content keeping the series 
alive and giving it a longevity few game 
franchises achieve. 

Today, the entire Sims series has more 
than 75 post-launch packs. With such 
consistent content drops, how do EA and 
Maxis stave off crunch? According to 
Duke, careful workflow patterns that put 
people first — he told The Post that work- 
life balance is a priority for the 
Sims team — helps make 
that possible. 

V 


Advocating for diversity 

Lauded as a game of self-expression, 
The Sims has long been LGBTQ-friendly. 
Same-sex relationships were possible 
from the start, and in The Sims 3, gay 
Sims could marry — a feature added 
years before same-sex marriage legisla¬ 
tion passed anywhere in the United States. 

“We constantly ques¬ 
tion each other about how 
to make our features or 
designs more broad, more 
inclusive,” Pearson said. 
“We challenge ourselves 
to learn about cultures 
besides our own.” 

In 2016, Maxis and EA 
expanded gender limita¬ 
tions, letting players cre¬ 
ate characters that don’t 
have a fixed gender and 
choosing whether they 
can reproduce. The 2019 
Island Living expansion 
introduced the series’ 
first premade non-binary 
character. 

Despite the more con¬ 
scious effort nowadays, 
LGBTQ representation 
in The Sims started with 
a mistake. During the 
original game’s develop¬ 
ment, same-sex relationships were added 
by accident because of a mix-up with old 
design documents, according to a report 
by the New Yorker. When two female Sims 
unexpectedly kissed during an E3 pre¬ 
sentation in 1999, the development team 
decided to keep it in. 

Maxis and EA say they’ve taken great 
care in making a welcoming environ¬ 
ment for people of different backgrounds 
and genders. In turn, this helps build a 
game that stays relevant to real-world 
societal shifts and cultures. Last year, for 
example, hijabs and kufi caps were added 
to The Sims 4. Maxis has also added con¬ 
tent geared toward Caribbean culture, as 
well as celebrations like Diwali and Day 
of the Dead. 

This diversity is also represented by 
the Maxis workforce. Nickolls notes that 
within Maxis, “nearly half” of his leader¬ 
ship team is made up of women. Laura 
Miele, EA’s chief studios officer, also notes 
that gender representation has improved 
within The Sims studios. 

Pearson said The Sims “could not be 
what it is today” if it wasn’t for EA and 
Maxis “constantly striving” to broaden 
their perspectives as a team. “That means 
we need voices from women, people 
who grew up all over the world and 


The Sims has 
always been a game 
where players can 
play with life. While 
the settings and 
themes evolve, at the 
core this need is still 
there. The need to 
explore, experiment, 
build a life and create 
— those activities 
resonate regardless 
of generation. * 

Lyndsay Pearson 

executive producer 
and general manager 
of The Sims 


Left: In The Sims 4 
Discover University 
Expansion Pack, 
Sims enroll 
in school and 
explore collegiate 
experiences. 

Center: The Create 
a Pet tool lets you 
personalize your 
furry companions 
in The Sims 4 Cats 
& Dogs Expansion 
Pack. 

Below: Explore 
a breezy world 
drenched in sun, 
sand in The Sims 
4 Island Living 
Expansion Pack. 

Bottom: Actively 
control your Sims 
while they’re on 
the job in The Sims 
4 Get to Work 
Expansion Pack. 
Electronic Arts photos 


like. One of the priorities going forward is 
giving the franchise an even wider reach. 

“We are thinking about how modern 
media is consumed today, and the signifi¬ 
cant disruptions we’ve seen in media in 
the last three to five years, whether it be 
TV media, movie media, music media,” 
Miele said. “We’re thinking about similar 
opportunities to bring content to more 
people in more places on the most plat¬ 
forms as possible.” 

In a financial call in late January, EA 
CEO Andrew Wilson spoke of plans for 
the next generation of Sims “across plat¬ 
forms in a cloud-enabled world” and com¬ 
pared the concept of “social interaction 
and competition” to the late Sims Online. 

“We certainly see interactive entertain¬ 
ment going to a place of streaming and 
being in a place where cross-platform 
play becomes a priority,” Miele said. “I 
certainly perceive The Sims to be incred¬ 
ibly accessible, very global.” 

When asked whether we’d one day see 
a “definitive” version of The Sims that 
is continuously updated rather than one 
installment after the next, Miele said 
that it’s something she and her team have 
“thought deeply about.” 

Is there an end in sight? While Duke 
doesn’t want The Sims 5 to arrive “any 
time soon,” he said the series will con¬ 
tinue to grow and evolve for years, maybe 
even decades, to come. 

“It’s a game about life, and we all have 
an amazing abundance of experiences and 
stories we want to tell,” Duke said. “How 
are we ever going to finish The Sims? I 
don’t think we will.” 


voices of underrepresented groups,” she 
said. 

In 2019, EA partnered with the LGBTQ 
nonprofit It Gets Better Project, bringing 
Pride-themed clothing and flags and op¬ 
tions for building gender-neutral bath¬ 
rooms in-game. And while having a wide 
range of backgrounds, ethnicities and 
orientations within EA and Maxis helps 
bolster its games to be more inclusive, 
Miele says it also provides a healthier 
work environment. 

“I think (having a diverse team) influ¬ 
ences the process and influences how this 
team works,” Miele said in a phone inter¬ 
view. “That’s what I’ve observed in how 
they develop strategy and design and 
how they approach and think about 
creativity.” 

The Sims team has been creative 
in reflecting real-life trends too. 
Sometimes this has been achieved 
by inviting singers like Lily Allen 
and Katy Perry to make “Sim- 
lish” renditions of their hit songs, 
so that they can seamlessly fit 
into the fiction of The Sims. 

More recently, The Sims 4 
riffed off phenomena like Star 
Wars (adding Baby Yoda as a 
statue in December, for example) 
and added a pack centered on 
tiny houses. 


The future of The Sims 


Will there be a Sims 5? Miele 
told The Post that EA is “having 
conversations about the next gen¬ 
eration” and what that will look 
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By Gieson Cacho 

The (San Jose, Calif.) Mercury News 

T he great thing about the Resi¬ 
dent Evil remakes is that it gives 
Capcom a chance to improve on 
an already great vision. With 
the current hardware, developers are 
no longer constrained by technological 
limitations. 

They can put dozens of zombies on 
screen and improve their artificial intel¬ 
ligence to make them smarter. They can 
craft detailed environments that bring 
harrowing situations to life. The hardware 
can handle it all. 

With the Resident Evil 3 remake, 
Capcom updates a classic that was ahead 
of its time. It carries over concepts of the 
original, following Jill Valentine as she 
tries to escape Raccoon City. At the time, 
that was a departure for the series. The 
previous games tended to be claustropho¬ 
bic as players explored mansions, police 
stations and subterranean bases. 

Detailed environment 

Resident Evil 3 was different because 
it put Jill in an urban environment. She 
wandered alleys, catwalks and city streets. 
It’s wide open with more dangers on the 
screen as the undead pounded on fences 
and lurked around corners. It’s an en¬ 
vironment that begs to be explored, but 
players have to be cautious. They can eas¬ 
ily meander down a dead-end alley, turn 
around to backtrack and find that zombies 
have followed Jill, essentially trapping her. 

The game is full of these dangers, but 
it also gives players opportunities to fight 
back. Apparently in the rush to evacuate 
the doomed metropolis, authorities left 
barrels of gasoline and malfunctioning 
generators. 

Expert players will conserve their 
ammo by using these environmental haz¬ 
ards to eliminate several zombies at once 
rather than pumping bullets into them one 
at a time. Players can shoot the barrels 
to ignite explosions killing surrounding 
undead. Meanwhile, firing at generators 
can disperse electricity to stun them. At 


that moment, Jill can knife them to death, 
but that takes time. 

For players who want to save every 
bullet, they can also just avoid the undead 
altogether. It’s a viable solution in Resident 
Evil 3, and sometimes encouraged. It’s 
often better to lure zombies to one side of 
a rooftop in order to run past them on the 
other end. When being chased, players 
shouldn’t confront any undead and just use 
the dodge button to 
dip away from them. 

Although the visu¬ 
als and zombies look 
better, players can 
expect the same sort 
of puzzles as the pre¬ 
vious entries. They’ll 
find random jewels 
in boxes and journal 
clues that help them 
open a safe or find a 
pivotal item. The problems aren’t difficult 
per se, but they’re easier if players pay 
attention to their environment. 

A nemesis called Nemesis 

Players have to deal with Nemesis. It’s 
essentially Mr. X from Resident Evil 2 
on steroids. The tyrant variant follows 
Jill around Raccoon City and has more 
maneuverability and intelligence than the 
previous monster. In the demo I played, I 
found some protected zones in safe rooms, 
but that also meant I was technically 
trapped as it loomed behind the door. 

One way to deal with Nemesis is to toss 
a grenade. It stuns him, and he also drops 
a supply box with goodies inside. Another 
way is to run with an obstacle between 
Nemesis and Jill. They just need to make 
sure that he can’t corner quickly while 
rushing toward players. 

Further on, players will encounter 
tougher monsters than zombies in the 
sewers, and they’ll have to use the envi¬ 
ronment more to their advantage. I found 
that using comers helps when fighting 
these bigger creatures called Hunter 
Gammas. They’re also more deadly than 
the normal zombies because they can 
devour players in one bite. 


The demo climaxed with a boss battle 
against Nemesis atop a building. This is 
where the tyrant variant shows its combat 
prowess. It uses a flamethrower against 
Jill and can climb using its tentacles. Play¬ 
ers have to keep their distance and find its 
weak point to survive. 

Intriguing multiplayer 

The other major feature of Resident Evil 
3 is an asymmetrical multiplayer mode 
called Resistance. It pits four players 
against one mastermind. The goal is for 
the four survivors to escape, or for the 
Umbrella exec at the helm to kill them all. 

The concept is comparable to Left 4 
Dead except instead of the director throw¬ 
ing out enemies, a human controls that 
aspect of gameplay. The mastermind acts 
almost like dungeon master, setting up 
challenges against the group. The player 
can lay down traps and place zombies and 
other creatures to stand in their way. 

The mastermind role has limitations. 
They have a deck of options with cards 
that cost a certain number of points. 

Those points regenerate over time. On top 
of that, the mastermind can only place 
the enemies and traps using surveillance 
cameras found in key spots in each room. 

There’s plenty of strategy as the an¬ 
tagonist has to figure out where to place 
the obstacles and how many of them to 
produce. They’ll need to look at the map 
and figure out where the survivors are 
headed. It’s smart to put zombies and 
traps on the way to objectives such as keys 
or canisters. 

Each mastermind has his or her special¬ 
ty. Daniel Fabron and Annette Birkin rely 
on creatures and buffs while Alex Wesker 
is an expert with traps and infection. 
Ozwell Spencer uses Umbrella tech to 
stall players. The survivors have to escape 
within a certain time allotment, and that 
time can be extended by killing zombies 
or finishing tasks. If they die, they lose 
time in their bid to escape. 

The ace up the masterminds’ sleeves 
are the monsters they control. Annette 
deploys her husband, a G-virus-infected 
William Birkin, while Daniel has con¬ 


trol of Mr. X. Alex can drop Yateveo, a 
bioweapon plant that sits in one place. 
Spencer has a force field that blocks a 
path. Players have to be mindful of how 
they use these creatures because they cost 
a lot to summon onto the battlefield. 

On the survivors’ end, each has a 
special ability that counteracts some 
creature or obstacle. Valerie is the healer 
who can also mark ammo and other items 
in a room. January can jam the cameras 
and raise the costs of dropping zombies 
and traps for the mastermind. Tyrone is 
the tank and can deal pain to armored 
zombies with melee attacks. Samuel has 
a similar ability, but he’s geared toward 
damage. Martin can disarm traps while 
Becca deals damage with firearms. To 
succeed, players need a good mix of char¬ 
acters who cover everyone’s weaknesses. 

Resistance mode can feel like a game of 
cat and mouse. Survivors blindly look for 
the three keys needed in the first phase. 
The second phase requires them to find a 
zombie a security card, and they need to 
use that guard at three ATM-looking ma¬ 
chines to open a door to the third phase. 
The final section has the survivors looking 
for red canisters that they must destroy. If 
they can knock out three of them, they can 
escape and win. 

Teamwork is mandatory. The mas¬ 
termind can lock players in a room and 
turn off the lights, making navigation and 
fighting difficult. Survivors need to use 
their talents harmoniously to get out alive, 
but keep in mind, it’s possible that not 
everyone will escape. Some players could 
fall during the last stage of the battle and 
not make it out alive. 

Built into Resistance is a progression 
system. The more that players use a cer¬ 
tain mastermind or survivor, the higher 
their level goes. 

It’s better than some of Capcom’s other 
Resident Evil multiplayer games. It feels 
like it could have been a full-fledged game 
on its own, but being packaged with the 
Resident Evil 3 remake makes the project 
an even better value for fans. 

The Resident Evil 3 remake comes out 
April 3 on PlayStation 4, Xbox One and PC. 

Online: residentevil.com/re3/us 
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The House of Sustainability in Johanniskreuz is a good starting point for hiking and biking trips in the Palatinate Forest. The modern, 
energy-efficient building is an information center that highlights a sustainable lifestyle and sells regional food products and handicrafts. 


Eco-friendly shelter 

Sustainable living is highlighted for visitors escaping the weather 
at the House of Sustainability in the forest south of Kaiserslautern 



Locally-produced pasta in a 
variety of flavors — from basil to 
fig — is among the regional food 
products available for sale. 



A sign points the way to a variety 
of outdoor adventures in the 
heart of the Palatinate Forest. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

O n a rain-soaked February afternoon, the House of Sustain¬ 
ability in this forest hamlet was a welcome refuge. 

Inside, it was warm, dry and — despite the cloud cover 
— infused with natural light, owing to floor-to-ceiling win¬ 
dows and the natural wood decor. 

The building is in the heart of some of the region’s best hiking and 
mountain bike riding, accessed by a network of trails in the Palati¬ 
nate Forest, or Pfaelzerwald, about a 25-minute drive south of down¬ 
town Kaiserslautern at Johanniskreuz. 

The house, run by the state government, serves as an informa¬ 
tion center for people who live in the region, said Helena Naumer, a 
staff member. It hosts events and exhibitions throughout the year to 
highlight a sustainable lifestyle and the work of local artisans and 
vintners. 

Open year-round, the center’s Palatinate Forest Shop sells regional 
products from honey, wine and pasta to children’s toys and jewelry. 

The house sells topographic maps and is a good starting point for 
trekking, whether by foot or bike. Outdoor enthusiasts will find a va¬ 
riety of books geared for the region, such as guides for birders, rock 
hounds and mushroom hunters, but most are written in German. 

A small cafe serves coffee and ice cream treats, making it a good 
place to kick up one’s hiking boots after a long day on the trail. 

The building itself is modern and energy-efficient, relying on solar 
power as its main energy source and rainwater for its plumbing, 
Naumer said. Built in 2004, the building was constructed with wood 
logged from the local forest, she said. 

Visitors can meander the grounds, stroll across a foot bridge that 
looks over a fish-filled pond or hang out at the playground. They can 
also access the top of the building to see the green roof. 

The next special event on the calendar is a plant exchange on April 
19. Individuals can swap out plants, seedlings, offshoots and seeds, 
with the option of giving them away or selling for a small price. 

Garden tools, literature and pots can also be exchanged at the 
garden flea market. Participation is free, but registration is required 
at hdn@wald-rlp.de. 

The annual jelly market in the fall and the forest Christmas market 
in December are also popular events. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 



Visitors can view the top of the green roof. 



The House of Sustainability shop sells a variety of regional food 
products, local wine and handicrafts. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The House of Sustainability 
is located about a 25-minute 
drive from downtown Kai¬ 
serslautern in the Palatinate 
Forest. The GPS address 
is: Johanniskreuz la, 67705 
Trippstadt 

TIMES 

Winter season, from 
November through Febru¬ 
ary, open weekdays 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Summer season, 
March through October, 
open every day except Sat¬ 
urday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

COSTS 

Admission is free. 

FOOD 

A small cafe serves coffee 
and ice cream treats. 

INFORMATION 

Visit the center’s website: 
hdn-pfalz.de; or call (49) (0) 
6306 9210-130. 

— Jennifer Svan 
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Swiss bliss: Falling in love with the Matterhorn 


n my two previous trips to 
Switzerland’s tiny-but-touristy 
Zermatt, I failed to catch a 
glimpse of the glorious Matter¬ 
horn mountain that draws so many to the 
burg at its base for a peek at the peak. 

My third try was the charm, and now 
I have a confession: I’m in love with the 
Matterhorn. Now I get why this mountain 
town of 5,800 people is so popular. 

There’s just something about the Mat¬ 
terhorn, the most recognizable mountain 
on the planet. Just seeing the Matterhorn 
is one of the great experiences in Switzer¬ 
land. And hiking with that iconic summit 
as a background is even better. 

Zermatt, which sits at 5,000 feet in the 
shadow of the 14,690-foot Matterhorn, is 
nestled at the dead-end of a long val¬ 
ley in Switzerland’s remote southwest. 
While it’s barely two hours from Bern and 
Interlaken by train, or about three from 
Zurich or Lausanne, it’s not quite on the 
way to anywhere. Especially considering 
its inconvenient location, many travelers 
find it overrated. If you make the trek and 
find only cloudy weather, you may end up 
with a T-shirt that reads, “I went all the 
way to Zermatt and didn’t even see the 
Matterhorn.” 

But in sunny weather, riding the high- 
mountain lifts, poking through lost-in¬ 
time farm hamlets and ambling along 
on scenic hikes — all with that famous 
pointy mountain in view — make the trip 
worthwhile. And the town itself does have 
pockets of traditional charm, with streets 
lined with chalet after chalet and over¬ 
flowing flower boxes. 

Stepping out of the train station, astute 
visitors notice that there are no gas-en¬ 
gine vehicles — only electric buses and 
taxis that slalom between the pedestrians 
like four-wheeled Vespas. (Drivers must 
park down in the valley and ride the train 
into town.) Strolling up the town’s main 
street, Bahnhofstrasse, is a joy. Even bikes 
are forbidden on the main drag; the street 
is reserved for people and, in summer, a 
twice-daily parade of goats. Sure, the town 
hosts plenty of fabulously wealthy visitors, 
but locals like to say that the “traffic-free” 


nature of the town is a great equalizer. 
Zermatt strives to be a high-class moun¬ 
tain resort, but for active guests. 

Once upon a time, Zermatt was a 
humble village of farmers, but with the 
first ascent of the Matterhorn in 1865, the 
advent of “mountaineering” as a leisure 
activity, and the ar¬ 
rival of trains in 1891, 
Zermatt found itself 
on the Grand Tour of 
Europe. Over time, 
its residents learned 
it was easier to milk 
the tourists than the 
goats, and mountain 
tourism became the 
focus. Aside from the 
stone quarries that 
you might notice on 
the way into town, tourism is Zermatt’s 
only industry. 

This little town is capable of entertain¬ 
ing about two million guests each year, 
hosting more than a hundred modern 
chalet-style hotels and a well-organized 
and groomed infrastructure for summer 
and winter sports. From town, countless 
lifts head to all sorts of hikes, ski slopes 
and incredible views. But it all comes back 
to the star of the show: the Matterhorn. 

High summer into early fall is the best 
time to come to Zermatt (I finally saw 
the Matterhorn during an August trip). 
Visiting in spring is generally a bad idea 
— most trails, lifts and restaurants are 
closed — but on the plus side, there are 
no crowds. Early fall also works, as most 
lifts and trails remain open until the snow 
returns. (In winter, skiers take over the 
town, and prices jump even higher than in 
summer.) Zermatt has earned its reputa¬ 
tion for untrustworthy weather — the 
valley can get completely socked in at any 
time of year. While two good-weather days 
are enough to experience the highlights, 
add at least one buffer day to your itiner¬ 
ary as insurance against rain. 

The Zermatt region has three high- 
mountain summit stations linked by lifts 
and hikes: Matterhorn Glacier Paradise 
(closest to the Matterhorn), Gornergrat 





(with a historic cogwheel train that goes to 
10,000 feet), and Rothom (farthest up the 
valley from the Matterhorn). While prices 
are steep, the community has invested 
hundreds of millions of dollars in their 
mountain lifts in recent years. They’re 
absolutely state-of-the-art, and experienc¬ 
ing them is unforgettable. 

Gornergrat is my pick if you can fit 
in only one high-mountain excursion, 
simply because it’s a best-of-all-worlds 
experience: sweeping views from the top 
station, and my favorite hike in the region, 
between the Rotenboden and Riffelberg 
train stops. Whichever excursions you 


opt for, pay close attention to the weather 
— the lifts aren’t cheap, and none of them 
is worth the cost if the Matterhorn is 
shrouded by clouds. 

That said, don’t wait for perfectly clear 
skies to head into the hills — even in 
bright, sunny weather, the Matterhorn 
loves playing peek-a-boo behind the 
clouds. If it’s at least sunny-ish, get up the 
mountainside. Like me, you may find love 
at first sight of the Matterhorn. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick® 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Tate Modern in London 
celebrates milestone 

Since its opening back in 
2000, London’s Tate Modern has 
proved a big hit with the public. 
Thus far, it’s welcomed close to 
100 million visitors and even 
managed to pip the British Mu¬ 
seum as the U.K.’s most popular 
visitor attraction last year. 

To celebrate its 20th anniver¬ 
sary, the museum has a number 
of exhibitions, displays and per¬ 
formances slated to open in May. 

One of the most eagerly an¬ 
ticipated elements of the event is 
the showing of two installations 
by Yayoi Kusama, a Japanese 
artist who at the age of 90 is still 
going strong. The polka dots that 
festoon many of her creations are 
perhaps her best-known trade¬ 
mark. Yayoi Kusama: Infinity 
Mirrored Rooms will give the 
public the chance to experience 
two such works. “Filled with the 
Brilliance of Life,” originally 
created for her 2012 retrospec¬ 
tive at Tate Modern, will be 
shown alongside “Chandelier of 
Grief,” a room which conveys the 
sense of a boundless universe 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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of constantly rotating crystal 
chandeliers. Photos and footage 
of Kusama’s early performance 
works and studio happenings 
round out the show. 

The exhibition opens May 11 
and runs through May 9, 2021. 
Entry costs 5 pounds for adults 
and is free for children under 12. 
Although in theory it’s possible to 
show up on the day and hope to 
snag a same-day ticket, booking 
online in advance might be the 
wiser way to go. Online: tinyurl. 
com/wpxyz8q 


Steep thrills on 
Austria's new run 

Keen Alpine skiers with a 
daredevil streak might be famil¬ 
iar with some of Austria’s most 
hair-raising ski runs. For well 
over a decade, the Harakiri Run, 
a 78% grade slope in Mayrhofen, 
billed itself as Austria’s steepest 
descent. Only advanced skiers 
with a sophisticated skiing tech¬ 
nique should consider taking it 
on, its website warns ominously. 
Other contenders in Austria’s 
sharpest-drop stakes include 
the Streif in Kitzbuehel and the 
Lange Zug in Lech Zurs, among 
a pair of others. 

But it appears this vertical 
challenge might have met its 
match, with the steepness crown 
moving to a new hill. On Feb. 

22, the Kaunertal glacier ski 
area was set to debut its “Black 
Ibex,” a ski run with a gradient 
of 87.85%. The run’s debut comes 
on the heels of the opening of the 
resort’s Fallginjochbahn, a new 
cabin lift that can whisk skiers 
along its 1.25-mile distance to a 
height of more than 10,000 feet in 
just three minutes. 


- : • • 


©Yayoi Kusama 

The Infinity Mirrored Room 
by artist Yayoi Kusama will be 
on display in May at the Tate 
Modern in London. 

A mere glance down the Black 
Ibex will be enough to cause ver¬ 
tigo in some skiers. Those who 
dare will scream down a nearly 
two-mile drop, roughly one third 
of which sits in the extreme 
terrain category. For the few 
skilled enough to take it on, the 


ride promises to be lightning-fast 
but memorable. Online: tinyurl. 
com/qn28xtm 

New music test 
launches in Munich 

Music fans keen to be part of 
the very first edition of an epic 
music fest might wish to buy 
tickets now for Superbloom, a 
new entry on the festival scene. 

On Sept. 5-6, Munich’s Olympi- 
apark is set to rock out with a 
fest boasting a lineup including 
Miley Cyrus, David Guetta, D J 
Snake, Alligatoah, Pussycat 
Dolls, Scooter and plenty of other 
acts. Not only a music fest, events 
falling under the title of “experi¬ 
ences” include circus, fashion, 
comedy, dance, urban arts and 
more. Families are welcome at 
the fest, with the children’s area 
MiniBloom catering to the inter¬ 
ests of young ones. 

Tickets to both days of the fes¬ 
tival start at 155 euros. Single¬ 
day tickets go for 89 euros. No 
camping will be allowed on site, 
so be sure to sort out accom¬ 
modation in a timely manner. 
Online: superbloom.de 
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The Leonidas and the 300 has three lamb chops, three soutzoukakia and gyro meat. It is served with 
potatoes, tzatziki and a Greek salad. 



There’s a wide assortment of honeys with various colors and tastes 
at farmers markets, grocery stores and restaurants these days. 


Honey an increasingly trendy, 
popular sweetener, side dish 


Quaint as the Greek isles 

Poseidon brings a taste of Greece to Wiesbaden 


By David Edge 

Stars and Stripes 

N amed for the god of the sea, it’s fitting 
that with simple, welcoming decor, 
Poseidon Restaurant would remind me 
of the Greek islands. 

Popular with both Germans and Americans, 
the restaurant sits at the edge of a quiet neighbor¬ 
hood about a half mile from Wiesbaden’s Au- 
kamm housing area. 

A quaint little place, it seats maybe 30 people 
at its wooden tables topped with squares of blue 
cloth with a 
traditional 
white mean- 
dros pattern 
tracing their 
borders. In 
nicer weather, 
a beer garden 
roughly dou¬ 
bles the dining 
capacity. 

Ionic columns, statues of ancient gods and large 
bas reliefs, including one of Alexander the Great 
astride his horse Bucephalus, decorate the dining 
room. Hanging on the white stone walls or dis¬ 
played in cutout nooks are images and models of 
the blue-domed houses of the Cyclades Islands. 

Poseidon’s large menu offers many Greek stan¬ 
dards, as well as a few German items. A drink 
menu features more than 20 wines and eight 
beers. 

From the array of appetizers, I chose the 
saganaki pikant, a baked slice of feta cheese with 
vegetables and toasted bread. 

When the dish was served, its presentation was 
messy, with large chunks of onions and peppers. 
But the smells and flavors — an enticing blend of 
gooey feta, oregano, thyme and vegetables — took 
me back 20 years to my time in Greece and Tur¬ 
key, and it left me wanting more. 

For my main course, I ordered the Leonidas 
and the 300: three lamb chops, three soutzouka¬ 
kia (Greek meatballs), gyro meat with potatoes, 
tzatziki (cucumber yogurt) and a Greek salad. 

It was all very good with the notable exception 
of the gyro meat, which was hard and almost as 
inedible as the shields carried into Thermopylae 
by the Spartans the dish was named after. 

The lamb chops were medium-well and roasted 
with rosemary, thyme and oregano. The tzatziki 
was creamy and the soutzoukakia had feta cheese 



The Poseidon is located near Wiesbaden’s 
Aukamm housing area. 


mixed into them. 

At the end of the meal, patrons are offered a 
complementary shot of ouzo, Greece’s anise-fla¬ 
vored national liquor, which the manager said 
helps digest your food. 

The prices are reasonable, with plates ranging 
anywhere from 12 to 24 euros, and the portions 
are big, so you get your money’s worth. 

edge.david@stripes.com 
Twitter: @DavidEdge96798393 


POSEIDON 

RESTAURANT 

Address: Nauroder Str. 132, Wiesbaden 
Hours: Tuesday-Saturday 5 p.m. to 10 p.m.; 
Sunday 12 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. and 5 p.m. to 10 
p.m.; closed Mondays. 

Food: Classic Greek cuisine, salads, desserts. 
A limited kids menu is available. 

Drinks: Beers from Greece and Germany, 
and a full bar with an extensive wine selec¬ 
tion as well as fountain sodas, juice, water 
and coffee. 

Prices: About 12 to 18 euros for most meals. 
Menu: German and English. Most of the 
servers speak English, are friendly and very 
helpful. 

— David Edge 


AFTER 
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GERMANY 


By Katie Workman 

Associated Press 

Honey isn’t just honey any¬ 
more. At farmers markets, 
grocery stores and restaurants, 
there’s a wide assortment of hon¬ 
eys in various colors and tastes, 
from far-away places and ones 
next door. 

Why is a food that’s been part 
of the human diet for millennia 
suddenly so trendy? 

First, of course, honey is 
delicious and versatile. It can be 
used in baking, dressings, mari¬ 
nades, sauces, cocktails — in all 
sorts of dishes both savory and 
sweet. 

Honey is produced all over 
the world, so as we explore new 
cuisines, we’re seeing the many 
ways honey can be utilized. 

Increased awareness of the 
importance of bees and pollina¬ 
tion also has a lot to do with why 
people are seeking out honey, 
says Lori Jean Levy, CEO and 
owner of My Global Table, an 
importer of specialty goods. Bee 
populations have plummeted, 
she notes, threatening the food 
supply. 

“This makes it a true current 
events issue,” she says. Honey is 
a sustainable and eco-friendly 
product at a time when many 
consumers are making that a 
priority. 

Elyse Hohnerlein, operations 
coordinator for Savannah Bee 
Honey, in Savannah, Ga., notes 
that honey producers support 
“both the beekeepers and the 
bees.” 

“People are wanting to make 
the environment a better place, 
and honey is a delicious way of 
getting to that goal,” she says. 

A preference for local food has 
also boosted the popularity of 
honey, says Hohnerlein. She says 
there are more than 300 types of 
honey in the United States alone, 
and Savannah Bee bottles 15 dif¬ 
ferent types of liquid honey from 
around the world. 

She explains that raw, arti¬ 
sanal honey is often monofloral 
(from one pollen source) and is 
labeled with that plant name, 
such as sourwood, lavender or 
orange blossom. Honey takes on 
some of the flavor of its pollen 
source. She also says sales of 
honeycomb have spiked over the 


past few years. 

Levy says that unlike pro¬ 
cessed honey, raw honey “is 
neither heated or filtered.” Those 
processes, she says, removes 
much of raw honey’s nutritional 
punch. 

Maria Loi, chef and owners of 
Loi Estiatorio in New York City, 
started her own line of organic 
honey. 

“Thankfully people are going 
back to nature,” says Loi, and 
are interested in where their 
food comes from. She packages 
two kinds of honey from Greece, 
one of them a Wild Forest Black 
Honey that comes from the 
mountains near Delphi. Loi says 
she harvested honey there with 
her grandfather as a child. The 
honey is available for collecting 
only for a few days each summer. 

Raw honey is a nuanced food, 
comparable to wine in the way 
it can be tasted and considered. 
And because it is a product of 
nature, it is always changing. 
Dara Bliss Davenport, a chef and 
partner at Loi Brand, notes that 
the color can vary from bottle 
to bottle even for honey from 
the same hive. The language 
she uses to describe the flavor of 
Loi’s black honey is similar to the 
way oenophiles talk about wine: 
“not as sweet, with notes of burnt 
caramel, and a pronounced mo¬ 
lasses flavor with a citrus finish.” 

But honey’s popularity goes 
beyond food. It has been touted 
for various health and beauty 
benefits too over the years. 
Manuka honey is particularly 
popular and pricey these days. 

It is pollinated from the manuka 
bush or tree in New Zealand, 
which flowers for only six to eight 
weeks a year. There are different 
grades of manuka honey, includ¬ 
ing ones intended to be used as 
food and others for medicinal 
purposes. 

Finally, honey is beautiful. It 
ranges from a pale golden color 
to a deep almost-black. 

That feeds into the graze 
board craze. Graze boards are 
large boards or platters carry¬ 
ing cheeses, charcuterie and 
other nibbles, and honey is often 
a companion to these items and 
part of the presentation. Honey¬ 
comb, in particular, is a beautiful 
and popular addition to a graze 
board. 
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Photos by Gabriel PoPKiN/For The Washington Post 


Transformers in the Landschaftspark’s cafe are holdovers from the building’s former life as an electric power station. 


A postindustrial model 

Ruhr region of Germany embraces a new and different 
future by finding uses for shuttered mines and factories 



The rocket ship-like Tetrahedron, perched atop a heap of 
coal-mining waste, captures the optimism and creativity 
of today’s Ruhr region. 


By Gabriel Popkin 

Special to The Washington Post 

A hill emerges incongruously from the table-flat 
landscape east of the Rhine River near Bottrop, 
Germany. I climb a wide, graded path through 
young birch and cherry trees. The fledgling 
forest finally gives way to a barren plateau with sweeping 
views of the Ruhr region: steel foundries, one coal-fired 
power plant still pumping out smoke amid whirring wind 
turbines, the Rhine snaking its way northwest toward 
Rotterdam and the North Sea. 

Looming in front of me is a 210-ton, off-kilter modern 
steel pyramid that looks a bit like a whimsical rocket 
ship poised for takeoff. It’s one of the region’s largest and 
most striking interactive public art pieces, visible from 
just about any other similarly elevated point. Vertigo 
sufferers beware: Next comes a 150-foot-high clanky 
metal staircase leading to a tilted circular catwalk in the 
structure’s interior. 

The optimistic yet off-balance structure could be a 
metaphor for the Ruhr itself: a region careening from an 
industrial past to a very different future. This hill, like 
most of the Ruhr’s notable features, is human-made, liter¬ 
ally the piled detritus of an industry that once powered 
much of Europe’s economy. Over five centuries, miners 
extracted 11 billion tons of coal, sinking the land up to 
60 feet. But as the polluting, carbon-heavy fossil fuel 
has become unprofitable and unfashionable, the region’s 
mines and power plants have shuttered at a fast clip. Such 
economic disruption can cause unemployment and breed 
resentment — see, for example, Appalachia. 

The Ruhr is modeling a different path. Instead of 
seeking a return to the past, the region has turned its 
industrial heritage into an asset and is inviting the world 
to enjoy the results. Decommissioned factories and 
power plants have become public parks and museums, or 
backdrops for laser shows and rock concerts. Abandoned 
mines, whose iconic two-legged elevator shafts loom like 
rusty giants, are reborn as cultural centers, museums 
and homes to visionary restaurateurs. 

There has been an equivalent environmental transfor¬ 
mation. Restored rivers and wetlands draw migratory 
birds, hikers and bikers. The city of Essen, once home 
to one of the world’s largest coal mines, was named 


Europe’s cultural capital in 2010 and its green capital in 
2017. 

Though the flat, solidly middle-class Ruhrgebiet 
contrasts starkly with Appalachia in both geography and 
socioeconomics, some think the region could be a model 
for its American counterpart, struggling to diversify 
its economy and imagine life after coal. For travelers, 
meanwhile, the Ruhr offers a unique, off-the-beaten-path 
window into Europe’s natural, industrial and cultural 
history. 

A land of picturesque castles, classical architecture 
and pastoral countryside, the Ruhr region is not. The 
densely populated area was built in a frenzy of indus¬ 
trial development beginning in the mid-1800s along the 
Ruhr, a Rhine tributary, and expanded northward, with 
functional but drab worker housing encircling city-size 
factories and mining complexes. Adding to the region’s 
aesthetic challenges, heavy World War II bombing de¬ 
molished many historic city centers. Crucial to national 
recovery, industry roared back to life quickly and dirtily, 
soon employing more than a million people. 

Yet by the late ’60s, the Ruhr’s coal and heavy industry 
were approaching their expiration date. As factories and 
mines shuttered, the impulse was to demolish and forget, 
says Thomas Machoczek of Ruhr Tourismus, which pro¬ 
motes tourism in the region. “Everything that had to do 
with industry was dirty and ugly. Everything you could 
get rid of, you wanted to get rid of.” 

Fortunately, an international building exhibition 
sparked pride in the region’s industrial heritage, and 
massive public investment began to give rusty factories 
and mines new life. 

On a family holiday in December, I decided to take 
a more systematic look at the results. I started at the 
Landschaftspark (Landscape Park), just off the highway 
in north Duisburg. Until 1985, this 450-acre site was an 
ironworks owned by Thyssen, one of the few German 
firms still making steel. Now it’s a public park. It has 
been listed by the Guardian as one of the Europe’s 10 
best public parks and attracts a million people per year. 

“This is an open museum,” explains Rainhard de Witt, 
who leads tours with the Regionalverband Ruhr and says 
it’s his favorite place to show visitors. 

Factory buildings have become an indoor scuba diving 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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center, a rock climbing wall and 
a discotheque. Those are closed 
for the season, so we climb 
more than 150 feet of stairs to a 
wind-whipped viewing platform 
atop the monstrous, rust-en¬ 
crusted blast furnaces, which 
once brought molten iron to well 
above 1,832 degrees Fahrenheit 
and were known to swallow the 
occasional unfortunate factory 
worker, according to de Witt. 
Signs in German and English 
help me envision the clanking, 
dirty, dangerous yet prodigiously 
productive place this must have 
once been. 

Touring the park by night is 
a different experience entirely. 
Subtle lighting designed by 
Jonathan Park of Pink Floyd 
and Rolling Stones concert fame 
adorns smokestacks and fur¬ 
naces with red, blue, purple and 
green hues but leaves plenty of 
shadows, yielding an eerie feel. 

I imagine myself a wanderer 
among ruins of a civilization 
that practiced a strange, now- 
lost religion of metallurgy. The 
enormity of this enterprise, and 
its abandonment, feels much 
weightier at night. 

The next day is typical Ger¬ 
man winter — cold, gray and 
drizzly. My parents and I drive 
to the Ruhr’s other crown jewel: 
the Zollverein. More polished 
than the Landschaftspark, the 
expansive complex is a stunning 
example of Bauhaus architec¬ 
ture — a modernist style that 
blossomed in Germany in the 
early 1900s and eschewed ornate 
design for clean, straight lines 
and functional buildings to fit the 
machine age. It’s the Ruhr’s only 
UNESCO World Heritage Site 
and has been called the world’s 
most beautiful coal mine. 

A trip up a long escalator 
brings us to the former coal 
washing station. Orange light¬ 
ing along the railings evokes the 
molten metal that once flowed in 
places like this. We buy tickets 
and enter the complex’s prime 
attraction: the Ruhr Museum. 

The museum, which opened in 
2008 and attracts some 250,000 
visitors per year, has helped the 
Ruhr’s people feel pride in their 
industrial heritage, says deputy 
director Frank Kerner; when 
mines and factories were shut¬ 
tering, people looked at the sooty, 
rusty remains with shame. “In 
the 1980s, a lot of people thought 
it was only a crisis,” he says. 

Now, “everybody is proud of the 
history of the miners.” 

What impresses most in the 
Ruhr is the monumental scale: 
Coal mines and steel works 
evoke nature’s creations rather 
than the more modest structures 
we encounter in cities today. 
They represent the human 
impulse to extract, refine and 
combine Earth’s raw materials 
into an endless and ever-chang¬ 
ing set of products — an impulse 
that has, for better and worse, 
touched nearly every place on 
Earth. All could learn from one 
of the first places to make it, 
mostly successfully, to the other 
side. 

The underrated, understated 
Ruhr offers real life in abun¬ 
dance, courtesy of an unpre¬ 
tentious people who have been 
through the best and the worst 
of industrial capitalism and are 
embracing rather than shrinking 
from the challenge of figuring 
out what comes next. 



Restaurants 


KAISERSLAUTERN 


RHEIN MAIN 


STUTTGART 


Zimtblute 

asian food 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraGe 39 
92655 Grafenwohr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 




Come Experience Germany's 
Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
Otto Suhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily from 11:00 - 24:00 


S Two Locations: 

, HohenloherstraBe 8 
, 70435 Stuttgart 


F —— > MarienstraBe 28 

* J » 70178 Stuttgart 

TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 
www.beef-burger-brothers.de 


Schillerplatz3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
w.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


DieBfurter Str. IB 192G55 Erafenwii hrfj 

□ 152-58961759 



* Kaiserstr. 117 
67661 Kaiserslautern-Einsiedlerhof 
0631-99328 

www.cantina-mexicana.com 



Open daily 

11:30 - 15:00 & 17:30 - 23:30 
USD accepted - Master Card/Visa 
Tel. 06134-258928 
Uthmann Strasse 8, Mainz-Kostheim 


JL, 

Park Cafe 


Breakfast-Lunch 
Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake / 
Homeade Ice Cream 
Sunday Breakfast 




^TADT Oil, 


I Turmstr6 Opening Times 

1 71088 Holzgerlingen |\fo-Fr 8:30am to 7pm 
I 07031414777 $a 9am to 6pm 

| www.dasstadtcafe.de Sun 9am to 7pm 
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Hotels 



HOTEL 

BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 

92655 Grafenwohr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 

Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments, 

Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, | 
American/German Owned, . 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

• pullmoq 

Llvfrliri I i*riant 

Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 

VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 

STAY 

***** I 

M=l 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:+49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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The expensive Tomahawk steak from Monster Grill in Tokyo packs more than two pounds of flavor. 


A carnivore's dream 


Monster Grill in Tokyo offers a meaty challenge 


AFTER 

HOURS 


TOKYO 


By Theron Godbold 

Stars and Stripes 

T he Wendy’s restaurant chain in 1984 

coined the phrase, “Where’s the beef?” 

It need have looked no further than the 
Ebisu district of Tokyo. 

There you will find, five minutes from the 
Ebisu station, a small, underground steakhouse 
called Monster Grill. A two-story-tall mural of a 
Frankensteinesque creature devouring a piece of 
seared beef looks down on seating for about 25. 

You’ll be greeted, of course, with a hearty 
chorus of “Irasshaimase!” and directed to a kiosk 
where you place your order. The digital menu has 
an English option. 

This is where mon¬ 
sters dwell. 

Chief among them 
is the Monster Tower, 
a 6 Vi-pound mound 
of hamburger topped 
with an egg. Consume 
this mountain of meat, 
and the two pounds of 
rice on the side, within 

35 minutes and the meal is free. If you don’t make 
it, you will pay the near $75 bill. 

Champion carnivores earn bragging rights 
and their names for posterity on the restaurant 
website. 

I chose instead a lesser challenge, the Toma¬ 
hawk steak, which, at 2.86 pounds and $75,1 
thought, why not? 

My companion and I situated ourselves in 
the American-style furnishings as the sound 
and smell of sizzling beef inundated our senses. 
Quicker than expected, our waitress arrived car¬ 
rying a steak on a flat-iron plate that hissed as its 
juices boiled. 

“It’s hot,” she warned, as she placed it on the 
table in front of me. 

My knife slid through the beautifully tender¬ 
ized cut of meat. This steak was cooked to near 
perfection, with the right coloring and aroma. 

The first bite melted like butter in my mouth 
— only 2.8 pounds to go. 

Served on a bed of onions with a bowl of medio¬ 
cre onion soup, the rib roast was the star. Twenty 
minutes later, as I gnawed on the beef rib, looking 
for the last few morsels of a great steak, a feeling 
of contentment washed over me. This was the per¬ 
fect amount of food to fuel the rest of my day with 
not even a hint of meat sweats on the horizon. 

Monster Grill has four locations throughout the 
Kanto region, but if you visit the Ebisu restaurant, 
leave the car behind because it does not provide 
parking. 


godbold.theron@stripes.com 
Twitter: @GodboldTheron 



Reporter Theron Godbold takes a selfie before 
digging into his enormous Tomahawak steak from 
Monster Grill in Tokyo. 



Monster Grill in Ebisu is home to challenge 
meals and enormous, but expensive, steaks. 


MONSTER GRILL 

Location: 1-8-14, B1F, Shibuya City, Ebisu, 
Tokyo, 150-0013. Google GPS Coordinates 
are JPX5+4W. 

Hours: Open daily 11 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Prices: $10 for a hamburger steak meal to 
more than $70 for a challenge meal 
Dress: Casual 

Directions: About a five-minute walk from 
Ebisu Station 

Information: 03-3440-1731; Online: mon- 
stergrill.jp 

— Theron Godbold 


Umami: Explaining how the 
so-called ‘fifth taste’ works 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

If you’ve come across any type 
of food writing, you’ve encoun¬ 
tered the word “umami.” Maybe 
it’s that the word is Japanese 
in origin or just cool-sounding, 
but often the term is used as 
a stand-in when a writer can’t 
pinpoint the appeal of a food. It 
lends mystery, sure. In actuality, 
however, there’s a lot we do know 
about this “fifth taste” and how 
it works, as well as how you can 
make it work for you. 

■ What it is. Depending on 
whom you ask, umami translates 
to something akin to “savory” 

or “deliciousness.” Accord¬ 
ing to one of my favorite food 
science sources, Robert Wolke, 
umami evolved from “umai,” the 
Japanese word for tasty. Most of 
us learned about the four basic 
tastes in school — sweet, sour, 
salty and bitter — and in the time 
since Japanese chemistry profes¬ 
sor Kikunae Ikeda identified 
umami at the dawn of the 20th 
century, it has joined the club as 
the fifth. 

“Umami is valuable to cooks 
for many reasons: it draws out 
the flavours of other ingredients 
in a dish, adds a depth and satis¬ 
fying savory flavor, balances the 
overall taste of a dish and reduc¬ 
es the need for additional salt,” 
writes Atsuko Ikeda in “Atsuko’s 
Japanese Kitchen: Home-Cooked 
Comfort Food Made Simple.” 

The Umami Information 
Center, founded by a group of re¬ 
searchers in Japan in the 1980s, 
notes that umami has three main 
characteristics: It is experienced 
across the tongue, lingers in 
the mouth and promotes saliva, 
which is why umami is often 
associated with a particularly 
noticeable mouthfeel. 

■ How it works. Umami 
itself is not an ingredient. It’s 
not something you find in food. 
Rather, it’s a reaction to and 
perception of what we’re eating. 
A family of chemicals called glu¬ 
tamates is primarily responsibly 
for creating the umami sensa¬ 
tion. Glutamates “are salts of 
glutamic acid, one of the amino 
acids that are the building blocks 
of proteins,” Wolke explains. 

In addition to receptors for the 
other four tastes, our tongue has 
receptors for glutamates. Being 
able to perceive glutamates 
means our bodies are also able 
to perceive when we eat proteins. 
“Sensing umami triggers the 
secretion of saliva and digestive 
juices, facilitating the smooth 
digestion of protein,” accord¬ 
ing to the Umami Information 
Center. And that’s an important 
survival skill, as important as 
our body’s ability to know when 
something is bitter (beware, 
potential poison!), sweet (yum, 
eat up!) or salty (time to regulate 
those fluids!). 

While glutamates are the MVP 
of umami, there is another group 
of chemicals called inosinates 
that contributes to the cause. 
They are a kind of umami ampli¬ 
fier. 

■ The food. Kikunae Ikeda 
unearthed the presence of gluta¬ 


mates thanks to his study of the 
seaweed kombu, a crucial ingre¬ 
dient in savory Japanese broths. 
Like kombu, some ingredients, 
such as anchovies, tomatoes and 
mushrooms, are naturally high 
in glutamates. Other foods are 
high in glutamates because of 
how they’re processed. Wolke 
explains that proteins themselves 
are too big to affix themselves 
to our taste receptors, which is 
why it takes some breaking down 
for us to register them. Hence, 
the particular umami appeal of 
cooked meat. Fermented or aged 
foods also go through this kind 
of transformation, which is why 
cheese and fermented condi¬ 
ments are also closely associ¬ 
ated with umami. Tomato paste 
concentrates what’s already in 
the fruit as well. 

In terms of glutamates’ part¬ 
ners in crime, if you’re look¬ 
ing for foods that are high in 
inosinates, consider anchovies or 
sardines, pork and bonito (dried 
fish flakes). Dried mushrooms 
are high in guanylates. 

■ The MSG debate. When Ki¬ 
kunae Ikeda discovered umami 
and glutamates, he managed to 
extract something else from his 
kombu: monosodium glutamate, 
also known as MSG. It is about 
as close to an umami seasoning 
as you can get, and he parlayed 
it into a successful product for 
the masses. (Ac’cent and Ajino¬ 
moto are brands you may come 
across.) “Everyone has heard of 
Chinese Restaurant Syndrome 
or CRS, an unfortunate and po¬ 
litically incorrect label that was 
applied in 1968 to a diffuse col¬ 
lection of symptoms reported by 
some people after consuming” 
dishes made with MSG, Wolke 
says. The “syndrome” originated 
in a letter in the New England 
Journal of Medicine, and thus 
commenced decades of debate, 
which often touched on sensitive 
cultural issues. 

The government has even 
weighed in. “FDA considers the 
addition of MSG to foods to be 
‘generally recognized as safe’ 
(GRAS). Although many people 
identify themselves as sensitive 
to MSG, in studies with such 
individuals given MSG or a 
placebo, scientists have not been 
able to consistently trigger reac¬ 
tions,” according to the agency. 

■ The cooking. Now that you 
know what kinds of foods help 
to create umami, you can apply 
it to your everyday cooking. So 
incorporate anchovies into your 
tomato sauce. Include kombu 
when making a soup. Throw 

a spent Parmigiano-Reggiano 
rind in your vegetable broth. 
Saute tomato paste with aromat¬ 
ics when you’re building a stew. 
Stir soy sauce into your meatball 
mix. Often, small amounts of 
umami-promoting ingredients 
won’t register individually on the 
palate. Instead, they should just 
enhance what’s already there. 

You can, of course, be bold 
and garnish all kinds of dishes 
with kimchi or Parmesan. Make 
a dipping sauce with fish sauce. 
Whatever you do, you can now 
say you know that it’s not magic 
or mystery. It’s umami. 
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10 new Balis’ 

Indonesia hopes to boost 
tourism, diversify economy of 
Southeast Asia with new plan 



Local tourists take a self ie Aug. 6 with the background of Mount 
Merapi in Yogyakarta, Indonesia. 



Tourists inspect a Buddha statue Aug. 12 at Borobudur Temple in Magelang, Central Java, Indonesia. 
The temple is adorned with hundreds of Buddha statues and relief panels. 


By Karin Laub 

AND NlNIEK KaRMINI 

Associated Press 

H undreds of tour¬ 
ists, many of them 
young Westerners, 
sat on gray stone 
steps atop the 

world’s largest Buddhist temple, 
occasionally checking cellphones 
or whispering to each other as 
they waited for daylight. 

Sunrise wasn’t spectacular 
on that recent summer day. 

But even an ordinary dawn at 
Borobudur Temple — nine stone 
tiers stacked like a wedding cake 
and adorned with hundreds of 
Buddha statues and relief panels 
— provided a memorable experi¬ 
ence. 

The 9th century temple is in 
the center of Indonesia’s Java 
island, a densely populated re¬ 
gion with stunning vistas. Other 
highlights include the towering 
Hindu temple complex of Pram- 
banan, which, like Borobudur, is 
a UNESCO World Heritage site, 
and Mount Merapi, the country’s 
most active volcano, whose lava- 
covered slopes are accessible by 
jeep. 

While the two temples draw 
many visitors, other foreigners 
head to the relaxing beaches of 
Bali, just east of Java and by far 
the most popular tourist destina¬ 
tion in a nation of thousands of 
islands and almost 270 million 
people. 

Recently reelected President 
Joko Widodo wants to change 
this dynamic by pushing ahead 
with “10 new Balis,” an ambi¬ 
tious plan to boost tourism and 
diversify Southeast Asia’s largest 
economy. 

Key to the plan is to upgrade 
provincial airports and improve 
access to outlying destinations, 
such as Lake Toba on Sumatra 
island, more than 800 miles from 
Jakarta, the capital. 

Widodo, the president of the 
world’s most populous Muslim- 


majority nation, told the AP 
last year that he would like to 
see more business ties with the 
Middle East. 

Muslim tourists, including 
from the Middle East, might be 
an easier fit for some of the more 
conservative areas earmarked 
for tourism development. Tour¬ 
ism officials have played down 
the possibility of cultural friction 
that might accompany the influx 
of more non-Muslim visitors, 
arguing that Indonesia’s brand of 
tolerant Islam can accommodate 
everyone. 

“Maybe there are some partic¬ 
ular locations that are very strict 
(religiously),” said Hiramsyah 
Thaib, who heads the “10 New 
Balis” initiative. “We believe we 
won’t have any problems. Some¬ 
times we have problems in the 
media, but not in reality.” 

One of the 10 sites earmarked 
for development is the Borobu¬ 
dur Temple area and nearby 
Yogyakarta, a city of several 
hundred thousand people that is 
embedded in a large metro area. 
The city is a center of Javanese 
culture and a seat of royal dynas¬ 
ties going back centuries. 

In 2017, former President 
Barack Obama and his family 
visited the city, where his late 
mother, Ann Dunham, spent 
years doing anthropological 
research. Obama, who lived 
in Indonesia as a child, toured 
Borodbudur and Prambanan 
during the nostalgic trip. 

But while the Obamas got 
around with relative ease, includ¬ 
ing private jet travel, ordinary 
visitors struggle with congested 
streets packed with motorbikes 
weaving in and out of slow-mov¬ 
ing traffic. 

Travelers hoping to be in 
place at Borobudur just before 
sunrise need at least 90 minutes 
to get there from Yogyakarta, a 
journey of 24 miles. A 140-mile 
round trip to the Dieng high¬ 
lands, with terraced fields, small 
temples and a colorful volcanic 


lake, requires a full day of travel, 
some of it on bumpy back roads. 

Jan Tenbrinke, 37, from Zwolle 
in the Netherlands, said Bali is 
the next stop for his family of 
four, but that he hoped to get a 
better sense of Indonesian cul¬ 
ture in Yogyakarta. 

In the city, tourists can visit 
workshops for Batik textiles, 
silver jewelry and Kopi Luwak 
— coffee made from partially 
digested coffee cherries that 


were eaten and defecated by wild 
tree cats, or civets. Billed as the 
“world’s most expensive coffee,” 
Kopi Luwak became known to a 
wider audience in the 2007 Jack 
Nicholson-Morgan Freeman 
movie “The Bucket List.” 

Local museums, including two 
royal palaces and a former Dutch 
fort, pose a challenge for foreign 
visitors eager to learn about local 
history and culture because they 
mostly lack easily accessible 


explanations in English. 

Thaib, the tourism official, 
acknowledged that there is room 
for improvement. He said Indo¬ 
nesia is determined to catch up 
to other Asian nations, including 
Thailand, which he said began 
developing their tourism indus¬ 
tries much sooner. 

“There is still a lot of work,” 
he said of his nation’s efforts. 
“We believe we are on the right 
track.” 
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GO IT ALONE 


Destination: 
DISAGREEMENT 

Couples don’t need a trip to their therapist 
to figure out where to go on vacation next 


By Jennifer Barger 

Special to The Washington Post 

S ome couples turn to a coun¬ 
selor to work through issues 
such as parenting or finances 
or in-laws. 

Not my husband, Callan, and me. 

We wound up on a therapist’s couch 
over where to go on vacation. Sure, it’s 
a first-world problem, but squabbles 
about travel destinations were casting 
a shadow over our relationship. 

What to do on holiday isn’t our 
problem. In two-plus decades togeth¬ 
er, we’ve gotten into a nice vacation 
cadence. We spend the mornings at 
art or culture museums or exploring 
Town X’s historic synagogue/main 
square/Instagrammable pile of ar¬ 
chaeological rubble. In the afternoon, 
we savor long lunches or go for hikes. 
We sometimes split up for a few hours. 

But choosing a destination often 
causes turbulence. I crave exotic, 
faraway locales (India, Laos, maybe a 
gorilla safari in Rwanda). Callan loves 
U.S. national parks in the mountains, 
preferably with a high chance of 
bear encounters. He keeps a wanna- 
go list that seems to include every 
last, obscure city in Europe. (“Hey, 
what about Liepaja, Latvia? There’s a 
prison museum!”) We’ve fought over 
why he doesn’t want to see Morocco 
(Too dusty! Rug shopping is dull!) 
and why the suggestion of an Alaskan 
cruise makes my eyes glaze over (buf¬ 
fet lines, seasickness). And I’m much 


more willing to spend money on a 
jaunt somewhere than he is. 

“In the U.S., working couples only 
have a few weeks off a year, and 
everyone has different interests,” says 
Rebecca Lueck, a licensed clinical so¬ 
cial worker and therapist in Berkeley, 
Calif. “Your time becomes precious, 
and everyone wants to get the most 
bang for their money. So, making that 
decision about where to go on holiday 
can be stressful.” 

Callan and I were certainly stressed 
when we made that therapy ap¬ 
pointment, our first. I was between 
full-time jobs and wanted to take 
advantage of my open schedule to jet 
to Southeast Asia. He said no way, 
not now or ever — the flight was too 
long, the danger of nasty food poison¬ 
ing too great, and he just wasn’t into 
it. Why were we squabbling so much? 
Were we the only couple who couldn’t 
search Kayak together without ruin¬ 
ing a Saturday afternoon? 

“Couples all think they are 100% 
compatible during the ‘cocaine-rush’ 
initial phase of their relationships,” 
says Shauna Springer, author of “Mar¬ 
riage, for Equals.” “But after time, 
many people discover that they don’t 
want the same things from travel. 
Maybe your husband wants adven¬ 
ture, and you just crave downtime 
with no distractions. It’s often about 
figuring out how to meet in the over¬ 
lap.” Or not. 

Here are some possible strategies: 


Increasingly, people with incurable 
wanderlust and slightly more moribund 
partners just go it alone, blasting off to 
Bhutan with a friend or joining a group 
tour to Papua New Guinea or New Mexico. 

According to a 2019 survey by YouGov, 
47% of people who travel alone do so 
because they want “the freedom to choose 
my itinerary without input from others”; 
32% say they choose solo trips because 
“certain destinations are appealing to me, 
but not to my family/friends/partner.” 

“The majority of my clients are women 
who are coming solo, and they’ve often 
got a partner at home,” says Erin Lewis, 
founder of travel company Eat Pray Move, 
who leads small-group retreats combin¬ 
ing yoga sessions with visits to historic 
sites and spas in destinations such as Italy, 
Iceland and Indonesia. “Sometimes their 
spouse has a crazy job, or maybe they’re 
afraid to fly. Trips like this are a way to go 
by yourself but not be completely alone.” 

Springer approves of traveling sepa¬ 
rately. 

“If you ultimately hit a wall, you don’t 
always have to travel with your partner,” 
she says. “We should all be free to explore 
our bucket lists, and I don’t support the 
idea that an unwilling spouse should just 
be a cheerful companion.” 


TAKE TURNS 

Lueck counsels couples to try to alter¬ 
nate who chooses destinations or daily 
activities — Monday is yours; Tuesday 
is your partner’s. This year you plan the 
vacation; next year your spouse does. If 
that doesn’t work, you can create a Harry 
Potter-esque sorting hat by tossing slips 
of paper with destinations or activities on 
them, then drawing one at random and 
booking tickets. 

“And if you have kids, sometimes they 
break the stalemate,” Lueck says, though 
that might mean nothing but Disney 
parks. You could craft an itinerary around 
your ballet-loving son that takes the fam¬ 
ily to Russia to see the Mariinsky per¬ 
form, or let your outdoorsy daughter draw 
up a wish list of U.S. national parks for a 
summer road trip. Either way, focusing 
on a third family member’s wishes could 
help you both venture outside your travel 
comfort zone. 


SOLO OUTINGS 

Some couples combine a trip together 
with solo outings. 

“I’ve always been more interested in 
active things like biking than my husband, 
who is content to just relax on the cruise 
ship deck,” says Scott Schwartz, a retired 
lawyer in Alexandria, Va., who has been 
married to retired lobbyist Mark Smith 
since 2005. 

So, while the couple usually vacations 
together, Schwartz and Smith split up 
sometimes. 

In Cape Town, South Africa, in 2011, 
Schwartz went on a 75-mile guided bike 
ride, while Smith visited the horse-racing 
track. 

“We ended up sharing great stories 
at the end of the day,” says Smith. And 
they’ve found that cruises, with their 
many activity options, are an ideal way 
to journey together and pursue diverging 
passions. Even if, for Smith, that often 
means he reads a book on the deck. 

Similarly, for Houston’s Julia and Bob 
Sivia, trips to Santa Fe, N.M., or Park 
City, Utah, with their teenage son usually 
include mom-and-kid hikes. Bob, who gets 
altitude sickness, often kicks back at the 
lodge or meets them afterward for lunch. 

“If they’re having fun, that’s fun for me 
too,” he says. “Or I’ll fly fish, which nei¬ 
ther of them like. But maybe they’ll enjoy 
the fish I catch later.” 


i Maybe your husband 
wants adventure, and you 
just crave downtime with 
no distractions. It's often 
about figuring out how to 
meet in the overlap . 9 

Shauna Springer 

psychologist, author 


TALK IT OUT 

Our therapist had us both talk honestly 
with her about our frustrations and then 
try discussing them without going into 
battle. She had us make “I” statements 
(“I’d like you to come with me on this 
trip”) as opposed to “you” ones, which she 
said often turn into accusations. (“You 
never go where I want to go.”) We also 
explored whether my “Thailand-or-bust” 
campaign brought up other things we 
should work on. Was I being controlling? 
Did his stubbornness mean he felt I wasn’t 
listening to what he wanted? We resolved 
to try to look deeper into what was going 
on before fighting about travel. 

“It’d be bad to make your spouse con¬ 
tinually just go on vacations or do what 
you want, say, zip-lining or even going 
to art museums,” Lueck says. “You don’t 
want them to feel de-selfed, like they’re 
living your life.” 

Our eventual solution was to book a trip 
to Argentina, which intrigued us both. 

And though he hates horseback rid¬ 
ing, Callan went riding with me near the 
foothills of the Andes and was rewarded 
with a rare condor sighting. Sports bore 
me, but I helped my soccer-mad husband 
buy Boca Juniors soccer gear in Buenos 
Aires, and we went to see the team’s snug 
“Bombonera” stadium. The next spring, I 
went to Thailand and Cambodia with my 
buddy Deepa, and Callan was okay with 
my spending the money on a solo trip. 

Still, he’s gunning for his Alaskan vaca¬ 
tion, and I’m dreaming of Japan. Think 
there’s a cruise ship that visits both in one 
trip? 
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As online dating gets more sophisticated, companies are looking for ways to get users off their 
phones and streamline the experience, including helping set up face-to-face meetings. 


The end of the swipe 

Online dating moving beyond the app screen 


By Louise Dixon 

Associated Press 

W hile taboos surrounding online dating 
are long gone, some of today’s app 
users are sick of the endless swiping 
and virtual pen-palling that leads no¬ 
where when it comes to long-term relationships, 
according to industry leaders who are responding 
with new ways to get users off their phones and 
out meeting people in the real world. 

David Vermeulen is one such leader. His Inner 
Circle, launched in 2012, is more closely curating 
users looking for meaningful connections, and 
he’s hosting offline events in cities around the 
globe to help make that happen among his 2 mil- 
lion-plus members. He said he saw a big shift in 
online dating attitudes toward the end of the de¬ 
cade as some people have become “Tinder tired.” 

“They really now are looking for something 
more serious, something more genuine,” Vermeu¬ 
len said. 

Justin McLeod, who launched Hinge in 2011, 
shares Vermeulen’s view that dating apps should 
be focused on getting people offline. Hinge’s tag 
line is the app that’s “designed to be deleted.” 

In 2016, Hinge intentionally removed the swipe 
option to encourage more interaction. When they 
were told that people felt overwhelmed by their 
number of choices, they created a “most compat¬ 
ible” function. That, he said, “really helps people 
focus and get out on dates faster.” 

The Inner Circle plans to add a “Let’s Meet” 
button to speed up the pathway from app to real- 
life date. 

“If you both click it, you can within the chat 
select days and venues that we propose and then 
you can go on a date really quickly. And I mean 
going out for a coffee. I mean, that’s the first step. 
But for a lot of people, it’s quite a big step, and we 
tried to make that much more easy,” Vermeulen 
said. 

His app also plans to add an automated re¬ 
sponse to anyone who just messages “Hi” as an 
introduction, which is often a dating dead end. 

“We’re gonna say, OK, this is not the best start 
for a conversation. You have to do better,” Ver¬ 
meulen said. 


It’s not just the newer generation of apps that 
are adapting to changing dating attitudes. OkCu- 
pid is one of the original dating sites, started by 
two Harvard math graduates in 2004. Beginning 
life as a desktop website, it developed into an app 
with the advent of smartphones. Today, OkCupid 
boasts that it sets up 50,000 dates per week. 

The site enforces certain restrictions to try and 
weed out those not interested in getting to that 
date. The company insists that users post more 
than one photo and puts them through a list of 
localized timely questions before a profile can be 
set up. So if you thought you should avoid talking 
politics or religion on a first date, it seems the 
tides are turning. Users can filter based on their 
views from climate change to Brexit. 

“In the U.S., we may ask you, how do you feel 
the upcoming election? We may say, could you 
date someone that didn’t vote?” said OkCupid’s 
global chief marketing officer, Melissa Hobley. 

According to a Pew Research Center study last 
year, 3 in 10 Americans have used a dating site or 
app and 12 percent have married or have been in 
a committed relationship with someone they met 
through online dating. 

Hobley said one of the most exciting develop¬ 
ments as digital dating moves into the 2020s is 
in emerging markets including India, Indonesia, 
Turkey, Thailand, Malaysia, Japan and South 
Korea, where dating hasn’t always been so easy. 

In India, for example, a new generation of 
women are “going to university, and they’re 
working, and they’re saying arranged marriage is 
not for me, and I want the ability to find my own 
person, and for my marriage to be a choice that I 
make,” she said. 

Hobley has also seen strides in inclusiveness 
and support throughout LGBTQ communities, 
creating a safe space to express gender and sexu¬ 
ality preferences and to meet potential partners. 

“An estimated 70 to 80 percent of LGBTQ rela¬ 
tionships started on a dating app,” she said. 

For Hobley, the love doesn’t stop there. She said 
she gets an average of 5 to 20 wedding emails and 
invites a week. 

“I will crash your wedding,” she jokes, “but we 
also send a gift.” 


GADGET WATCH 

Wirelessly charge and go 
with eco-friendly Nimble 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

C harging is just a way of 
life — we all love it when 
we have a fully charged 
device. Nimble charging 
devices are among the best, pro¬ 
viding customers with high-qual¬ 
ity products with portable power 
and great looks. 

Nimble is an eco-friendly 
personal tech brand, making its 
products from natural renewable 
sources like plant-based plastics 
and constructing sharp-looking 
soft non-slip grip exteriors made 
from recycled water bottles and 
organic hemp. 

I tried the wireless chargers, 
which are made in several ver¬ 
sions. The Nimble wireless stand 
is simple; a kickstand charges 
the battery vertically, or users 
can keep the kickstand folded for 
flat charging. 

The portable (5-by-3.03-by- 
0.65-inch) battery delivers 10W 
of power for Samsung and An¬ 
droids and up to 7.5W of power 
to the Apple iPhone 8 or newer. 
There’s also an extra USB-A port 
to plug in another device needing 
a boost of power. A charging 
cable for the battery and a USB 
AC plug is included. 

A nice Nimble feature: When 
you purchase a product from 
them, they send you a prepaid 
return envelope so you can send 
them any outdated electronics, 
and they will recycle responsibly. 

The company makes a variety 
of other charging devices, smart¬ 
phone cases and cables, all with 
the environment in mind. This 
includes 100% recycled scrap 
paper in their shipping boxes. 
Online: gonimble.com; $59.99 

The Eufy Security Wi-Fi 
Video Doorbell has a simple 
installation to your existing door¬ 
bell’s wiring and is packed with 
great home security features. 

At 4.8-by-1.7-by-0.9 inches, 
the Eufy security camera 
doorbell ($159.99) is similar in 
size to other video doorbells but 
includes 4GB of built-in stor¬ 
age. This allows up to 30 days 
of video with a standard of 30 
videos a day of 30 seconds each, 
to be stored and accessed from 
the companion app. 

There’s no monthly fees or 
cloud subscription, and your 
data is stored with encryption. 
According to Eufy, the military- 
grade AES-256 chip ensures 
data is encrypted on transmis¬ 
sion and storage. 




Eufy Security/TNS 


The Eufy Security Wi-Fi Video 
Doorbell is similar in size to 
other video doorbells, and 
includes 4GB of built-in storage. 

The video doorbell comes with 
a pair of mounting plates and 
connects to your existing Wi-Fi 
with a 2.4GHz wireless router. It 
functions as a standard doorbell 
with a push ring and sends the 
ringing alert to the included 
wireless electronic chime in ad¬ 
dition to sending a smartphone 
notification letting you instantly 
know and see who is at the door. 
Each doorbell can be connected 
to up to four chimes. 

When someone is at the door, 
you’ll see them through the Eufy 
Security app on your smartphone 
and respond live with two-way 
audio or send a pre-recorded 
response you previously set up 
back to your subject at the door. 
Up to three instant responses 
can be stored and sent upon your 
command. 

Videos stored actually give 
you an additional three seconds 
of footage before the initial alert 
sets off the recording. This can 
often give insight into who’s ap¬ 
proaching or other aspects of the 
situation. 

The 160-degree angle of view 
camera has HDR imaging, which 
allows it to adjust for low light or 
backlit situations. The image is 
captured in a 4:3 aspect ratio for 
a much bigger image compared 
to others offering a 16:9 ratio and 
a resolution of 2560 x 1920. 

During setup, you can cus¬ 
tomize the activity zone, which 
tells the camera where to detect 
motion. The camera has technol¬ 
ogy to detect human faces and 
body shapes so you don’t get an 
alert when neighborhood pets go 
running by. 

The Eufy Security Wi-Fi Video 
Doorbell also connects to Alexa 
and Google Voice Assistant so 
you can check live views with a 
voice command. 

As mentioned, installation is 
easy, but you are dealing with 
live wires for power from your 
existing doorbell, so use caution. 

A battery-powered model with 
many of the same features is also 
available ($199.99). 

Online: eufylife.com 


The Nimble wireless stand has a 
portable battery with a kickstand 
for vertical charging. 

Nimble/TNS 
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By Amy Kaufman 
Los Angeles Times 

E ven here, in the stillness 
of the Berkshires forest, 
James Taylor grows 
anxious. He has to be 
conscious of how he enters his 
days, since he most often experi¬ 
ences stress during the first six 
hours of being awake. 

“I was glad to get a chance to 
see my shrink. I haven’t seen her 
since before the break,” he says. 
“I think any attempt at mental 
health is an excellent idea. It’s a 
little bit self-centered and navel- 
gazing, to a certain extent, to 
focus on yourself to that degree. 
But some of us need to become 
conscious of what we’re doing 
that we need to stop doing.” 

It’s early January, and the 
71-year-old, who has just driven 
the mile of his maple-lined entry 
after visiting with his thera¬ 
pist, walks into TheBarn — his 
recording studio, a building just 
a few paces from where he sleeps 
— and takes off his coat. He 
keeps on his trademark newsboy 
cap while tending to the fire in 
the wood-burning stove. 

It’s difficult to imagine a more 
tranquil environment. But in 
recent years, Taylor says, he has 
found his anxiety becoming “a 
bear.” From the inception of his 
career, the musician has been 
open about his mental health 
struggles. In his senior year of 
high school, he spent 10 months 
at Boston’s McLean Hospital 
during his first depressive epi¬ 
sode. A couple of years later, he 
checked into another residential 
treatment center in an attempt 
to kick his heroin addiction. It 
was there that he composed the 
majority of his first hit record, 
1970’s “Sweet Baby James” — a 
story he shared whenever he 
spoke about his songwriting. 

Which is why, when Taylor has 
been asked by publishers over 
the years to write his memoirs, 
he has declined. Because he 
finds it redundant to talk about 
his music — “it should be lis¬ 
tened to, and it either connects 
or it doesn’t” — he’s been more 
forthcoming about his personal 
struggles since he became fa¬ 
mous 50 years ago. 

Then, last summer, Audible 
approached Taylor about col¬ 
laborating on a project. Because 
he was preparing to release an 
album of classic covers — 
“American Standard,” which was 
released Feb. 28 — his manager 
thought that teaming up with 
the audio company might help to 
promote the new music. 

Initially, Taylor envisioned 
creating something for Audible 
that would focus on his songwrit¬ 
ing. He planned on selecting six 
of his tunes and talking about the 
process of writing them, their 
meaning and reception. 

But when he began talking 
to the project’s producer, Bill 
Flanagan — an author and 
television executive who oversaw 
VHl’s “Storytellers” and CMT’s 
“Crossroads” — a different idea 
emerged. 

“We talked on the phone about 
the parameters — about 90 
minutes of James talking about 
something — and the best idea 
that came up was his detailing 
the first 21 years of his life,” 
says Flanagan, who has known 


Taylor for 35 years. “In the 
years I was at VH1 and MTV, 
he never wanted to do a ‘Behind 
the Music’ special — he could 
never be talked into it. So it was 
interesting to me how fully com¬ 
mitted and into this he was once 
we started going. He told me a 
lot of stuff I never knew. And he’s 
one of the only rock stars you’ll 
ever meet who speaks in full 
paragraphs.” 

Taylor decided to call the audio 
memoir “Break Shot: My First 
21 Years.” The title is a refer¬ 
ence to the first shot of a billiards 
game, when the cue ball slams 
into the other balls, sending them 
off into various directions. For 
Taylor, that moment occurred 
when he left his Massachusetts 
boarding school, Milton Acad¬ 
emy, and went to McLean. But “it 
had been building,” he says, “to a 
real discontinuity”: His father’s 
alcoholism had reached a critical 
point. His parents’ marriage was 
coming to an end. The Vietnam 
War was underway. John F. Ken¬ 
nedy and Martin Luther King 
Jr. had been assassinated. The 
U.S. was living under the threat 
of nuclear annihilation amid the 
Cuban Missile Crisis. 

He was on the precipice of 
adulthood, but he didn’t have any 
direction. Growing up, Taylor 
often felt crushed by the weight 
of his family’s unspoken expecta¬ 
tions. His father was, as he puts 
it, “the ultimate academician” 

— a star student who went from 
Harvard Medical School to head 
resident at Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Hospital. When Taylor and 
his four siblings were still kids, 
their father uprooted them from 
the Northeast to North Carolina, 
where he would later become 
dean of the University of North 
Carolina Medical School. 

But as he remembers in 
“Break Shot,” Taylor wasn’t get¬ 
ting any clear instruction from 
his parents on how to achieve 
such success — about how to 
apply to college or pursue a 
career. He grapples with his re¬ 
lationship to his parents through¬ 
out the audio memoir, which he 
says he largely felt comfortable 
making at all because his parents 
are no longer around. 

“I wanted to be careful not to 
drag other people’s business into 
the street — people who are my 
contemporaries and my siblings 

— anyone who’s still alive,” he 
explains. 

Less than a month before the 
Jan. 31 release of the Audible 
project, Taylor is still uneasy 
about the prospect of sharing it 
with the world. Because the final 
touches had yet to be put on the 
audio version of the story, his 
representatives would allow The 
Times to review only the manu¬ 
script of “Break Shot” — and to 
read it on Taylor’s property. 

The singer-songwriter says his 
hesitation came from a fear that 
someone might “furiously read 
it and mine it for its prurient 
or sensational aspects” before 
release. The abbreviated memoir 
does delve into his infamous 
drug use — he didn’t get sober 
until his mid-30s — and in one 
scene, he recalls how he acciden¬ 
tally gave John Lennon a dose of 
methadone “too big to be taken 
by a civilian.... I am sure glad I 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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WEEKEND: MUSIC _ 

Nashville finds a playful side 

City known for country music now a hotbed of game soundtrack production 



By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

N ashville is already known as 
Music City, but a new wave of 
music being recorded there 
for video games, TV shows 
and movies could earn it a 
new title as Soundtrack City. 

The city has a reputation for high- 
quality studio musicians that can play 
just about any genre, including country, 
pop, rock, gospel and more. Nashville 
musicians have also been behind the 
soundtracks for some of the biggest video 
game franchises including Madden, FIFA, 
Call of Duty and Star Wars. 

And more production companies 
have been bringing their film and TV 
soundtrack recordings to Nashville, 
including Netflix, Showtime, Sony and 
Focus Features, thanks in part to an 
incentive program enacted into law last 
year. 

“Nashville has become one of the two or 
three major places to record in the world 
for film, game and television,” said Steve 
Schnur, president of music for Electronic 
Arts, the popular video game company. 

Schnur’s background includes working 
at MTV and record labels such as Arista 
and also working as a music supervisor 
on films prior to joining E A. He’s been a 
sort of Pied Piper for soundtrack record¬ 
ing in Nashville. “I’ve been preaching 
Nashville for quite some time and initially 
it was met with a little cynicism,” he said. 
“Nashville? Don’t they make country 
records there?” 

For a long time, EA recorded 
soundtracks for their games with orches¬ 
tras in Los Angeles, London and eastern 
Europe. That changed about seven years 
ago when Schnur came to Nashville to re¬ 
cord music for a trailer for a game called 
Dragon’s Age Inquisition. 

“It was like the world’s greatest band,” 
Schnur said of the 60-member orchestra 
assembled for the recording. “It really 
supported what Nashville is: a collabora¬ 
tive place.” 

Even more so, Nashville’s musicians 
were both fast and accurate, even on 
complicated scores written by acclaimed 
composers such as Hans Zimmer, Lome 
Balfe, Jeff Russo and John Debney. 

“This is a first-take town,” said Schnur. 
“You go to Prague, you’re doing six or 
seven takes.” 

Now, Schnur estimates 90 to 95% of 
EA’s scores are being recorded in Nash¬ 
ville, with the rest recorded in London. 
The music of video games often is 


integral to the gameplay in creating both 
emotion and attachment to the characters 
and storyline. Kris Bowers, the composer 
and pianist behind the Oscar-winning 
film “Green Book,” came to Ocean Way 
Nashville Recording Studios to record the 
soundtrack for Madden NFL 20. 

Bowers said he can still recall exactly 
the music of the games he played as a 
child, such as GoldenEye 007 on Nintendo 
64 or Super Smash Bros, and Zelda. 

“I think the music immediately con¬ 
nects you, especially when there are 
strong themes or these melodies that you 
can’t forget. It’s the same thing as hear¬ 
ing a John Williams score. You hear it and 
you’re immediately transported to your 
childhood,” Bowers said. 

Bowers also explained that because 


video games are non-linear, meaning the 
player’s decisions can take the game in 
different directions, he had to compose 
music in a totally different way than he 
does for films or TV. 

“For each of these different endings 
or different iterations of the storyline, or 
the way that it branches out, there will be 
a different piece of score,” Bowers said. 
“For myself, thinking as more of a film 
composer, how do I make each branch feel 
similar, like they are related, but obvi¬ 
ously matching the emotional tone of the 
story at that moment?” 

That also means a lot more music to 
record compared to a feature film. Schnur 
said video game scores can range between 
an hour to 300 minutes of recorded music. 

Bob Raines, executive director of the 


Tennessee Entertainment Commission, 
said that when Tennessee has to compete 
with neighboring states like Georgia and 
Louisiana for film and TV production, 
music production was their competitive 
advantage. 

Raines notes that Tennessee has the 
highest concentration of musicians in the 
country and is the second in the country 
for concentration of sound engineers. 
About five years ago, Raines said they 
started seeing growth in the scoring 
sector, so the state started working on an 
incentive program. 

In just six months, they brought five 
new musical scoring projects to Tennes¬ 
see that likely would have gone to eastern 
Europe, with companies such as Netflix, 
Showtime Networks, Focus Features, 
Sony and EA, Raines said. 

“We have a legacy of music as a state 
brand so it was easy to promote,” said 
Raines. 

Schnur said now the problem isn’t 
bringing projects to Nashville, it’s finding 
the studio space and time to record them. 

“Nobody second guesses coming to 
Nashville,” said Schnur. “The only ques¬ 
tion now is there’s not enough space and 
we need more.” 


'This is a first-take town. You go to 
Prague, you’re doing six or seven takes/ 

Steve Schnur 

President of music for Electronic Arts 
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didn’t kill John Lennon that day,” he says. 

But, as promised, he never reveals much about his 
intimate relationships with other living public figures. 

He briefly mentions taking up with Joni Mitchell, saying 
only: “Our romance did not last that long, but our friend¬ 
ship has sustained for 50 years.” And the only reference 
to his first wife, Carly Simon, occurs as he is recalling 
his childhood summers on Martha’s Vineyard, where he 
says he first met the Simon sisters who, at 14, were out of 
his league. He married Simon in 1972, a few years after 
“Break Shot” cuts off. 

“Maybe that’s why Bill suggested we do that early part 
(of my life), so as not to have to make decisions like that,” 
Taylor says of excluding his romance with Simon from 
the story. “It’s hard to talk about, to tell half of a story like 
that. To own the whole thing — I’m glad I didn’t have to 
talk about those intimate relationships with people who 
are still alive.” 


Flanagan didn’t push for such detail, anyway, he says: 
“By 21, he’d spent time in a mental institution, got into 
a motorcycle accident, got addicted to heroin, started 
playing music with the Beatles. I just felt there was so 
much good stuff that I was very, very happy with ending 
it there.” 

Taylor has found himself reflecting more on his youth 
as he ages. “It seems to be a time of summing up,” he 
says, “when there’s a finite amount of time that remains.” 
When he listens to music — which is, in fact, a rarity, 
because he prefers silence so he can “put something 
together” in his head — he finds himself returning to fa¬ 
vorites from his childhood. “American Standard,” which 
he began work on in 2018, includes 14 guitar-centric 
arrangements of songs he treasured as a boy: “The Sur¬ 
rey With the Fringe on Top” from “Oklahoma,” Henry 
Mancini’s “Moon River,” Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
“You’ve Got to Be Carefully Taught.” 

“Not only do these songs inform my music, but very 


early on, they were what I was playing,” he says. “Those 
songs were so smart and so capable and so well done that 
as songs, they need to have a presence in the life of music. 
I think it’s good to reiterate them. Bill Evans played these 
songs so beautifully. He threw them into a whole new 
light on the piano that inspired an entire generation of 
jazz players. I’m not saying that I’m as capable as he, but 
the thing is, it’s worth doing if you bring something new 
to it or see it in a new light.” 

In May, Taylor will embark on a 26-date U.S. tour with 
Jackson Browne to promote the new music. He is rarely 
at home for more than a month, but tries to balance his 
touring schedule just enough so that he doesn’t tire of it. 

“In its season, there’s nothing like it,” he says of being 
on the road. “I don’t know if I’ve got another studio album 
in me of my own material. It’s hard to know what will 
happen in the next 10 years. I’m still writing. I feel as 
though I’ve done this all my life, and I just want to take it 
as far as I can go.” 
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'Falcon Thief’: True tale of adventure, treachery 


By Dennis Drabelle 

Special to The Washington Post 

ikers and birders tend to warm 
up fast to others of their kind. 
Anyone who shares your 
willingness to trek for miles in 
the wilderness or rappel down a cliffside 
to count the birds in a nest is bound to be 
simpatico. This prejudice helped Jef¬ 
frey Lendrum, the title villain of Joshua 
Hammer’s entertaining and illuminating 
new book, “The Falcon Thief,” to maintain 
a dual identity for decades: heroic birder 
and merciless thief. 

As a boy in Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe), 
the charming and athletic Lendrum’s 
keen interest in birds and his readiness 
to volunteer on their behalf made him a 
favorite at clubs devoted to matters avian. 
Behind his winning facade, however, 
lurked a poor student who failed at almost 
everything he tried — except stealing 
eggs and chicks from nests, a skill taught 
him by his father. 

Young Lendrum’s prowess earned him 
a raffish preeminence among his peers. 
One of his boyhood friends recalled climb¬ 
ing a tree to filch sparrow hawk eggs only 


to find a nest with two things in it, a com¬ 
mon chicken egg and a message left by the 
competitive Lendrum: “Too late, sucker.” 

Lendrum fell under suspicion when, 
time after time, he would report having 
seen a clutch of eggs 
only to have another 
birder check his work 
and find an empty 
nest. In 1983, a police 
raid on the family 
home uncovered a 
cabinet full of eggs, 
many of them from 
endangered species. 
Lendrum’s father 
claimed that he and 
the lad were legiti¬ 
mate birders and this was “just a school¬ 
boy collection.” The cops were having 
none of it. Father and son were convicted 
on multiple counts of theft and illegal 
possession, fined the equivalent of $2,500 
each, and given suspended jail sentences. 

While pretending to be a changed man, 
Lendrum turned his specialty into a com¬ 
mercial enterprise. Delivered to the right 
parties, stolen bird eggs or chicks can 
bring handsome sums, all the handsomer 


for species protected by international 
law. In some cases, the eggs themselves 
are valued, as objects of striking beauty 
— although because it’s illegal to possess 
them without a permit, they must be kept 
hidden in drawers or attics. 

In other cases, live eggs or chicks are 
sold to recipients who hope to raise rare 
birds in captivity. As the mainstays of 
a sport going back to at least 700 B.C., 
falcons fall into the latter category. Falcon 
thievery became the adult Lendrum’s 
crime of choice, the United Arab Emirates 
a major source of his frequent-flier miles. 

The tricky chore of smuggling contra¬ 
band across international borders became 
even dicier after 9/11, and the methods 
Lendrum devised called for all the 
chutzpah he possessed. Once, for example, 
while transporting falcon chicks, Ham¬ 
mer explains, Lendrum removed the birds 
from his bag at the airport, “to avoid the 
baggage scan machine, where their bones 
would be visible. Instead he put them 
carefully in the pockets of his fleece, and 
walked them through the metal detec¬ 
tor.” Ducking into a bathroom, Lendrum 
put the chicks back in his rucksack and 
boarded his flight. He stored the bag in 


the overhead compartment, listened for 
the birds’ cheeps when they got hungry, 
and took the rucksack into the nearest 
toilet, where he fed his charges. Lendrum 
was apparently motivated as much by the 
thrills he felt as by the money he made. 

For all of Lendrum’s bravado, now 
and then he got caught. One time, he was 
nabbed because he went into an airport 
shower room; stayed 20 minutes, trying 
the patience of a janitor who wanted to 
get in and mop the place up; and emerged 
without leaving a single drop of water be¬ 
hind. The suspicious janitor pointed him 
out to security officers, who apprehended 
Lendrum, who had eggs hidden in the 
clothes he’d changed into. 

He finally met his match in Andy 
McWilliam, a British cop who was getting 
bored with police work until he realized 
that his hobby of birdwatching made him 
a natural at catching egg thieves. What he 
learned of culprits like Lendrum “rein¬ 
forced McWilliam’s view that egg col¬ 
lecting was an act of pure selfishness, an 
attack on the sanctity of the wild.” 

How McWilliam finally nailed his man 
should be left for author Hammer to tell, 
which he does in high style. 





Strung Out 

Erin Khar 

A 13-year-old girl in Los Ange¬ 
les started using opioids she stole 
from a family member’s medi¬ 
cine cabinet. 

Then she was bold enough to 
try heroin. Heroin changed her 
world. 

This is the premise of Erin 
Khar’s new memoir. 

As a child, Khar gets hooked 
and hits rock bottom. She 
struggles with an addiction that 
waxes and wanes over a 15-year 
period — while she’s a student in 
college, working and navigating 
relationships. 

There are plenty of addiction 
memoirs on the market, but 
Khar’s book tells the story of a 
privileged girl growing up with 
a circle of friends and taking 
horseback riding lessons. From 
the outside, she seems to have it 
all. The book is Khar’s reflection 
on how we, as a society, have pre¬ 
conceived notions of addiction 
that are fallible. 

“Strung Out” is a window into 
the world of addiction — a world 
that makes headlines daily. The 
reader will likely come away 
with a clear understanding and 
empathy for the power that drugs 
like opioids and heroin have over 
their victims. 

— Tracee M. Herbaugh/AP 


On the Bright Side 

Melanie Shankle 

With the craziness of today’s 
society, it’s essential that we fig¬ 
ure out a way to ground ourselves 
in what is truly important in life. 
Shankle uses personal narratives 
to navigate the constant ups and 
downs of this world. 

Shankle has a gift for story¬ 
telling. Her pop culture-infused 
essays portray a woman who is 
living in a digital age of compari¬ 
son and competition. Is your me¬ 
tabolism supposed to mock you? 
Does anyone else watch British 
shows streaming on Netflix with 
subtitles? Why is the local oldies 
station playing songs from the 
high school prom? 

Shankle transports the reader 
into the recesses of her memory 
as she recalls in great detail a 
narrative from decades before. 
And that narrative will inevitably 
be smothered in laughter. 

Not only does Shankle discuss 
her views on aging gracefully, 
staying mostly sane while raising 
a teenage daughter and mak¬ 
ing wise fashion choices, she 
also shares a vulnerable side. 
Readers are encouraged to think 
before speaking, to stand firm 
when fighting to be your true self 
and to recognize the importance 
of being brave. 

— Lincee Ray/AP 


Oona Out of Order 

Margarita Montimore 

Oona Lockhart is ready to 
begin her adult life when she 
turns 19 at the stroke of mid¬ 
night. At a New Year’s Eve party, 
she wonders what her future 
holds as the clock counts down 
the final moments of 1982. 

Instead of blowing a horn and 
kissing her boyfriend, Oona faints 
and awakens 32 years in the 
future in her 51-year-old body. 

A kind stranger named Kenzie 
explains to Oona that she’s a time 
jumper, and even though she’s 
“old” on the outside, she’s still her 
true age on the inside. 

With each passing year, Oona 
turns another year older, but 
hops to a different age. Oona 
never knows which outside age 
she will encounter next. She 
must learn to navigate the chal¬ 
lenges that come with leaping 
through a random timeline. 

These include figuring out whom 
she can trust, not knowing major 
cultural milestones and the death 
of loved ones, to name a few. 

Luckily, Oona is able to write 
her “new self” a letter each year 
to fill in the gaps of life’s happen¬ 
ings. 

With each new year, we see the 
plot move along with unexpected 
yet entertaining twists and turns. 

— Lincee Ray/AP 


The Dark Corners 
of the Night 

Meg Gardiner 

A killer that targets families 
by attacking them in the middle 
of the night tests the abilities of 
FBI profiler Caitlin Hendrix in 
Gardiner’s latest thriller. 

Each event starts the same 
way: The person breaks into the 
house, kills the husband and 
wife, and then finds the children. 
Before leaving the scene, he 
scares the traumatized children 
and in one case, he tells the kids 
to call him the Midnight Man. 

As the crimes escalate, Hen¬ 
drix tries to profile someone 
who seems to defy expectations. 
And when a family survives 
because the Midnight Man makes 
a mistake, the description that 
authorities receive from the vic¬ 
tims reveals a truth that throws 
the FBI’s initial analysis out the 
window. 

This case will push Caitlin to 
the brink. She has difficulty not 
getting emotionally involved, and 
being a survivor of a serial killer 
makes it almost impossible to 
push aside the fear when pursu¬ 
ing a potential suspect. 

Gardiner weaves a suspenseful 
and horrifying tale. Her writing 
is lyrical and cinematic. The final 
result is her best novel to date. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


The Warsaw Protocol 

Steve Berry 

Poland becomes a battleground 
between several other countries, 
and only a former agent for the 
U.S. has a chance to make things 
right in Berry’s latest adventure 
starring Cotton Malone. 

Historical artifacts related to 
Christ’s crucifixion are stolen 
from places around the world, 
and these relics, collectively 
known as the Arma Christi, are 
being used as an entrance fee to a 
secret auction. Cotton reluctantly 
agrees to represent the U.S. in the 
bidding process, but that means 
he needs to steal a religious sym¬ 
bol that also has a spiritual mean¬ 
ing to the inhabitants of Poland. 

The president of Poland is in 
a tumultuous re-election cam¬ 
paign, and it seems that even his 
supposed allies don’t want him to 
win another term. The winner of 
the auction will not only receive 
personal details that could be 
used to blackmail the Polish 
leader but will also shift the bal¬ 
ance of power in the region. The 
reverberations would be felt all 
over the world. 

Berry blends a fascinating his¬ 
tory of Poland and its neighbors 
and tweaks it a bit to deliver a 
novel that is both thrilling and 
timely. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 
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NEW ON DVD 


“Uncut Gems”: Howard 
Ratner (Adam Sandler) is a 
wildly chaotic jewelry dealer and 
gambler, always trying to talk his 
way into making bigger bets (or 
maybe more accurately, out of 
the latest mess he’s created). The 
latest is moving black market 
Ethiopian opals in New York in 
2012, specifically with the help of 
Boston Celtics superstar Kevin 
Garnett. Howard is a good-for- 
nothing hustler, says his wife (an 
icy Idina Menzel), which almost 
everyone in his life knows, minus 
his co-worker/girlfriend (Julia 
Fox). But Sandler’s performance 
makes it a thrill. 

In his review, Los Angeles 
Times critic Justin Chang 
wrote, “In recent studio misfires 
the actor’s familiar shtick has 
seemed to arise not from a place 
of gutsy transgressive comedy, 
but from a zone of laziness and 
complacency, as if he couldn’t 
even muster enough energy to 
laugh his way to the bank. ‘Uncut 
Gems’ reignites his fires and 
then some, partly because he’s 
playing someone so driven, who 
adores the thrill of the chase and 
takes an almost sexual ecstasy in 
every payoff. But it’s also partly 
because Howard — flamboy¬ 
ant, shameless, loathsome and 
intermittently lovable — charges 
so many of Sandler’s familiar 
expressions and gestures with 
searing new energy and pur¬ 
pose.” 

Also available on DVD 

“Bombshell”: Fox News’ 
Gretchen Carlson (Nicole Kid¬ 
man), Megyn Kelly (Charlize 
Theron) and a young newcomer 
(Margot Robbie) grapple with 
coming forward with sexual 
harassment allegations against 
founder Roger Ailes (John Lith- 
gow). 

“Spies in Disguise”: A spy- 
turned-pigeon must rely on his 
awkward tech counterpart for 
an important mission in this 
computer-animated film. Voice 
talents include Will Smith, Tom 
Holland and Rachel Brosnahan. 

“Charlie’s Angels”: Three 
women working for a private de¬ 
tective agency team up to stop a 
sinister entrepreneur from abus¬ 
ing a new energy source. Kristen 
Stewart, Naomi Scott and Ella 
Balinska star. 

“Chesapeake Shores: Season 
4”: The Hallmark Channel hit 
drama series follows ex-New 
Yorker Abby O’Brien (Meghan 
Ory) as she faces characters 
from her past. 

“Inherit the Viper”: An Appa¬ 
lachian man (Josh Hartnett) at¬ 
tempts to quit dealing opioids but 
is met with increasing threats 
and violence. 

“John Henry”: An ex-Los An¬ 
geles gang leader (Terry Crews) 
connects with two immigrant 
children trying to escape. 

“The Affair: The Final Sea¬ 
son”: The acclaimed Showtime 
series examining the aftermath 
of extramarital infidelity comes 
to a close. Stars Dominic West, 
Ruth Wilson and Maura Tierney. 

“Ancient Aliens: Season 12, 
Volume 2”: The History Channel 
series explores the possibility 
of alien life throughout human 
history. 

— Katie Foran-McHale/TNS 


‘Saul's' morally ambiguous center 


Seehorn’s Kim Wexler grows more conflicted in 5th season of ‘Breaking Bad’ prequel 


By Greg Braxton 

Los Angeles Times 

T here’s good news and there’s bad 
news for “Better Call Saul’s” 
Rhea Seehorn. 

The good news is that the hit 
AMC series, a prequel to “Break¬ 
ing Bad,” just kicked off its fifth season after 
being off the air for more than a year. 

The bad news is that “Better Call Saul” 

— which will air its sixth and final season 
in 2021 — traces the evolution of well-in¬ 
tentioned attorney Jimmy McGill (Bob 
Odenkirk) into shady criminal lawyer Saul 
Goodman of “Breaking Bad.” 

That development means that Seehorn, 
who plays McGill’s principled but increas¬ 
ingly conflicted girlfriend Kim Wexler, is 
growing closer to learning the fate of her 
character, who was not in “Breaking Bad.” 
Given that McGill/Goodman is coming 
ever nearer to connecting with criminal 
mastermind Walter White and the lethal 
underworld at the core of “Breaking Bad,” 
speculation has been steadily rising among 
the show’s devotees that Kim might very 
well meet a bad end. 

Of course, there’s always a chance that 
things may not turn out as bad as fans 
fear, and Kim may walk away (relatively) 
unscathed. But the universe of “Breaking 
Bad” is notoriously treacherous. 

Whatever happens, Seehorn finds the 
anticipation thrilling. 

“People are very concerned for Kim,” 
Seehorn said with a laugh. She said fans 
approaching her on the street and on social 
media are very worried about the character 
and want to save her before it’s too late. 

“They speak about her with me like she’s 
this mutual best friend we both have,” See¬ 
horn said. “They’re so protective. They said, 
‘What are we going to do? Should we call 
her? Let’s have an intervention.’” 

Kim is often positioned as the moral cen¬ 
ter in a world populated by unscrupulous 
lawyers, drug dealers and vicious wrong¬ 
doers. While she has demonstrated her 
determination to be an upstanding lawyer, 


her loyalty to McGill, with his questionable 
ethics and talent for scams, has at times put 
her unimpeachable reputation in jeopardy. 
(She’s even been his occasional accomplice.) 
This season, Kim’s values are on a collision 
course with Goodman’s darkening nature. 

“Kim is a real complex character, but so 
are human beings, and that’s what (ex¬ 
ecutive producers) Peter Tolan and Vince 
Gilligan and our brilliant writing staff are 
so adept at showing,” she said. “Her ability 
to compartmentalize has now become a flaw 
for her. It used to be a superpower, but now 
we see it’s going to become very dangerous.” 

Seehorn said she has been given no clues 
on what awaits Kim. But while Seehorn 
— like the show’s fans — knows the truth 
about what Saul Goodman becomes, Kim is 
in the dark. 

“They tell me nothing. All I ever have 
is the script in front of me,” Seehorn said. 
“The good news is, I don’t know where the 
series is going, but I’m enjoying it, and from 
the perspective of a fan, I really want to 
see how the great writers are going to put 
together this jigsaw puzzle.” 

Kim was left shell-shocked at the con¬ 
clusion of last season: She and McGill 
had cooked up an elaborate plot to get his 
lawyer’s license reinstated. She was moved 
during a reinstatement hearing as McGill 
spoke of being traumatized by the suicide of 
his older brother, Chuck (Michael McKean). 
But she was sent reeling at the end when she 
found out that his emotions weren’t real and 
were instead part of a scheme on his part. 
She was further shocked after he told her 
that he planned to practice law under the 
name Saul Goodman. 

“Kim felt that Jimmy deserved to practice 
law, that he was a good person,” she said. 
“But the reveal that he was scamming ev¬ 
eryone — a scam she wasn’t part of—floors 
her. That’s a much scarier thing than being 
part of it.” 

And while the protagonist remains Good¬ 
man, Seehorn said her character will come 
much more into focus this season. Kim’s 
past, and how that has shaped her, has been 


one of the intriguing mysteries propping up 
“Saul’s” central drama. Although she seems 
to be professionally competent and gener¬ 
ally in control, her considerable vulnerabili¬ 
ties will be uncovered. 

“We’re going to look at who you are when 
you’re alone as opposed to how you are 
because of someone else,” Seehorn said. “It 
goes both ways. A lot of people think Jimmy 
affects Kim, but she also affects Jimmy. It’s 
reciprocal. And we’re going to see what it 
looks like when you keep the lid on for so 
long that you can’t stop it from shaking. I 
like exploring who she was before we met 
her, who she is and what she is becoming. 
You can’t stay that tightly coiled unless you 
have something that you want to keep coiled 
without it taking a toll. There’s a price to pay 
for that.” 

Odenkirk understands why viewers are 
drawn to Kim. “She’s actually more of a 
mystery now than Saul is,” he said in a 
phone interview. “With the choices that she 
makes, I want to know who she is. The more 
we see of the story, the more we see there’s 
a big part of her personality that is OK and 
even familiar with what Saul is doing. The 
name of the show should be changed from 
‘Better Call Saul’ to ‘Who the Hell Is Kim?”’ 

The actor highly praised Seehorn’s por¬ 
trayal: “Kim is as multidimensional a char¬ 
acter as you’ll ever see, and Rhea just brings 
all those sides to the screen. I’m astounded 
by the mix she is able to portray.” 

Asked about how she thinks she will feel 
when the end finally does come of Kim 
— good or bad — Seehorn paused. 

“It will be a sad goodbye for me, for sure,” 
she finally said. “This has been my favorite 
character that I’ve ever played, on screen 
or stage. But I will also be excited to learn 
how this great mystery ends. I don’t know if 
there’s anyone better than our writers room 
to be trusting. It will be the perfect ending 
for her, whatever it is.” 

“Better Call Saul” airs Wednesdays on 
AFN-Spectrum. 


Rhea Seehorn 
reclines at her home 
Feb. 5 in Los Angeles. 
Seehorn plays attorney 
Kim Wexler on the AMC 
series “Better Call Saul,” 
a “Breaking Bad” prequel. 
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Thirsting for a better solution 


Experts warn that ‘dry fasting/ or abstaining from water, is a terrible idea 



“I don’t recommend it at all,” said Dr. 
Pauline Yi, a physician at UCLA Health 
Beverly Hills who regularly treats 
patients in their late teens and early 20s. 
She said intermittent fasting and other 
fasting-type diets are a popular topic 
with patients, and she has no problem 
with people trying them out. 

“But I also tell them when you’re fast¬ 
ing, you have to drink water,” she said. 
“You cannot go without hydration.” 

The majority of the human body is 
water. Your individual water consump¬ 
tion needs depend on your height, 
weight, health and the climate, but gen¬ 
erally speaking, Yi said people should be 
consuming at least 68 ounces — almost 
nine cups — of water every day. 

Cary Kreutzer, an associate professor 
at USC’s schools of gerontology and med¬ 
icine whose area of expertise includes 
nutrition and diet, says digestive systems 
aren’t meant to have extended “breaks.” 
She likened making your kidneys go 
without water to letting your car’s engine 
run out of oil. “You can basically burn 
out some parts of the car that you’re 
going to have to get replaced,” she said. 
“You don’t want those replacement parts 
to include your vital organs.” 

Another unintended consequence of 
dry fasting: It sets your body in water- 
conservation mode. 

“Your body likes homeostasis,” said 
Yi, the physician. 

“If you’re 


going to cut back on water, your body 
will produce hormones and chemicals to 
hold onto any water.” 

So while you might gain a very short¬ 
term benefit by looking a tiny bit more 
toned while you’re severely dehydrated 
(body-builders have been known to dry 
fast before competitions for that reason), 
once you consume liquid again, your 
body rebounds and desperately hangs on 
to even more water than before. It’s like 
yo-yo dieting in fast motion. 

Dry fasting is not the same thing as 
intermittent fasting, which has become 
a popular fad diet in recent years. There 
are different variations of intermittent 
fasting, but most people start with 16 
hours of fasting followed by eight hours 
of eating. Martin Berkhan created the 
“LeanGains” 16:8 intermittent fast¬ 
ing guide and is widely credited with 
popularizing the diet. On his website, 
leangains.com, Berkhan writes that dur¬ 
ing the 16-hour fasting window, coffee, 
calorie-free sweeteners, diet soda, sugar- 
free gum and up to a teaspoon of milk in 
a cup of coffee won’t break the fast. 

The subreddit for fasting, r/fasting, 
has an “Introduction to Intermittent 
Fasting” guide that contains the follow¬ 
ing tips for surviving the fasting portion 
of your day: 

■ Drink lots of cold water 

■ Always carry water, a canteen, a 
bottle, or keep a full glass within sight 

■ Water, water, water, water 


Valter Longo has studied starvation, 
fasting and calorie restriction in hu¬ 
mans for nearly 30 years. He’s currently 
the director of the Longevity Institute 
at USC and a professor of gerontol¬ 
ogy. Fasting-type diets have grown in 
popularity in recent years for a simple 
reason, he said: “Because they work.” 

But he said he’s not aware of any 
reputable studies about the effects of 
dry fasting, and said he wouldn’t even 
consider putting one together, also for a 
simple reason: It’s incredibly dangerous. 

“For sure, the body needs to reset, but 
there are safe ways of doing that, and 
dry fasting is not one of them,” Longo 
said. “We require water.” 

His work has involved looking at how 
cultures and religions have engaged with 
starvation and fasting throughout his¬ 
tory, and says he hasn’t heard of any that 
involved extended fasting without water. 
The closest is Ramadan, during which 
observers go without food or water dur¬ 
ing daylight hours — but at most, that 
lasts for 16 hours, and it’s preceded and 
followed by extensive hydration. 

If someone tries dry fasting for a full 
day, Longo said, they risk side effects 
like developing kidney stones. Longer 
than that, and you start risking your life. 

Some proponents of “dry fasting” 
eschew water but recommend hydrat¬ 
ing with fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Hydrating with fruit is certainly better 
than not hydrating at all. An orange has 
about a half-cup of water in it; to get to 
the recommended 68 ounces 
of water a day, you’d have 
to eat around 17 oranges. 
That’s a lot of peeling. 


By Jessica Roy 


Los Angeles Times 


A new fad diet making the rounds 
on wellness influencer Insta- 
gram won’t actually help you 
lose weight. And it could cause 
dehydration, urinary tract infections, 
kidney stones, organ failure — even 
death. 

It’s called “dry fasting.” It goes beyond 
what most of us would consider fasting 
— abstaining from solid food or liquid 
calories — and requires consuming no 
water or liquids of any kind for many 
hours or even days at a time. 

Instagram and other social media sites 
have provided a glossy new platform for 
extremely dubious health and nutrition 
claims. Posts about dry fasting often tout 
the need to “heal” or “rest” or “reset” 
your kidneys, or “boost” their filtration. 
In practice, what dry fasting will do is 
make you look a bit more toned, because 
your body is using up the water in your 
cells for energy. 

Even more dubious claims suggest 
that dry fasting forces your body to 
burn toxins, or fat, or inflammation, or 
tumors. It does not. When you stop feed¬ 
ing your body calories, it breaks down 
muscle and fat. The toxic byproducts of 
that breakdown process build up in your 
system, requiring extra hydration to 
flush them out. 

In other words, if you’re abstaining 
from food, your body needs more water, 
not less. 

Experts agree: There is no dietary or 
nutritional reason to go on a “dry 
fast.” 
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Build resilience by taking mindful, not fearful, approach 


By Ned Johnson 
Special to The Washington Post 

T he coronavirus is coming! 
You might be finding 
yourself vacillating be¬ 
tween thoughts of“I can 
handle this,” and a voice imploring 
you to run for the hills. 

With the sense that my kids are 
watching me, I am aiming for pru¬ 
dent caution and measured calm. 
Stress is contagious, and I’m keenly 
aware that there are things beyond 
viruses we can infect one another 
with. 

Researcher Sonia Lupien ob¬ 
serves that the causes of stress 
fit into the acronym NUTS: Nov¬ 
elty; Unpredictability; Threat (or 
perceived threat); (low) Sense of 
Control. 

Pandemic viruses hit on all of 
those stressors, more so for the 
young, for whom the novelty is 
higher and a sense of control lower. 
Neuroscience shows that it is adver¬ 
sity in life, dealing with tolerable 
challenge and stressors, that wires 
the brain for resilience. Ideally, we 
practice to develop that “muscle.” 
So, while ideally we will be spared 
the worst of casualties, economic 
disruption and inconvenience, 
there’s an opportunity to make 
something more of the situation. We 
can use it to help us, and our kids, 
increase our sense of control. 

Here’s how: 

1. Make a plan ... and a Plan B. 

Visualizing how to navigate a situ¬ 
ation activates neural pathways in 
ways similar to actually doing the 


thing. This is why airlines give the 
same instructions to passengers 
time after time. Worrying is not 
preparation, but anticipating diffi¬ 
culties and making multiple plans to 
navigate them is. Lupien says there 
are few things more paralyzing 
than feeling you have only one tool 
that doesn’t work or one route that is 
blocked, so make a plan B, too. 

2. Make a list. Putting plans, 
thoughts and concerns on paper can 
increase a sense of control, lower 
the power of those concerns and 
free up cognitive resources. 

3. Assign kids something to do. 
Parents want to make kids feel safe. 
But it’s better if we make them feel 
brave. Protecting them makes us 
feel better by increasing our sense 
of control, but works against their 
feeling a sense of control. 

4. Teach kids where to get help. 
When my daughter was 5, she 
wandered away from us in a crowd. 
When we reunited, we waited for 
her to calm down and then talked 
about what she could do if that 
happened again. With a plan, she 
felt more confident and less afraid. 
Certainly, it was not the plan that 
she again become separated from 
us. But we also didn’t want to her to 
feel fearful, or that she had to cling 
to us even more closely. By engag¬ 
ing in that conversation, she en¬ 
gaged her prefrontal cortex and its 
problem-solving faculties, calming 
her amygdala (her stress response) 
and strengthening the connections 
between the two. 

5. Teach kids how to help. When 
kids can see washing hands as 


something that helps others and not 
just themselves, it increases their 
sense of control. Hygiene becomes a 
superpower! 

6. Spread calm. We can effective¬ 
ly create herd immunity by being 
unflappable in a calamity. If people 
see others reacting calmly in times 
of stress, it could help them realize 
that reacting fearfully won’t do any 
good. 

7. Make an effort to recognize 
things you cannot control. Hyper¬ 
vigilance is exhausting, so don’t see 
every person as a sick person. 

8. Take the long view. We can 
remind ourselves of the difficulties 
we and our families have weathered 
in the past. It engages our coping 
skills, helping us better figure out 
how we will get through this chal¬ 
lenge if it comes our way. 

9. Talk back against your own 
fear in front of your kids. For 
example: “It is really scary that so 
many people are sick. It’s all they 
talk about on the radio. But I know 
that the news doesn’t talk about the 
fact that everyone else is doing fine, 
or all the people who are only a little 
sick. And I know that if one or more 
of us does get sick, we have a good 
plan and other people looking out 
for us.” 

Much of who contracts the coro¬ 
navirus will come down to luck. But 
after this virus has run its course, 
not only will we have a greater herd 
immunity to virus (through expo¬ 
sure), we may have greater herd 
immunity to the stress. And if we 
handle it properly, our children will, 
too. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



If trend continues, 
is draft inevitable? 

T he place where our family lived the longest was 
Virginia Beach, Va. Our first house, a vinyl-sided 
Dutch Colonial on a cul-de-sac, was close enough 
to the elementary school to hear the morning 
announcements from our porch. Despite deployments 
that took my husband away, we spent nine wholesome, 
grounding, family-oriented years there, growing roots, 
making friends and providing stability for our kids. 

That rare nine-year stint was made possible because 
nearby Norfolk is home to the largest Navy base in the 
world, and many other military installations, support 
detachments and training centers are located in the sur¬ 
rounding areas. My husband was able to follow orders to 
different commands while we stayed put, in a community 
with long ties to and respect for the military. 

But according to the newly-released 2019 Blue Star 
Military Family Lifestyle Survey, many military families 
don’t find the sense of belonging that is key to overall 
quality of life and well-being. Forty-seven percent of 
military families said that their local communities lacked 
awareness of their lifestyle and did not offer respect, 
understanding and support. The top stressors for military 
families are arguably related to this absence of belong¬ 
ing: relocation stress, high military spouse unemploy¬ 
ment, inability to earn two incomes, childcare expenses, 
financial stress, isolation from family and friends, deploy¬ 
ments, separation and child education issues. 

The Blue Star survey and other research indicates 
a steady widening of the military-civilian divide that 
began after the draft ended in 1973, and a decrease in the 
propensity of young adults to serve, slowly turning the 
military into an insular and largely ignored subset of the 
U.S. population. 

Today, public war protests are rare, even though the 
American public disapproves of the wars in Afghanistan 
and Iraq as much as it did the Vietnam War. During the 
January faceoff with Iran, the public took interest — for 
a millisecond. “The American public tends to only pay 
close attention to military matters during moments of 
crisis,” says Thomas Brody, a student journalist at Uni¬ 
versity of Amherst. 

Complicating concern over the growing disinterest in 
military issues is decreasing interest in military service. 
According to the survey, the number of Americans who 
serve has dropped to roughly 0.5%. Furthermore, the 
most significant recruiting factor today is whether one 
comes from a military family. In 2019, 79% of those who 
enlisted in the Army had a military family member. 
Considering that the number of young adults who have 
parents who served has decreased from 40% in the 1990s 
to 15% today, it doesn’t take a military analyst to see a 
problem with the sustainability of our all-volunteer force. 

“If we’re not able to reverse these trends... what is it 
going to look like when today’s youth become the par¬ 
ents and today’s parents become the grandparents?” 
asked Katherine Helland, Director of the Department of 
Defense’s Joint Advertising and Research Studies center. 
Helland said that while Gen Zers know that military ser¬ 
vice is risky, their family members don’t teach them the 
“value proposition” of serving their country. 

Retired Mqj. Gen. Dennis Laich, director of the Patri¬ 
ots program at Ohio Dominican University, told Fortune 
magazine that the draft will return because the Pentagon 
is already spending too much money on new enlistment 
bonuses and recruiting strategies. “We say that it’s an 
all-volunteer force, but we’re paying huge sums of money 
to induce people to join.” 

The Blue Star report recommends that civilian and 
military leaders, schools, employers, corporations, phi¬ 
lanthropies and military families take action — but what, 
specifically, will fend off conscription? 

Knocking on a new military family’s door? Inviting a 
civilian family to dinner? Asking the new military kid 
to eat lunch at your table? Advising high school students 
on the honor of serving one’s country? Whatever it is, we 
need to do it before the idyllic military lifestyle we had in 
Virginia Beach becomes an anomaly. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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he decided he wanted to construct, too. They write: “We presume ther 
wondering if there have been any others where the daughter was the o 


ACROSS 

I Feeling of hopelessness 
8 Julius Erving, to fans 

II Calendar abbr. that’s 

also a French 
number 

15 “Your choice — him 

19 Early online 

encyclopedia 

20 “_-hoo!” 

21 The Powerpuff Girls, 

e-g- 

22 Fantasy author 

Gaiman 

23 Going my way? 

24 What’s up? 

25 Wagner opus 
27 “Stop rolling 

sevens!”? 

30 Southeast Asian 

ethnic group 

31 Princess in a galaxy 

far, far away 

32 Lady bird 

33 Org. in charge of 

Tokyo 2020 

34 Suffix with expert 

36 “Oy_ W’ - 

37 Bay window 

39 Home of Mount 

Rushmore: Abbr. 

40 Bobby of the Black 

Panthers 
42 Spew out 


45 Build rapport like 
a presidential 
candidate? 

50 “Livin’ la_Loca” 

51 Celery unit 

52 “Hmm, that’s odd!” 

53 Dance craze of the 

early 2010s 

54 Right on 
56 Spot for a 

laundromat? 

58 Color akin to cyan 

60 Anger 

61 Word with pop or crop 
63 Subject of gossip 

65 Dance-class garments 
67 Matter of survival 
70 Hate getting ready to 

74 _-di-dah 

75 Children’s book made 

into a 2012 3-D 
animated film 

77 Singer Bareilles 

78 Grunts 

80 Tempo 

81 Ran 

83 Fancy rides 
86 Cy Young Award 
winner Hernandez 
90 Requite 
92 Board pick 
94 Kind of scholarship 

96 Dunce cap, basically 

97 Makes friends while 

working retail? 

100 Accepts 
responsibility for 

101 “More or less” 



102 Model and TV host 
Banks 

103 Billionaire Carl 
105 Trickster 

107 Understood 

108 Today, to Jose 

109 Train-schedule abbr. 

110 Dutch cheese town 
113 This may be at the 

end of one’s rope 
115 Event planner’s 
post-banquet task? 
120 Winter athlete, not a 
summer one 

122 Turnabout 

123 Where first tracks 

124 Wrinkled fruit 

125 “To Live and Die 

126 Wichita-to-Omaha 
dir. 

127 Christie’s event 

128 Start of a Guinness 
record 

129 Rough talk? 

130 Our sun 

131 Cheer on 

DOWN 

1 Pullers of Artemis’s 

chariot 

2 Georgia of “The Mary 

Tyler Moore Show” 

3 Extent 

4 Antiterrorism law 

5 Unpaid debt 

6 “Indeed” 

7 Bad records to have 


8 Company that makes 

products that suck 

9 Streaming-media 

10 Thrill-seeker’s action 

11 Utterly failed 

12 Prince in “The Little 

Mermaid” 

13 Like medium-rare 

14 Dress (up) 

15 Ending with pseud- or 

16 Young woman to call 

when your data gets 
deleted? 

17 Pooh creator 

18 Formal lament 

26 Miser, colloquially 

28 Berate 

29 Reluctant (to) 

35 Baby plant 

38 Letters before “.gov” 

39 Island neighbor of 

Guadeloupe 

41 _Ingalls Wilder, 

author of “Little 
House on the 

42 Second person? 

43 Be sociable 

44 State in both the 

Mountain and Pacific 

46 Locke who was 

called “the Father 
of the Harlem 
Renaissance” 

47 Brexit exiter 

48 Actress Swinton 

49 “Ooh, that’s bad!” 



55 Runner in Pamplona 
57 One side of Mount 
Everest 

59 What many Latin 
plurals end in 
62 “Bull’s-eye!” 

64 Relative of a 
xylophone 

66 End-of-the-week 

expression 

67 For face value 

68 Whitney Houston hit 

“_Nothing” 


69 Places to swim during 
school? 

71 _soda 

72 Suits 

73 Brief glimpse of a star 
76 Slow, musically 

79 Runner-up 
82 Car with faulty 
brakes, e.g. 

84 Study of birds: Abbr. 

85 Star of “Your Show of 

Shows” of 1950s TV 
87 Way down 


88 Travel stop 

89 Deletes, with “out” 

91 Canyons 

93 “The joke’s_!” 

95 Screening org. 

98 Subject of the 2006 

documentary “When 
the Levees Broke” 

99 Rehearsals 

104 Move in the direction 
of 

105 “Overall...” 

106 Home planet of Ming 
the Merciless 


109 Gird (oneself) 

111 “Half_is better 

112 _Park, home of 

Facebook 

114“M*A*S*H” actress 

116 Wrigglers 

117 Spanish youngster 

118 Neophyte: Var. 

119 Visionary 
121 Cassis cocktail 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 
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The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 
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Keeping it personal 

Dixie Chicks pull no punches with ‘Gaslighter’ 
as band releases its first new song in 14 years 



By Emily Yahr 

The Washington Post 

It took about 14 years, but we 
finally have a new song from the 
Dixie Chicks. 

On Wednesday, the ground¬ 
breaking country music trio 
dropped a new single called “Gas- 
lighter” — reportedly also the 
name of their upcoming studio 
album due out this year — and, as 
their history and the title suggest, 
they did not hold back. 

The term “gaslighting,” or ma¬ 
nipulating someone by making 
them question their own reality, 
has experienced a resurgence in 
the past several years due to the 
current political climate. While 
there are some political images 
in the new music video, the scath¬ 
ing lyrics appear to be deeply 
personal, and about an unnamed 
unrepentant liar. Given that lead 
singer Natalie Maines said this 
album is “the most personal and 
autobiographical” the group has 
ever been, and she had a lot to 


process after her divorce, there’s 
a good chance her experience 
supplied the subject of the song. 

Maines, who officially split 
from actor Adrian Pasdar last 
year after a publicized legal 
battle, kicks it off: “We moved 
to California and followed your 
dreams /1 believed the promises 
you made to me / Swore that night 
til death do us part / But you lie- 
lie-lie-lie-lied,” she sings. “Hol¬ 
lywood welcomed you with open 
doors / No matter what they gave 
you, you still wanted more.” 

The upbeat anthem goes on 
to eviscerate this person (“Give 
you all my money, you’ll gladly 
walk away” ... “Gaslighter, de¬ 
nier, doing anything to get your 
ass farther ... repeating all of the 
mistakes of your father”) while 
acknowledging that their actions 
were devastating (“I’m broken, 
you’re still sorry, and there’s still 
no apology.”) 

The no-holds-barred lyrics 
should be familiar to listeners: 
“Gaslighter” is the first music re¬ 


leased from the group since May 
2006, when they dropped their 
extremely candid album “Taking 
the Long Way,” a response to the 
controversy that engulfed their 
career. In 2003, Maines criticized 
President George W. Bush on the 
eve of the Iraq War, telling a Lon¬ 
don concert crowd, “We do not 
want this war, this violence, and 
we’re ashamed that the presi¬ 
dent of the United States is from 
Texas.” 

The fallout — the blacklisting 
from country radio stations, lost 
sponsorship deals, death threats 
— still looms in country music 
today, as artists are warned about 
speaking up about political opin¬ 
ions lest they get “Dixie Chicked.” 
But even after the backlash, they 
were largely beloved by fans and 
the music industry. The multi¬ 
platinum-selling “Taking the 
Long Way” won album of the year 
at the 2007 Grammy Awards, 
while the fiery single “Not Ready 
to Make Nice” won song and re¬ 
cord of the year. 


Afterward, they took a break. 
Maines released a solo rock 
album, while sisters Martie Ma¬ 
guire and Emily Robison start¬ 
ed a duo called the Court Yard 
Hounds. When the three of them 
reunited in 2016 for a tour, their 
fans rallied around them again, 
as they performed in sold-out 
arenas throughout the U.S. and 
Europe. 


Sony Music 

Last fall, Maines told the “Spir- 
itualgasm” podcast that the band 
originally planned to release an 
album of cover songs in 2020, 
simply to fulfill the final record 
in their contract with Sony Music. 
But then, she said, “My relation¬ 
ship fell apart, and I had a lot to 
say.” 

No release date for the record 
has been announced. 


Trebek notes 1-year 
mark in cancer fight 
with honesty, hope 

Alex Trebek marked his one- 
year battle against pancreatic 
cancer with candor about how 
hard it’s been and a vow to keep 
going. 

“I’d be lying if I said the jour¬ 
ney had been an easy one. There 
have been some good days, but 
a lot of not-so-good days,” the 
longtime “Jeopardy!” host said 
in a video message posted on¬ 
line Wednesday. He’s joked with 
friends that “the cancer won’t kill 
me; the chemo treatments will,” 
Trebek said. 

Pain and “great depression” 
caused him to wonder if he could 
continue the fight, he said. 

“But I brushed that aside quick¬ 
ly, because that would have been 
a massive betrayal, a betrayal of 
my wife and soul mate Jean, who 
has given her all to help me sur¬ 
vive,” Trebek said. “It would have 
been a betrayal of other cancer 
patients who have looked to me as 
an inspiration, and a cheerleader 
of sorts, for the value of living and 
hope. And it would certainly have 
been a betrayal of my faith in God 
and the millions of prayers that 
have been said on my behalf.” 

Trebek, 79, continues to host 
the “Jeopardy!” quiz show. His 
only on-air concession to the ill¬ 
ness has been the wig that he 
acknowledged covers his treat¬ 
ment-induced hair loss. 

He offered advice and encour¬ 
agement to others fighting the 
disease. “If we take it just one day 
at a time with a positive attitude, 
anything is possible,” Trebek 
said. “I’ll keep you posted.” 

From The Associated Press 


Clinton discusses highs and lows 
in documentary series ‘Hillary’ 


By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

Since losing the 2016 election to Donald 
Trump, Hillary Clinton has released a mem¬ 
oir about that defeat, launched a political 
action committee and penned another book 
about “gutsy women” with her daughter, 
Chelsea. But Clinton’s most prominent re¬ 
turn to the public eye has come in the form of 
a new candid four-hour documentary series. 

Some, Clinton is aware, thought she would 
slink away after 2016. 

“Yes, they did, didn’t they?” says Clinton. 
“Well, that was never an option.” 

Nanette Burstein’s “Hillary,” which Hulu 
debuts Friday, is a more direct and long-form 
portrait of Clinton than has ever been done 
on camera. You might say it’s a bid for Clin¬ 
ton to reassert her legacy, to tell the story of a 
career and life that, she feels, has often been 
falsely distorted. 

Still, Clinton isn’t ready to contemplate her 
legacy. What she thinks important is situat¬ 
ing her story in a larger narrative. 

“What Nanette does really well is to place 
my story in the larger arc of women’s lives, 
women’s history, women’s movement, and 
also the political system,” said Clinton. 

Clinton’s return to the spotlight, in the 
midst of a competitive Democratic primary, 
has already caused waves. In the documen¬ 
tary, she disparages Sen. Bernie Sanders, 
saying, “Nobody likes him. Nobody wants to 
work with him.” It’s a small moment — 15 
seconds, Clinton points out — from some 35 
hours of conversation recorded more than 
a year ago when she wasn’t thinking about 
the 2020 election. She was thinking about the 
2016 election. 

“I will do whatever I can to support [the 
Democratic nominee], because that wasn’t 
my experience in 2016,” says Clinton. 

That Sanders has become the most head¬ 


line-grabbing part of “Hillary” is ironic. For 
Burstein, one of the focal points of “Hillary” 
is to not only represent Clinton as a human 
being, rather than a political caricature, but 
to contextualize her, and the polarizing effect 
she has inspired, in the politics of gender. 

“There is this criticism that she’s always 
known and calculated that she’s going to be 
president. Which, A, is not a bad thing, and, 
B, is actually not true,” Burstein said. “There 
is an interview in the film with one of her col¬ 
leagues at Yale Law School who says in the 
early ’70s the idea that a woman could be 
president was just so off the radar.” 

Clinton’s mind, at least in January, was 
mainly on the upcoming election. She said 
she’ll “absolutely” endorse a candidate, but 
hasn’t done so yet. One of her chief con¬ 
cerns is that the vote won’t be carried out 
properly. 

“It is a concern because once the Supreme 
Court gutted Section 5 of the Voting Rights 
Act, they took away one of the most useful 
tools for holding states and local jurisdic¬ 
tions accountable for what they did around 
elections,” Clinton said. “... I saw firsthand 
the concerted effort to purge voters and sup¬ 
press voters. That’s still going on.” 

Clinton, who beat Trump in the popular 
vote, favors the abolition of the Electoral 
College. “The person who gets the most votes 
should win,” she said. “The Electoral Col¬ 
lege is an anachronism that foils the rights 
of the majority of Americans to choose our 
leaders.” 

“Hillary” includes other voices, includ¬ 
ing some critical commentators (although 
Burstein says most right-wing politicians 
declined to participate). Along with a survey 
of Clinton’s life, it spends copious amounts 
of time on the 2016 election and the Monica 
Lewinsky scandal. That section includes Bill 
Clinton voicing his regrets, as well as Clinton 
saying she didn’t speak to her husband for 



Evan Agostini, Invision/AP 


“Hillary” is a more direct and long-form 
portrait of Hillary Clinton, photographed 
March 4, than the public has ever seen. 

weeks after he admitted the affair. 

Clinton, who earlier revisited the 2016 
election in her 2017 memoir “What Hap¬ 
pened,” also analyzes that crushing defeat. 
The 2020 election, though, she thinks will be 
different. 

“I think there’s a story now to be told. Be¬ 
fore he was a blank slate. He was a guy that 
people saw on their TVs. As you know, he was 
a reality TV star,” Clinton said. “Now I think 
there’s a record that he’s going to have to be 
held accountable for.” 

In “Hillary,” all questions were on the 
table, Burstein said. Clinton grants she never 
expected to star in her own documentary. 

“I am a little bit surprised to be sitting 
here talking about a documentary of four 
hours about my life and my times,” said Clin¬ 
ton, laughing. “But I’m really glad I did it. I 
am incredibly grateful. But I also think a lot 
of what’s in it is relevant to today.” 
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By David Von Drehle 

The Washington Post 

I n the annals of audacious and fateful 
political gambles, the one made by 
Donald Trump to roll the dice on the 
presidency looms so large that it ob¬ 
scures another doozy of the same vintage. 
Upon the death of Supreme Court Justice 
Antonin Scalia in early 2016, Senate 
Majority Leader Mitch McConnell. R-Ky., 
blocked consideration of a replacement. 

McConnell’s gambit further damaged 
the court’s battered reputation for indepen¬ 
dence from partisan politics. Not that Mc¬ 
Connell spends much time fretting about 
such matters. He just wanted the keep the 
seat empty until the election, in hopes that 
a Republican president could fill it. 

Raising the stakes, then-President 
Barack Obama nominated a moderate 
judge well into his 60s, a man with plenty 
of friends in both parties, Merrick Garland. 
McConnell stood pat, taking his chances on 
the outcome of the 2016 election. 

But for a relative handful of votes in three 
Great Lakes states, Hillary Clinton would 
have won the Electoral College, and her 
nominee for that empty seat would surely 
have been a younger, more liberal thinker 
than Garland. Someone with a compelling 
biography who would win enough GOP 
senators to break McConnell’s grip — an¬ 
other Elena Kagan or Sonia Sotomayor. 
Republicans would have had years to la¬ 
ment that they let Garland go by. 

Instead, McConnell raked in the chips. 
Trump filled the seat with a solid con¬ 
servative and added another one in 2018. 
Today’s court is arguably the most conser¬ 
vative in at least 80 years. 

I’ve reviewed this history as background 


By Theresa Vargas 
The Washington Post 

B y now, most of us have seen them 
— those store shelves cleared of 
items that didn’t seem hoard-wor¬ 
thy until suddenly they did. 
Maybe you’ve stood in front of one, and 
found yourself wondering whether your 
neighbors have lost their minds. Or maybe 
you’ve tossed the last few items from one 
into your already-filled cart, and found 
yourself wondering whether you have lost 
your mind. 

A region’s paranoia is a hard thing to 
measure in the face of uncertain threats. 
And in recent days, images of those eerily 
empty shelves have become iconic. They 
have come to symbolize our collective hys¬ 
teria in response to the coronavirus out¬ 
break that has killed thousands of people 
across the world and at least 11 people in 
the United States so far. 

Those images show that even if we 
aren’t wearing face masks by the masses 
in public yet, we are buying them as fast 
as stores can get them in stock (despite 
officials pleading for people to stop doing 
that). They also show that we’re buying a 
lot more than masks. We are buying toilet 
paper and canned goods and, some of us, 
more hand sanitizer than we have hands. 

But looking at the picked-over aisles of 
big-name stores only captures one aspect 
of our retail behavior. They offer only one 
measurement of our mass mania. 

Of course, this is a dangerous virus. And 
taking the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention-approved precautions is both 
wise and necessary (hand-washing, cover¬ 
ing your mouth, etc). But after I found my¬ 
self squinting at a tiny label on a bare shelf 
at a Target in Virginia to make sure it had 
indeed once held bleach (it had), I started to 
wonder whether people in the Washington, 


for the heated discussions going on among 
Democrats about remaking the Supreme 
Court. The clarion of the left wing, the Na¬ 
tion magazine, features an essay by Elie 
Mystal arguing that none of the Democrat¬ 
ic agenda can be accomplished with the 
court in its present state. “Not a single sig¬ 
nificant policy or initiative proposed by the 
candidates for the Democratic presidential 
nomination is likely to survive a Supreme 
Court review,” Mystal writes. 

He unpacks a number of proposed “re¬ 
forms” aimed at reversing the consequenc¬ 
es of McConnell’s power play. Some would 
require a constitutional amendment. For 
example, limiting justices to a single 18- 
year term would violate Article III, Sec¬ 
tion 1 of the Constitution, which gives 
federal judges unlimited terms, provided 
they maintain “good behavior.” 

Others could be enacted by Congress, 
should Democrats gain the White House, 
capture the Senate and hold onto the House 
of Representatives. One idea, promoted by 
the group Take Back the Court, would use 
the first two branches of government to 
bring the third branch to heel by dramati¬ 
cally expanding the number of justices 
from the current nine to as many as 19. 

As a matter of law, this idea is plausible 
— if a bit far-fetched. The number of jus¬ 
tices is not dictated by the Constitution. 
Congress has provided for as few as six jus¬ 
tices and as many as 10 before settling on 
nine after the Civil War. However, the tra¬ 
dition of nine justices runs deep by now. 

Franklin Roosevelt would have liked the 
Take Back the Court folks. During his first 
term as president, he found his progres¬ 
sive ideas thwarted again and again by a 
right-leaning Supreme Court. He struck 
back after his landslide reelection in 1936, 


D.C., region were reacting more calmly or 
frantically than people elsewhere. Were 
we all equal in our madness, or were there 
different levels to our lunacy? 

To get that answer, I went to a different 
type of marketplace. I went to a place where 
people don’t care how they look when they 
shop, and because of that, tend to let their 
fears, desperation and willingness to profit 
off one another’s anxieties go on full dis¬ 
play during times of crisis. I went to a place 
where companies don’t decide what’s for 
sale or set prices — neighbors do. 

I went to Craigslist. 

Fair warning: I am not an economist. 
I’m not business writer. So what I’m about 
to tell you is not based on anything more 
than my observations from looking at more 
posts than any person ever should on Craig¬ 
slist or any other online marketplace. 

I searched for coronavirus-related list¬ 
ings across the country. And this is what I 
found: Those empty-shelf images may cap¬ 
ture our collective coronavirus panic, but 
the posts on Craigslist reveal our corona¬ 
virus craziness. And the level of that crazi¬ 
ness, for now, differs across regions. 

A search of listings in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, Maryland and northern Virginia 
area revealed as of Wednesday mostly pre¬ 
dictable, practical products. People were 
overcharging for surgical masks. A few 
were selling nebulizers. One person — in a 
post that warned “be prepared now before 
the Coronavirus outbreak happens here” 
— was selling a case of MREs for $100. 

For the most part, the posts were (shock¬ 
ingly) reasonable. Unlike elsewhere. In 
other parts of the country, the word “coro¬ 
navirus” is being used to try to sell every¬ 
thing from wedding dresses to property. 

“Defense Against Coronavirus,” reads 
the title of one post for a $1.6 million, three- 
bedroom home near Santa Barbara, Calif. 


which left him with large majorities in both 
houses of Congress. Roosevelt proposed 
the addition of six new justices to bring the 
court to 15 members — yet even he, atop a 
wave of popularity, couldn’t get his court¬ 
packing plan through a friendly Congress. 

That episode is among the most resound¬ 
ing defeats ever handed to a Democratic 
president — and yet many in the party 
are now combing through the wreckage, 
hoping to bring it back to life. This Fran¬ 
kenstein project is of a piece with other 
popular ideas on the left. Progressives 
want a constitutional rewrite to eliminate 
the Electoral College. If they can’t get that, 
they want a national compact among the 
states to award electoral votes to the win¬ 
ner of the nationwide popular vote, regard¬ 
less of statewide results. In Congress, they 
want to end Senate filibuster rules. 

Any and all of these notions make fine 
topics for a college seminar. But they are 
extremely heavy lifts in practical po¬ 
litical terms. Which raises the question: 
Wouldn’t it be simpler to put all this effort 
into winning more elections under the ex¬ 
isting rules? Think how close Clinton came 
to winning in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. It’s not hard to imagine a 
campaign with a bit more energy and a bit 
less entitlement that could have put those 
states in the win column. 

But actually listening to voters outside 
the party echo chamber, and earnestly 
seeking common ground with them, is 
evidently the heaviest lift of all. Better to 
change the rule book than to work harder 
at winning the game. 

David Von Drehle is a Washington Post columnist. 
He is the author of “Rise to Greatness: Abraham 
Lincoln and America’s Most Perilous Year.” 


“Are you concerned about airborne 
viruses?” it continues. “Live next to the 
ocean with fresh clean air and breezes.” 

Further south, in the LA area, a person 
with $50 to spare can choose between two 
protections against the virus. They can get 
a “Coronavirus — stay at home drink.” For 
$45, they get a 16-ounce jar of vodka with 
Wisconsin ginseng root. Or if they opt to 
spend $5 more, they can get a “BABYSIT¬ 
TER Gas Mask Hood for Infants.” 

A picture of the mask shows what looks 
like a plastic suit for space travel. The mask 
is described as including “an internal feed¬ 
ing bottle that does not compromise the 
suit’s protective seal.” It also offers this re¬ 
assurance: more than six hours of “Resis¬ 
tance to Liquid Mustard Penetration.” 

In Dallas, you can find a “coronavirus- 
free gym.” And in Seattle, you can get a 
“Coronavirus-Free Aircraft.” 

Then there are the get-rich-quick and 
too-good-to-be-true offers that promise not 
just to ease worries but to eliminate them. 

“Coronavirus vaccine Kvid -19 — $800,” 
reads the title of one post. The description 
claims that the vaccine comes “directly 
from the US biotechnology company.” 
From there, the description dissolves into 
broken, nonsensical sentences. Of course, 
there is not yet an approved vaccine for the 
virus. 

There is no telling what will happen in 
the D.C. area as the virus spreads and the 
country’s death toll rises, but for now, we 
seem to have maintained a semblance of 
sanity amid that marketplace craziness. 
We may have to hunt harder for a bottle 
of bleach, but we aren’t trying to sell one 
another coronavirus-free spaces and vac¬ 
cines that don’t exist. 

At least, not yet. 

Theresa Vargas is a local columnist for The 
Washington Post. 


Craigslist reveals real coronavirus craziness 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Desire to bring troops home 
can’t give Taliban free rein 
The Washington Examiner 

Many will welcome the United States- 
Taliban peace deal signed last weekend in 
Qatar. They see a war that has lasted near¬ 
ly 19 years, taken the lives of nearly 3,600, 
wounded tens of thousands more, and cost 
trillions of dollars. They see a Taliban 
force that remains strong, with significant 
territorial control and financial strength. 
They see, in short, a war that has lasted too 
long and doesn’t seem winnable. 

The desire to get out of such a seemingly 
never-ending conflict is understandable, 
but we urge caution to our fellow citizens 
and President Donald Trump. For all the 
failings and frustrations in Afghanistan 
since October 2001, the U.S. mission there 
has achieved some good things. This peace 
deal shouldn’t become an excuse to aban¬ 
don Afghanistan, which would be a terrible 
moral and strategic error. 

This isn’t about nation-building but 
rather a matter of national security. The 
Trump administration must hold firm to a 
conditions-based approach to this deal. If 
the Taliban live up to their word, the U.S. 
should do the same. If the Taliban break 
their word, which is increasingly likely in 
the second half of the deal’s implementa¬ 
tion, Trump or his successor must be ready 
to return some U.S. forces to Afghanistan 
and exert renewed military pressure on 
Taliban forces. 

As structured, the deal holds the U.S. 
to a sharp timeline for troop drawdowns. 
The U.S. is pledged to reduce its force level 
to 8,600 over the coming 135 days. But, if 
the Taliban conform with their own obliga¬ 
tions to suspend attacks and obstruct ter¬ 
rorist groups such as al-Qaida, the U.S. will 
follow through, withdrawing all its forces 
over the next 9'/i months. This adds up to 
a 14-month timeline for total withdrawal of 
all U.S. forces from Afghanistan. 

It is possible that the Taliban and their 
Haqqani network allies will abide by their 
obligations in the second half of this agree¬ 
ment. But there’s reason to fear an alterna¬ 
tive outcome. Namely, that the Taliban will 
wait toward the latter end of the 14-month 
withdrawal window and then launch a 
campaign of limited but steadily escalating 
violence against the Afghan government. 

The Taliban are keen strategists and will 
want to maximize their leverage for the 
moment the last U.S. soldier leaves. That 
will become a critical issue if the Trump 
administration or its successor refuses 
to alter the withdrawal timetable, even if 
the Taliban break their word. With U.S. 
popular opinion increasingly opposed to 
our continuing presence, there’s a risk that 
political expediency will take precedence 
over what is best for national security. And 
there are two risks in that premature, non- 
conditions-based approach. 

First, it would allow the Taliban to re¬ 
align with their ideological partners, al- 
Qaida. While the Taliban fight against 
Islamic State, the group’s affinity with 
Osama bin Laden’s group is long-standing. 
If the Taliban are able to provide al-Qaida 
or other transnational jihadis a safe haven, 
they will do so. Then, we will be back where 
we were in the months preceding Sept. 11, 
with threats metastasizing in the absence 
of our influence. 

A premature withdrawal would also jeop¬ 
ardize the Afghan government. While the 
U.S. should not be operating under some 
delusion that Afghanistan will become a 
Western-style democracy, it would be a 
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moral stain for the U.S. to give the Taliban 
space to defeat the government. In part, 
that’s because Afghanistan’s multisectar¬ 
ian society has a manifest majority opinion 
in opposition to Taliban dominance. But, 
there’s a simpler reason we should want to 
avoid Kabul’s fall: the striking dichotomy 
of prospective risk and reward. 

The risk of that outcome is that the Af¬ 
ghan people and democratic government 
would be subsumed by a fanatically anti- 
American regime, a regime that would 
find institutions of power via which to fuel 
its jihadi impulses. Alternatively, the pro¬ 
spective reward is that the U.S. retains 
an ally that will help stabilize a fractious 
region and that is supportive of our long¬ 
term counterterrorism interests. We note 
with some concern that the U.S.-Taliban 
agreement makes prisoner release com¬ 
mitments with which the Afghan govern¬ 
ment is presently uncomfortable. 

Trump must learn from President 
Barack Obama’s mistake. Although popu¬ 
lar with voters, Obama’s withdrawal from 
Iraq led directly to an Iranian sectarian 
agenda ruling in Baghdad on the one hand 
and ISIS’ bloody caliphate on the other. 
Numerous terrorist attacks followed from 
Paris to Orlando, and U.S. forces were 
pushed back to the battlefield. 

The lesson: Any peace favorable to U.S. 
interests will require more than words. It 
will require an attention to circumstances 
and a dedication to national interests. 

Paid sick leave in US could 
slow spread of coronavirus 
The New York Times 

The Federal Reserve did what it could 
Tuesday to offset the growing economic 
impact of the coronavirus by announcing a 
supersize reduction in its benchmark inter¬ 
est rate — the first time the Fed has acted 
between its regularly scheduled meetings 
since the financial crisis in 2008. 

But the Fed is ill equipped to limit the 
effect of a global pandemic alone. Lower 
interest rates may eventually soothe finan¬ 
cial markets and help to hold down bor¬ 
rowing costs, but the Fed can’t speed the 
reopening of Chinese factories or reverse 
Facebook’s decision to cancel an annual de¬ 
velopers conference that last year brought 
5,000 visitors to San Francisco. 

“A rate cut will not reduce the rate of in¬ 
fection. It won’t fix a broken supply chain. 
We get that,” Jerome Powell, the Fed’s 
chairman, conceded Tuesday. 

The real work falls on the rest of the gov¬ 
ernment. The first step should have been 
simple: ensuring that testing for the coro¬ 
navirus was readily available and, better 
yet, free. But even after weeks of lead time 
for the virus’ inevitable arrival, access to 
testing remains woefully inadequate. 

At this point, the crisis also demands un¬ 
orthodox solutions. To restrict the spread 


of the coronavirus, the government needs 
to put limits on commerce. The best way 
to protect people, and the economy, is to 
limit economic activity. That is an unfor¬ 
tunate but inescapable truth. Public health 
officials will need to impose quarantines, 
businesses will need to cancel meetings. 
And most of all, the problem now and going 
forward is making sure that sick workers 
stay home. That means not forcing employ¬ 
ees to choose between penury and working 
while coughing. 

Congress can help by mandating that 
workers receive paid time off if they fall ill, 
or if they need to care for an ailing family 
member. Such a policy is necessary both 
to impede the spread of the virus and its 
economic harm. Roughly one-quarter of 
workers in the private sector — about 32 
million people — are not entitled to any 
paid sick days. Absent legislation, they face 
a choice between endangering the health 
of co-workers and customers and calling 
in sick and losing their wages and perhaps 
also their jobs. 

The current system is practically devised 
to spread infectious disease. Among the 
people least likely to have paid sick days, 
and therefore most likely to work through 
illness, are low-wage service workers like 
restaurant employees and home health 
care aides. (Those workers also are less 
likely to have health insurance, which 
compounds the problem.) 

Most developed nations require employ¬ 
ers to provide some form of paid sick leave, 
and the United States should do so, too. 
Some states already mandate sick leave, 
and a recent study found that the adoption 
of such laws reduced cases of influenza by 
11% in their first year. Whatever the course 
of the coronavirus, mandatory sick leave 
for American workers would improve the 
lives of families and insulate the economy 
against pandemics. 

If Congress cannot bring itself to do the 
right thing, however, it still could help by 
mandating sick leave specifically for this 
coronavirus. A 2013 study of workers in Al¬ 
legheny County, Pa., estimated that allow¬ 
ing them to take up to two paid “flu days” 
would have reduced workplace transmis¬ 
sion of the flu by roughly 39%. 

Employers sometimes argue that sick 
leave policies encourage malingering. But 
studies show that even accounting for work¬ 
ers who play hooky, society still benefits. 

The government could defray the cost 
of emergency sick leave for employers, for 
example by allowing businesses to claim 
a one-time tax credit. There is also a good 
case for providing broader help, particu¬ 
larly to smaller companies that cannot eas¬ 
ily weather a loss of revenue. 

The Italian government, for example, 
announced Sunday that it would issue tax 
credits to businesses that reported declines 
in revenue of 25% or more — in effect shift¬ 
ing the losses from private balance sheets 


to the government’s balance sheet. 

The Trump administration so far has 
shown little interest in tailored responses. 
President Donald Trump reacted to the 
Fed’s announcement by demanding further 
rate cuts. He has insisted that the United 
States should have the world’s lowest in¬ 
terest rates; the European Central Bank’s 
benchmark rate currently sits below zero, 
at -0.5%. Trump also has said that Con¬ 
gress should pass a payroll tax cut. 

If the government fails to contain the 
spread of the virus, and the economic out¬ 
look darkens, such a broad-based stimulus 
may become necessary. But targeted poli¬ 
cies, like sick days, are likely to remain the 
most effective form of response. 

Dems’ best chance is to back 
Biden with words, actions 
The San Diego Union-Tribune 

Given former Vice President Joe Biden’s 
decisive wins in a majority of Super Tues¬ 
day states, Vermont Sen. Bernie Sanders’ 
impressive victories in California and 
other states, the fact that the duo duked 
it out in delegate-rich Texas and abysmal 
performances by Massachusetts Sen. Eliz¬ 
abeth Warren and former New York Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg on Tuesday, history 
suggests Biden and Sanders will be the fi¬ 
nalists for the Democratic nomination. 

In the view of The San Diego Union-Tri¬ 
bune Editorial Board, three things need 
to happen now to maximize the chance 
that President Donald Trump is defeated 
in November. That outcome has never 
seemed more important because Trump’s 
response to the deadly COVID-19 out¬ 
break has been nothing short of alarming. 
For starters, he seems to believe stories 
about its spread somehow reflect a con¬ 
spiracy to undermine him. And a stunning 
report in The New York Times revealed 
that Defense Secretary Mark Esper — de¬ 
spite his being deeply worried about the 
safety of U.S. troops overseas — was told 
“not to make any decisions related to the 
coronavirus that might surprise the White 
House or run afoul of President Trump’s 
messaging.” 

What needed to happen first happened 
Thursday: Warren followed in the footsteps 
of Tom Steyer, Pete Buttigieg, Amy Klobu- 
char and Bloomberg and dropped out. 

Second? Biden, who has the best shot 
at beating Trump, needs to finish vetting 
possible running mates and announce his 
choice — hopefully by March 17, when 
Florida, Ohio, Illinois and Arizona have 
their primaries. As a 77-year-old white 
man in a party whose vigor increasingly 
comes from younger multiracial activists 
with a worldview much different than his, 
Biden can use this choice to make a state¬ 
ment about what his administration would 
look like and what values it would reflect. 

And third? If Sanders, as seems likely, 
continues to be a strong challenger, former 
President Barack Obama should step in 
— to endorse and campaign for Biden, his 
vice president for eight years. Yes, as pres¬ 
ident in 2016, Obama waited until June to 
endorse Hillary Clinton — when his for¬ 
mer secretary of state had won enough del¬ 
egates to claim the nomination but before 
the Washington, D.C., primary had taken 
place. The circumstances then made that 
sort of conventional delay seem appropri¬ 
ate. Now the stakes are too enormous to 
risk Trump having as weak a general-elec¬ 
tion opponent as Sanders. A democratic 
socialist who has praised Fidel Castro and 
Cuba off and on over the years, including 
last month on “60 Minutes,” Sanders car¬ 
ries disturbing parallels to Jeremy Cor- 
byn, the socialist who led Britain’s Labour 
Party to a lopsided loss to Prime Minister 
Boris Johnson’s Conservative Party in De¬ 
cember’s general elections. 

Obama can attest better than anyone to 
Biden’s positive qualities. And while Sand¬ 
ers supporters may try to belittle Obama 
for being — gasp — a centrist in the White 
House, he remains an inspiring figure to 
millions of Americans. 
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1 TO ASK WAY WE'RE PESPERATELY TRYING TO PURSE 

TUtS SAWRPAY'S BAKE 

UPCOMING PRESIPENTIAL ELECTION... _ / j 

5 SALE WILL FEATURE 

2 TINY TAMMY'S TASTY 

PRESS ^ 

two." J 

(rue) ■ 

| TARTS! COME ON P0WN! 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Hit with a ray gun 
4 “Now, 
where — I?” 

7 Links 

12 Mil. morale 
booster 

13 Lab eggs 

14 Proportion 

15 “Incidentally,” 
in a text 

16 Aerobic 
fundraiser 

18 Anger 

19 Incline 

20 Par 

22 Poem of praise 

23 Regarding 
27 Possess 
29 No-elevator 

multistory 

building 

31 Tabriz native 

34 Entices 

35 Type of clinic 

37 Zodiac animal 

38 Makes a choice 

39 Have debts 
41 Shrek, for one 
45 Canyon 

47 Young bloke 

48 Feel elated 

52 Kimono sash 

53 Physicals 

54 Evening hrs. 

55 “Shark Tank” 
network 

56 Wade through 
mud 

3-6 


57 Observe 

58 Cambridge sch. 

DOWN 

1 Maestro Mehta 

2 Houston player 

3 to the 
people!” 

4 Amazes 

5 Arthurian isle 

6 Leafy lunch 

7 Unruly kid 

8 Granola 
grain 

9 To the — degree 

10 God, to Galileo 

11 Junior 

17 Recognized 
21 Monastery 
dwellers 

23 Texas landmark 

24 Enjoy the Alps 

25 Boy king 


26 Chances, 
for short 

28 Nintendo console 

30 Lawyers’ gp. 

31 — Jima 

32 Knock 

33 PC key 

36 Lunch hour 

37 Ruling group 
40 Under — 

(hidden) 

42 Twilight, 
poetically 

43 Temple leader 

44 Decree 

45 “Holy cow!” 

46 Gaelic 

48 Director Craven 

49 Rocker Rose 

50 “7 Faces of 
Dr. —” 

51 Metric distances 
(Abbr.) 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



E G Y B 


CRYPTOQUIP 

VZFX EGQ’R 


JQKGYM EZBKR YBKMX PBKQ 
Z BPIGKUVNS, EGZK JPIGK Z 


SQNBUYM FQ? UZMF Z JQJ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: FILM ABOUT A FELLOW 
WHO IS COMPELLED TO WANDER ABOUT 
SEARCHING FOR GENIUSES: “BRAINSPOTTING.” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: V equals L 
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uey< WERE YOU 
TALKING TO MB'? 
YOU TALKING 
TO M£f! 



WHAT? OH, NO... I WAG 
ON THE PHONE. GOME GUY 
WAG TRYING TO TRICK ME 
INTO GlIYING HIM MY EOCIAL 
SECURITY NUMBER. I CALLEP 
WM A EUMEBALL, NOT YOU. 


UH-HUH. YEAH, WELL 
THAT BETTER BE THE 
CAGE. ’GAUGE I KNOW YOUR 
ALEXA. YOUR ALEXA'E 
GOT A BIG MOUTH. 


YOU CROEE ME, I BIPE MY 
TIME... WAIT TILL YOU GET 
A GELF-PRIZING CAR, AN' 

THEN . OH, PON'T LOOK GO 

NERZOUE, WE'RE JVET JOKIN' 



s.o, pf&’resscJf?, afizf. 

Zo YT4££ 

flfJALLY 4<tfUv'£ 9 OtJ TH-E 
PL4Y-ET, K fJovZU 4S SUCU Y?£cAVE£- 
OXlPt-fZlCU <JU£’FAC& 
TM4T £SIY tS (? ITS RTPPISW 
T OUZ-. 





pip you just vziu 

A $£T? $Y $tCOY\thJC> 
TM£ Flger tAAUSPLAthJZK 
OY Y\Af&f 



8 Capital of 
Azerbaijan 

12 Scratch (out) 

13 Power co. supply 

14 Hertz rival 

15 Gym unit 

16 Beloved 

17 Morsels 

18 1995 superhero 
film starring 
Val Kilmer 

21 Historic time 

22 Texas tea 

23 Reuben cheese 

26 Silly Putty 
container 

27 UFO pilots 

30 Wife of Zeus 

31 Quilters’ get- 
together 

32 Bullets 

33 “Of course” 

34 Stiller or Stein 

35 Replace a 
dancer 

36 Erie Canal mule 

37 Cistern 

38 Actor who 
played Two-Face 
in 18-Across 

45 Fencing sword 

46 Novelist Victor 

47 Yellowstone 
grazer 

48 Comic Carvey 

49 Spoken 

50 Slugger’s stat 


DOWN 

1 Basil or thyme 

2 Furniture brand 

3 Univ. division 

4 Coniferous trees 

5 Kagan of the 
Supreme Court 

6 Canadian flag 
emblem 

7 Dickens miser 

8 Biblical tower 

9 Tel — 

10 Flying toy 

11 Cold War initials 

19 Butte’s kin 

20 Fix illegally 

23 Bashful 

24 Teeny 

25 Apr. addressee 


26 Poetic dusk 

27 911 responder 

28 Texter’s “I 
didn’t need to 
know that!” 

29 Junior 

31 Hotel staffer 

32 Car 

34 Inlet 

35 Wheedle 

36 Mascara 
mishap 

37 One who doesn’t 
bring home 

the bacon? 

38 Turner and 
Danson 

39 Milky gem 

40 Carte 

41 Continental 
currency 

42 Roman emperor 

43 Exile isle 

44 Revue segment 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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CRYPTOQUIP 



MR JNT’QB AEMK TG MW E 

PZEWKMWEIMEW CNPGMSEA, 

JNT OMHCS QBZBMIB ZEQB 

RQNO E QBHMPSBQBK WNQPB. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHEN A LADY WHO’S 
A MOTHER WANTS ENTRY INTO A NIGHTCLUB, 
WHAT MIGHT A BOUNCER DO? CARD A MOM. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: W equals N 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Transportation 


944 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 





LOGISTICS EUROPE GMBH 


Toll-free: 

E-Mail: 


For Further Information Please Contact 

GERMANY UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A 

+49 (0)6134-2592730 +44-(0) 1638-515714 +1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 

0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) +1-800-264-8167 (US only) 

info@transglobal-logistics.de enquiries@carshipuk.co.uk info@tgal.us 

www.transglobal-logistics.dewww.carshipuk.co.ukwww.tgal.us 

For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices / Agencies near Military Installations 



Transportation 


944 


Vehicle Transport 

We can help 


We move your world 

Contact: Mr. Heiko Twachtmann 


Transportation 


Ship Cars and Containers to and from the USA 




0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARS^STRIPES. 


Are you in the picture? 



Reading 

Stars and Stripes 

gives you a better 
handle on issues 
that affect you most. 

No one covers the 
bases the way we do. 

STARSOSTRIPES. 


FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARS^STRIPES. 


CLASSIFIED 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.cc 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 

MjlltWJ M 1 


When you see this^f 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.cc 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 


letters@stripes.com 


Ichiro Katayanagi PacificAdvertising@stripes.com 
DSN 227-7313, CML +81 (42) 552-2511 ext. 77313. 
Mari Mori CustomerHelp@stripes.com 
+81(3)6385.7333 DSN 315.227.7333 

letters@stripes.com 


GlassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


Autos for Sale 141 


SCAM 

FADS 

target both sellers and 
buyers with classifieds 

Be aware of the common 
red flags. 

Some of the latest Scam 


thJvehicle shipped 
through an agent using 
pay pal. 

0 People saying Free Dog 
(different breeds) for 
adoption. 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


2000 BMW Z3 Roadster US 
Spec, Excellent Condition Low 
Miles eur 5000 or US$5500 2.5L 
6-cyl 5-sed, 124,000 mi. Repain¬ 
ted w/factory color & garage- 
1 — 1 - very recently. JUST 
GERMAN INSPEC- 


Summer tire set in good condi¬ 
tion. Call: +49-0151-2623-9283 


Auto Parts 180 


| H&R BLOCK* 

Germany H&R Block Tax Offices 
Get face-to-face tax help. 



GLK 350 Taillights for sale 
-$300.00 - sellint due to conver¬ 
sion to European specs. Price 
new from dealer $350 each. 
Asking $300 for both. Email: 


Ramstein 

Wiesbaden 

Vilseck 

06371-8020410 

06134-256963 

01735-736112 


Email: edemons@hrblock.com 

A 


Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes 
military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


STARSkaSTRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 
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SlARSlSsf STRIPES. 

Unlimited 

Digital Access ONE MONTH 

FREE TRIAL 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 


When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes mobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust 



Daily Headlines Veterans News Military History and more 
Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 

STARS^STRIPES. stri P es - com /newsletters 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

Appalachian St. 2, W. Carolina 0 
Coppin St. 5, Lehigh 4 
Fairleigh Dickinson 12, Iona 11 
Fordham 3, NJIT 1 
Hartford 8, CCNY 5 
Saint Peter’s 6, Rutgers 3 
Towson 12, UMBC 4 
West Virginia 8, Kent St. 0 
Youngstown St. 7, Pittsburgh 5 
SOUTH 

Alabama A&M at Troy, ppd. 

Austin Peay 4, Southern III. 1 
Boston College at South Carolina, ccd. 
Coll, of Charleston 11, Clemson 2 
Davidson at Charleston Southern, ppd. 
Delaware St. 9, La Salle 5 
Duke 5, Campbell 0 
East Carolina 11, Liberty 0 
Evansville 5, UT Martin 3 
Florida 5, Florida A&M 0 
Florida Atlantic 11, Miami 2 
Furman 8, UNC Asheville 5 
Gardner-Webb 4, Ball St. 3 
Georgia Southern at Georgia, ppd. 
Georgia Tech at Georgia St., ppd. 
Grambling at LSU, ppd. 

Kentucky 9, Murray St. 8 
Maryland 13, Delaware 6 
NC Central at UNC-Wilmington, ppd. 
NC St. 24, Coastal Carolina 7 
North Alabama at Alabama, ppd. 
North Carolina 8, VCU 3 
North Carolina A&T 9, Elon 8 
SC-Upstate 7, Michigan St. 4 
Southern Miss, at Mississippi St., ccd. 
Stetson 5, Bethune-Cookman 0 
Virginia Tech 10, Marshall 5 
William & Mary 13, George Mason 3 
Wofford 23, Presbyterian 5 
Xavier 24, N. Kentucky 15 
MIDWEST 

Indiana 17, Purdue 2 
Kansas 3, Creighton 2 
Me Kendree at E. Illinois, ccd. 

S. Dakota St. 10, Minnesota 8 
W. Michigan 17, Northeastern 16 
Wichita St. 2, Air Force 0 
SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian at Texas A&M, ppd. 
Houston 6, Rice 4 
Jacksonville St. at UAB, ppd. 

Lamar 12, Prairie View 1 
Louisiana Tech at Sam Houston St., ccd. 
Oklahoma 13, Ark.-Pine Bluff 2 
Texas Tech 11, UNLV 3 
WEST 

Arizona St. 9, Cal St.-Fullerton 3 
Michigan 5, California 0 
New Mexico 7, Grand Canyon 3 
San Francisco 6, Mount St. Mary’s 0 


Pro baseball 


Spring Training 

Wednesday’s games 

Miami (ss) 2, Houston 1 
Detroit 13, Boston 9 
Baltimore 5, Miami (ss) 3 
Philadelphia (ss) 9, Pittsburgh (ss) 7 
Tampa Bay 9, Toronto 5 
Atlanta 9, Pittsburgh (ss) 7 
N.Y. Mets 4, St. Louis 1 
Texas 7, Colorado 4 
Chicago Cubs 6, Cincinnati 6 
Chicago White Sox 5, Milwaukee 1 
Kansas City 9, San Diego 7 
L.A. Angels 2, Seattle 0 
Cleveland 6, Arizona 2 
N.Y. Yankees 3, Philadelphia (ss) 2 
L.A. Dodgers 4, San Francisco 0 
Thursday’s games 
Houston vs. Boston 
N.Y. Mets vs. St. Louis (ss) 

Toronto vs. Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh vs. Tampa Bay 
N.Y. Yankees vs. Detroit 
Arizona vs. Texas (ss) 

Cleveland vs. San Francisco 
Texas (ss) vs. Chicago Cubs 
Colorado (ss) vs. Chicago White Sox 
L.A. Dodgers vs. Oakland 
Milwaukee vs. Cincinnati 
Minnesota vs. Baltimore 
San Diego vs. Seattle 
Kansas City vs. Colorado (ss) 

St. Louis (ss) vs. Washington 
Friday’s games 
Philadelphia vs. Detroit 
Boston vs. Atlanta 
Tampa Bay vs. Minnesota 
Pittsburgh vs. Toronto 
Chicago White Sox vs. Chicago Cubs 
Cincinnati vs. Oakland (ss) 

L.A. Angels (ss) vs. Kansas City (ss) 

Oakland (ss) vs. Cleveland 

San Francisco vs. Milwaukee 

Colorado vs. Arizona 

Kansas City (ss) vs. L.A. Angels (ss) 

N.Y. Mets vs. Houston 

Baltimore vs. N.Y. Yankees 

Washington vs. Miami 

Seattle vs. L.A. Dodgers 

Texas vs. San Diego 


College basketball 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Canisius 85, Marist 69 
Concord 73, Notre Dame (Ohio) 68 
Daemen 90, Queens (NY) 76 
Dayton 84, Rhode Island 57 
East Stroudsburg 86, West Chester 74 
Fordham 63, George Washington 52 
Indiana (Pa.) 80, California (Pa.) 63 
Marshall 94, FAU 82 
Mercyhurst 84, Pitt.-Johnstown 66 
Molloy68, NYIT61 
Monmouth (NJ) 69, Fairfield 45 
New Haven 101, Stonehill 100,30T 
Providence 80, Xavier 74 
Quinnipiac 69, Iona 68 
Rider 71, Manhattan 59 
Shippensburg 69, Millersville 66 
Siena 77, Niagara 55 
St. Anselm 80, Franklin Pierce 66 
St. Bonaventure 89, Saint Joseph’s 73 
Tulsa 61, Temple 51 
UMass 75, La Salle 64 
Villanova 79, Seton Hall 77 
WV Wesleyan 68, Urbana 54 
SOUTH 

Albany St. (Ga.) 67, Benedict 62 
Catawba 89, Newberry 87 
Charlotte 56, North Texas 43 
Columbus St. 87, SC-Aiken 65 
Florida 68, Georgia 54 
Georgia College 85, Augusta 75 
Georgia Tech 73, Pittsburgh 57 
Lander 83, Flagler 60 
Lincoln Memorial 101, Mars Hill 65 
Louisiana Tech 76, FIU 73 
Miles 85, Savannah St. 64 
Mississippi 75, Missouri 67 
Nicholls 80, McNeese St. 56 
Northwestern St. 95, New Orleans 73 
Old Dominion 84, UTSA 59 
Queens (NC) 106, Lenoir-Rhyne 96 
Rice 72, Southern Miss. 57 
SE Louisiana 69, Cent. Arkansas 65 
Saint Louis 69, George Mason 57 
Texas A&M 78, Auburn 75 
Tusculum 86, Anderson (SC) 65 
UCF 61, SMU 58 

UNC-Pembroke 90, North Georgia 62 
UTEP 60, Middle Tennessee 56 
Virginia 46, Miami 44 
Virginia Tech 70, Clemson 58 


Butler 77, St. John’s 55 
Creighton 91, Georgetown 76 
Florida St. 73, Notre Dame 71 
Indiana 72, Minnesota 67 
Kansas 75, TCU 66 

Lincoln (Mo.) 78, Cent. Oklahoma 69 
Pittsburg St. 79, Neb.-Kearney 76, OT 
Wisconsin 63, Northwestern 48 
SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas 99, LSU 90 
Houston Baptist 88, Incarnate Word 76 
Oklahoma St. 69, Kansas St. 63 
Texas A&M-CC 71, Sam Houston St. 60 
FAR WEST 

CS Northridge 72, UC Irvine 70 

Men’s 

conference tournaments 

America East Conference 
First Round 
Saturday, March 7 

New Hampshire at UMBC 
UMass-Lowell at Hartford 
Maine at Vermont 
Albany at Stony Brook 

Atlantic Sun Conference 
Semifinals 
Thursday, March 5 

Liberty vs. Stetson 
North Florida vs. Lipscomb 

Big South Conference 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 5 

Winthrop vs. SC-Upstate 
Gardner-Webb vs. UNC-Asheville 
Radford vs. Charleston Southern 

Colonial Athletic Association 
At Washington 
First Round 
Saturday, March 7 

Drexel vs. UNC-Wilmington 
Elon vs. James Madison 

Quarterfinals 
Sunday, March 8 

Hofstra vs. Drexel-UNC-Wilmington 
winner 

Charleston vs. Delaware 
William & Mary vs. Elon-James Madi¬ 
son winner 

Towson vs. Northeastern 

Horizon League 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 5 
Youngstown St. at Ill.-Chicago 
At Indianapolis 
Semifinals 
Monday, March 9 

Lower-remaining seed vs. Wright State 
Higher-remaining seed vs. Northern 
Kentucky 

Missouri Valley Conference 
At St. Louis 
First Round 
Thursday, March 5 

Drake vs. Illinois St. 

Valparaiso vs. Evansville 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 6 

N. Iowa vs Drake-lllinois St. winner 
Bradley vs. S. Illinois 
Loyola of Chicago vs. Valparaiso- 
Evansville winner 

Indiana St. vs. Missouri St. 

Mountain West Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 4 
Air Force 77, Fresno St. 70 
New Mexico 79, San Jose St. 66 
Wyoming 80, Colorado St. 74 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 5 
San Diego St. vs. Air Force 
UNLV vs. Boise State 
Utah St. vs. New Mexico 
Nevada vs. Wyoming 


Northeast Conference 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 4 

Robert Morris 59, St. Francis (NY) 58 
Saint Francis (Pa.) 87, Bryant 81 
Sacred Heart 61, Mount St. Mary’s 59 
LIU Brooklyn 73, Fairleigh Dickinson 72 

Semifinals 
Saturday, March 7 

Saint Francis (Pa.) at Sacred Heart 
Robert Morris at LIU Brooklyn 

Ohio Valley Conference 
At Evansville, Ind. 

First Round 
Wednesday, March 4 

Tennessee St. 74, Morehead St. 67, OT 
E. Illinois 67, Jacksonville St. 61 

Second Round 
Thursday, March 5 

E. Kentucky vs. Tennessee St. 

Austin Peay vs. E. Illinois 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 6 

Belmont vs. Eastern Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee St. winner 

Murray St. vs. Austin Peay-E. Illinois 
winner 

Patriot League 
At Higher-Seeded Schools 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 5 

Colgate vs. Lehigh 
American U. vs. Bucknell 
Boston U. vs. Navy 
Army West Point vs. Lafayette 

Southern Conference 
At Asheville, N.C. 

First Round 
Friday, March 6 

Samford vs. VMI 
Wofford vs. The Citadel 

Quarterfinals 
Saturday, March 7 

ETSU vs. Samford-VMI winner 
Mercer vs. Western Carolina 
Furman vs. Wofford-The Citadel winner 
UNC Greensboro vs. Chattanooga 

Summit League 
At Sioux Falls, S.D. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 7 

North Dakota St. vs. Denver 
South Dakota St. vs. Fort Wayne 

Sunday, March 8 

Oral Roberts vs. Nebraska-Omaha 
South Dakota vs. North Dakota 

Sun Belt Conference 
First Round 
Saturday, March 7 

Arkansas State at Louisiana 
Coastal Carolina at UT Arlington 

Second Round 
Monday, March 9 

Louisiana-Arkansas State winner at 
Georgia Southern 

UT Arlington-Coastal Carolina winner 
at Appalachian State 

West Coast Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Thursday, March 5 

Loyola Marymount vs. San Diego 
Santa Clara vs. Portland 

Second Round 
Friday, March 6 

San Francisco vs. Loyola Marymount- 
San Diego winner 

Pepperdine vs. Santa Clara-Portland 
winner 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

American U. 57, Navy 42 
Boston U. 62, Army 56 
Bucknell 57, Lafayette 47 
Holy Cross 66, Loyola (Md.) 48 
Lehigh 86, Colgate 70 
SOUTH 

Hampton 49, Campbell 40 
High Point 71, Charleston Southern 55 
Longwood 69, SC-Upstate 56 
New Orleans 82, Northwestern St. 76 
Nicholls 72, McNeese St. 53 
Presbyterian 88, Winthrop 54 
Radford 73, UNC-Asheville 66 
MIDWEST 

Bowling Green 82, Miami (Ohio) 69 
Buffalo 76, Akron 61 
Kent St. 81, Ohio 77 
N. Illinois 70, Ball St. 62 
Toledo 76, Cent. Michigan 67 
W. Michigan 53, E. Michigan 49 
SOUTHWEST 

Cent. Arkansas 54, SE Louisiana 47 
Houston Baptist 66, Incarnate Word 49 
TCU 96, Oklahoma 71 
Texas A&M-CC 60, Sam Houston St. 45 
West Virginia 71, Texas Tech 69 
FAR WEST 
Idaho 91, Weber St. 57 
Idaho St. 77, E. Washington 49 
Long Beach St. 52, Cal St.-Fullerton 49 
Montana 70, N. Colorado 55 
Montana St. 81, S. Utah 65 
Portland St. 68, N. Arizona 63 

Women’s 

conference tournaments 

America East Conference 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 4 

Stony Brook 54, Albany 49, OT 
Maine 78, Vermont 66 
Mass.-Lowell 66, UMBC 58 
Binghamton 51, New Hampshire 42 

Semifinals 
Sunday, March 8 
Binghamton at Stony Brook 
Mass.-Lowell at Maine 

Championship 
At Higher-Seeded Team 
Friday, March 13 
Semifinal winners 

American Athletic Conference 
At Uncasville, Conn. 

First Round 
Friday, March 6 
Tulane vs. Tulsa 


Atlantic C--— — 

At Greensboro, N.C. 

First Round 
Wednesday, March 4 

Wake Forest 83, North Carolina 73 
Pittsburgh 67, Notre Dame 65 
Clemson 71, Miami 56 

Second Round 
Thursday, March 5 
Virginia Tech vs. Wake Forest 
Syracuse vs. Virginia 
Georgia Tech vs. Pittsburgh 
Boston College vs. Clemson 
Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 6 

Florida State vs. Virginia Tech-Wake 
Forest winner 

Louisville vs. Syracuse-Virginia winner 
NC State vs. Georgia Tech-Pittsburgh 
winner 

Duke vs. Boston College-Clemson winner 

Atlantic 10 Conference 
At Dayton, Ohio 
Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 6 

Dayton vs. Richmond 
Saint Louis vs. UMass 
VCU vs. Davidson 
Fordham vs. Duquesne 

Big East Conference 
At Chicago 
First Round 
Friday, March 6 
Villanova vs. Xavier 
Providence vs. Georgetown 
Quarterfinals 
Saturday, March 7 
Marquette vs. Villanova-Xavier winner 
St. Johns vs. Creighton 
DePaul vs. vs. Providence-Georgetown 
winner 

Seton Hall vs. Butler 

Big Ten Conference 
At Indianapolis 
First Round 
Wednesday, March 4 
Wisconsin 71, Illinois 55 
Minnesota 85, Penn State 65 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 5 
Michigan State vs. Purdue 
Rutgers vs. Wisconsin 
Michigan vs. Nebraska 
Ohio State vs. Minnesota 
Horizon League 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 5 
Milwaukee at Northern Kentucky 
Cleveland State at Wright State 
Mountain West Conference 
At Las Vegas 
Championship 
Wednesday, March 4 
Boise State 80, Fresno State 76, OT 

Ohio Valley Conference 
At Evansville, Ind. 

First Round 
Wednesday, March 4 
UT-Martin 88, Murray State 33 
Belmont 76, Austin Peay 73, OT 
Thursday, March 5 
Eastern Illinois vs. Jacksonville State 
Southeast Missouri vs. Tennessee Tech 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 6 

UT-Martin vs. Eastern Illinois-Jack- 
sonville State winner 

Belmont vs. Southeast Missouri-Ten- 
nessee Tech winner 

Pac-12 Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Thursday, March 5 
Arizona State vs. California 
Utah vs. Washington 
Southern Cal vs. Colorado 
Oregon State vs. Washington State 
Quarterfinals 

Friday, March 6 

Arizona vs. Arizona State-California 
winner 

Oregon vs. Utah-Washington winner 
No. 2 UCLA vs. Southern Cal-Colorado 
winner 

No. 3 Stanford vs. Oregon State-Wash- 
ington State winner Semifinals 

Southeastern Conference 
At Greenville, S.C. 

First Round 
Wednesday, March 4 

Auburn 77, Vanderbilt 67 
Missouri 64, Mississippi 53 

Second Round 
Thursday, March 5 

Alabama vs. Georgia 
Arkansas vs. Auburn 
LSU vs. Florida 
Tennessee vs. Missouri 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 6 

South Carolina vs. Alabama-Georgia 
winner 

Texas A&M vs. Arkansas-Vanderbilt- 
Auburn winner 

Mississippi State vs. LSU-Florida win- 

Kentucky vs. Tennessee-Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi winner 

Southern Conference 
At Asheville, N.C. 

First Round 
Thursday, March 5 

Samford vs. Western Carolina 
Furman vs. Wofford 
Chattanooga vs. Mercer 
UNC-Greensboro vs. ETSU 

West Coast Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Thursday, March 5 

Santa Clara vs. San Francisco 
Saint Mary’s (Cal) vs. Loyola Marymount 

Second Round 
Friday, March 6 

No. 5 Pacific vs. Santa Clara-San Fran¬ 
cisco winner 

No. 6 Pepperdine vs. Saint Mary’s 
(Cal)-Loyola Marymount winner 


Monterrey Open 

Wednesday 
At Club Sonoma 
Monterrey, Mexico 
Purse: $251,750 
Surface: Hardcourt outdoor 
Women’s Singles 
Round of 16 

Rebecca Peterson (6), Sweden, def. 
Kateryna Bondarenko, Ukraine, 7-6 (2), 
7-5. 

Marie Bouzkova (9), Czech Republic, 
def. Anna-Karolina Schmiedlova, Slova¬ 
kia, 6-4, 6-1. 

Wang Yafan (8), China, def. Astra 
Sharma, Australia, 7-6 (5), 4-6, 6-3. 

Leylah Annie Fernandez, Canada, def. 
Sloane Stephens (5), United States, 6-7 
(4), 6-3, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles 
Round of 16 

Georgina Garcia Perez and Sara Sor- 
ribes Tormo (1), Spain, def. Lauren Davis, 
United States, and Lara Arruabarrena, 
Spain, 6-2, 7-5. 

Kateryna Bondarenko, Ukraine, and 
Sharon Fichman, Canada, def. Arantxa 
Rus, Netherlands, and Tamara Zidansek, 
Slovenia, 7-5, 6-4. 

Sabrina Santamaria and Ingrid Neel, 
United States, def. Renata Zarazua, Mex¬ 
ico, and Elisabetta Cocciaretto, Italy, 4-6, 
6-4, 10-7. 

Quarterfinals 

Renata Voracova and Marie Bouzkova, 
Czech Republic, def. Johanna Konta, Brit¬ 
ain, and Elina Svitolina, Ukraine, walk- 


Lyon Open 

Thursday 

At Palais des Sports Gerland 
Lyon, France 
Purse: $251,750 
Surface: Hardcourt indoor 
Women’s Singles 
Round of 16 

Viktoria Kuzmova (8), Slovakia, def. 
Tereza Martincova, Czech Republic, 6-4, 
4-6, 6-4. 

Daria Kasatkina (7), Russia, def. Irina 
Bara, Romania, 6-3, 6-2. 

Sofia Kenin (1), United States, def. 
Jaqueline Adina Cristian, Romania, 6-7 
(5), 7-5, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles 
Quarterfinals 

Lesley Pattinama Kerkhove and Bibi- 
ane Schoofs, Netherlands, def. Katarina 
Srebotnik, Slovenia, and Aleksandra Kru- 
nic (2), Serbia, 6-2, 6-2. 

Vitalia Diatchenko and Natela 
Dzalamidze, Russia, def. Raluca-loana 
Olaru and Cristina-Andreea Mitu (4), Ro¬ 
mania, 3-6, 7-5, 10-7. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T PtS GF G 

New York 1 0 0 3 3 

Atlanta 1 0 0 3 2 

Montreal 1 0 0 3 2 

Columbus 1 0 0 3 1 

Toronto FC 0 0 112 

Orlando City 0 0 1 10 

Cincinnati 0 10 0 2 

Chicago 0 10 0 1 

D.C. United 0 10 0 1 

New England 0 10 0 1 

Inter Miami CF 0 10 0 0 

New York City FC 0 10 0 0 

Philadelphia 0 10 0 0 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF G 
Minnesota United 1 0 0 3 3 

Sporting KC 1 0 0 3 3 

FC Dallas 1 0 0 3 2 

Colorado 1 0 0 3 2 

Seattle 1 0 0 3 2 

Los Angeles FC 1 0 0 3 1 

San Jose 0 0 1 12 

Houston 0 0 1 11 

LA Galaxy 0 0 1 11 

Real Salt Lake 0 0 1 10 

Nashville SC 0 10 0 1 

Portland 0 10 0 1 

Vancouver 010 01 

Note: Three points for victory, ( 
point for tie. 

Saturday, March 7 
Chicago at New England 
New York at Real Salt Lake 
Montreal at FC Dallas 
Miami at D.C. United 
New York City FC at Toronto FC 
Cincinnati at Atlanta 
Minnesota at San Jose 
Houston at Sporting Kansas City 
Orlando City at Colorado 
Vancouver at LA Galaxy 
Columbus at Seattle 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 

Major League Baseball 
BOSTON RED SOX - Reasigned INF 
Tommy Joseph, LHP Daniel McGrath, LHP 
Bobby Poyner, RHP Bryan Mata and RHP 
Denyi Reyes to minor league camp. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 
ATLANTA FALCONS - Signed OL John 
Wetzel to a one-year deal. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 
DALLAS STARS - Reassigned G Jake 
Oettinger to the Texas Stars. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 
MONTREAL IMPACT - Signed M Victor 
Wanyama as a designated player. 
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Amari Pyatt, Sigonella 


Chandler Pigge, Baumholder 


Roxanne Sasse, Naples 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The impact Amari Pyatt had on the Sigonella wrestling 
program will be felt long beyond the two memorable years 
he spent with the Jaguars. 

Pyatt, the 2020 Stars and Stripes wrestling Athlete of 
the Year, has “definitely raised the bar for our wrestling 
program,” Sigonella athletic director Michelle Chandler 
said. His remarkable two-year run “has sparked interest” 
in the Division III program, Chandler said, both among 
Pyatt’s Sigonella classmates and younger potential pros¬ 
pects in the community. 

Those future Jaguars wrestlers will have a lot to live up 
to. 

Pyatt won his second straight DODEA Europe champi¬ 
onship in the 170-pound bracket in February, completing 
one of the more impressive seasons in recent memory. The 
senior won all 25 of his matches — 23 by pin and the other 
two by technical fall. 

But Pyatt’s dominance was even more thorough than 
that suggests. Sigonella coach Justen Estes pointed out that 
none of his opponents earned an offensive point against 
Pyatt this season; the only points those overmatched foes 
recorded were conceded by Pyatt in the interest of setting 
up further attacks. 

That overwhelming offense is by design, as Pyatt’s title 
defense this winter was paradoxically built around relent¬ 
less offense. After initially adopting a more reactionary, 
defensive posture on the mat, Pyatt and his coaches quick¬ 
ly adjusted to a more proactive approach. 

“I realized that that’s not going to play in my favor,” 
Pyatt said. “We changed the goal from defending to going 
to get another one, which means that I can be the offensive 
person and I can go chase after what I want.” 

What he wants now is to succeed at the next level. Pyatt 
recently accepted an offer to wrestle at Iowa Wesleyan 
University, an NCAA Division III program. It’s a comfort¬ 
able fit for Pyatt, who spent time in neighboring Nebraska 
before moving to Sigonella and has been on the radar of 
the Wesleyan coaching staff for years. 

Whatever he achieves beyond DODEA Europe, Pyatt’s 
legacy at Sigonella is secure. Estes said the Jaguars cap¬ 
tain logged “countless hours” bolstering the skills and 
confidence of his teammates and “leading by example” 
with his own brilliant efforts on the mat. 

“I feel like I represented the school very well,” Pyatt 
said. 


broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Having already established himself as the best player 
in DODEA Europe boys basketball, Baumholder junior 
Chandler Pigge has been more interested in what he needs 
to improve. 

Focused strictly on the DODEA Europe level, there’s not 
much to critique. Pigge averaged a 28-point, 12-rebound 
double-double this season, adding six assists, five steals 
and a blocked shot per game. His efforts led Baumholder 
to a third straight DODEA Europe Division III champion¬ 
ship. And for a second straight season, Pigge is the Stars 
and Stripes boys basketball Athlete of the Year. 

But Pigge has larger goals in mind. The 6-foot-4 guard 
will move to Texas after the end of the current school year, 
immersing himself in high-level stateside travel ball be¬ 
fore suiting up for Second Baptist, an accomplished pri¬ 
vate-school program in Houston. That path potentially 
leads to the rarified next phases of Pigge’s promising 
hoops journey. 

Pigge knows what it will take to get there. He’s spent his 
time at Baumholder preparing for the opportunity even as 
he carried the school’s hoops program to unprecedented 
heights. He entered his final season with the Bucs with 
concurrent but seemingly conflicting goals — to fully re¬ 
alize his power to control the game while maintaining the 
humility to address his remaining flaws. 

“Coming in and continuing to be aggressive, but at the 
same time realizing that I can still get better in other areas 
of my game,” Pigge said. 

That dynamic played out constantly throughout the 
season. With the ball in his hands on nearly every posses¬ 
sion, the Bucs star managed to strike a healthy balance 
between domination and distribution. 

“Knowing when to attack, when to take over, and then 
when to get my teammates involved,” Pigge said. 

Having ushered in a nascent dynasty in Baumholder, 
Pigge’s focus is now completely on the future, both the 
immediate and the more distant. Pigge said he’d like to 
upgrade his “quickness, speed and lateral movements on 
defense” as he heads into a “full summer of basketball” 
against opponents that are his equal in skill and athleti¬ 
cism. Long-term, Pigge is well aware that outside shooting 
is a growing point of emphasis at every level of basketball 
he’s pursuing, and he’s intent on bumping up the 31 per¬ 
cent rate at which he made three-pointers this season. 

“People say when you can shoot the ball it’s very hard 
to guard you,” Pigge said. “If I can add my shot into my 
attacking, my passing ability, I feel that I can be a very 
dominant player at whatever level I play.” 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Naples junior Roxanne Sasse does so much on a basket¬ 
ball court that it can be difficult to summarize her impact 
on a game. Sasse herself does the best job of articulating 
it. 

“Making plays work out,” she said. 

That’s as good a synopsis as possible for a player whose 
presence is felt on every possession. Things just work out 
better when Sasse, the 2019-20 Stars and Stripes girls bas¬ 
ketball Athlete of the Year, is on the court. 

That was proven again in the most important game of 
the Wildcats’ season, the Division II European champi¬ 
onship game Feb. 22 against rival Vicenza. Sasse led her 
squad on a 22-4 third-quarter run to erase a narrow half¬ 
time deficit and deliver the title for Naples. 

“We really came out and did our stuff,” Sasse said after 
that championship-winning rally. 

For Sasse, that stuff includes a little bit of everything. 
She averaged 15 points, three assists, four rebounds and 
six steals a game this winter while spearheading the Wild¬ 
cats’ efforts on both sides of the ball. Sasse was just as 
likely to force a momentum-changing turnover or dive for 
a loose ball as she was to knock down a timely bucket. 

“(She) can completely turn the game around,” said Na¬ 
ples coach Tim Smith, whose team didn’t lose this season 
with Sasse in the lineup. 

Sasse immediately ranked among DODEA Europe’s 
best as a freshman, but she’s consistently added new fac¬ 
ets to her game to get even better. This season, Sasse said 
she stepped up her ability to drive to the hoop and draw 
fouls to complement her outside shot and, having grown 
a bit since her high school debut, is now “more aggres¬ 
sive under the hoop” in pursuit of rebounds and defensive 
stops. 

Sasse’s development into a full-fledged star also required 
a more complicated adjustment. After a couple of years 
of deferring to older and more experienced teammates, 
Sasse seized a more vocal leadership role this winter. 

Once largely quiet on the court, Sasse became comfort¬ 
able “controlling the court and helping everyone get all set 
up on defense.” 

The point guard took ownership on both sides of the 
ball, calling for defensive shifts and targeted pressure on 
opposing ballhandlers as readily as she ran the Wildcats 
offense. 

“I had to grow into it,” Sasse said of her new leadership 
role. 

“This year, I picked it up a little bit.” 
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DODEA PACIFIC ATHLETES OF THE YEAR 


Casey Cox, Kadena 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

KADENA AIR BASE, Okinawa — Since 
losing the Far East Division I Tournament 
final to Seoul American three years ago, 
Casey Cox said it had been his mission to 
make up for that defeat and he took dead 
aim at his senior season to do it. 

Through no fault of his own, though, he 
never got the chance. 

Due to concerns about the coronavirus, 
last month’s Far East was canceled part¬ 
way through the first day, and after Cox 
and the Panthers had won two games that 
day and were primed to take on host Hum¬ 
phreys the evening that the tournament 
was called off. 

“It’s going to stay with me throughout 
my life,” said Cox, a senior, the Panthers’ 
starting point guard and the lone player 
who had been on Kadena’s roster the last 
four years. “I will look back and say that 
I never got the chance. It was my senior 
year.” 

Still, the season wasn’t a total loss for 
Kadena, which went 21-3 in the just com¬ 
pleted season, two of the losses coming in 
the American School In Japan Kanto Clas¬ 
sic in January and the other to a Japanese 
team in December. 

The Panthers finished second in the 
Kanto Classic, won the Okinawa-Ameri- 
can Friendship Tournament for the sec¬ 
ond straight season and came away with 
two wins in January’s Taipei Basketball 
Exchange, winning one of the games in 
double-overtime. 

Through it all, Cox averaged 11.2 points, 
11.8 assists and 3.4 steals a game, shooting 
42 % from three-point range. 

Cox becomes the first non-Korea play¬ 
er in four years to be named Stars and 
Stripes’ Pacific’s boys basketball Athlete 
of the Year. 

“Anything I needed Casey to do, Casey 
got it done,” Panthers coach Antiwon Tuck¬ 
er said. “He was like having another coach 
on the floor. He never complained. He was 
one of the best captains I ever worked with 
in all my years of basketball. He gave up 
the ‘me’ for the ‘we.’” 

Cox said two things stood out about the 
just-completed season: Reaching the fi¬ 
nals of the ASIJ Kanto Classic on Jan. 25, 
in which the Panthers lost 53-45 to Father 
Duenas of Guam; and Kadena’s 86-79 dou¬ 
ble-overtime win over Taipei American on 
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Jan. 18. 

“A lot of teams there, different competi¬ 
tion, and for us to make it all the way to the 
(Kanto Classic) final, that was a big thing,” 
Cox said. 

Kadena led much of the way in the 
extra-time game against Taipei, which 
clawed back to outscore the Panthers 23- 
16 in the fourth quarter to send the game 
to overtime. 

“The adrenaline was pumping every 
minute. It was so close, neck and neck. And 
the next day, we blew them out,” Cox said 
of the Panthers’ 65-36 win over the Tigers 
on Jan. 19. 

If there’s anything that Cox says he 
would like to leave behind, not just for fu¬ 
ture Kadena players but for anybody play¬ 
ing high school ball, he says it’s that one 
never knows what might happen from one 
day to the next. 

“Always stay hungry,” Cox said. “Every 
game counts. Make the most of it. Play 
every game like it’s your last one.” 

Stripes' All-Far East teams 

Division I: Kadena: Casey Cox, Blake Dearborn; 
Humphreys: Junior Gregory, Myles Johnson; St. 
Mary’s: Aidan O’Flaherty, Alister Jones; Kinnick: 
Darryl Williams, James Mincey; Kubasaki: Dylan 
Canlas; Father Duenas: Matthew Fegurgur. 

Division II: E.J. King: L.J. Scarver, Jalen Nall; 
Zama: Kalil Irby, Chandler Platt; Christian Acade¬ 
my Japan: Koji Matsuoka, Enosh Mutenda; Perry: 
Shion Fleming; Edgren: Dylan Tomas; Daegu: An- 
drue McCall; Osan: Bryson Goldsmith. 


Chloe Sterling, Zama 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP ZAMA, Japan — It wasn’t that 
Zama had any less talent last year than 
during the just-concluded season, Chloe 
Sterling and her coach Daisy Hayes said. 

The main difference was the confidence 
they gained by winning the last two tourna¬ 
ments they entered in the 2018-19 season, 
the DODEA Japan and Far East Division 
II tournaments — the first time the Tro¬ 
jans had won either tournament. 

It was the main reason, Sterling said, that 
the Trojans went unbeaten in 23 games on 
the court, won two tournament titles and 
the first two games of the truncated Far 
East Division II Tournament on Okinawa. 
They’ve won 30 of 31 games on the court 
dating back to last season. 

“We had already done it,” said Sterling, 
Zama’s sophomore point guard, of the con¬ 
fidence the Trojans brought with them to 
the court each game. 

“Everybody had a job. We all held each 
other accountable. We knew what we were 
supposed to do. We worked on those things 
in practice and executed in during the 
games.” 

The result — a 23-1 record (the only loss 
a forfeit to Nile C. Kinnick for not having 
the required 10 practices), Zama’s second 
straight DODEA Japan tournament title 
and the first American School In Japan 
Kanto Classic title in school history. 

Through it all, Sterling averaged 24.5 
points per game, 4.2 assists and 5.2 steals, 
and has earned Stars and Stripes Pacific 
girls basketball Athlete of the Year honors 
for the second straight season. 

Besides her ability on the court, Ster¬ 
ling has exhibited a “tremendous amount 
of growth” from last season to this season, 
Hayes said. 

“Determination, hustle, heart and pas¬ 
sion and love for the game,” Hayes said of 
Sterling, adding that she would push her 
teammates in practice to “pay attention” so 
they would execute better during games, 
and would involve her teammates more in 
games. 

“She would rally her teammates, give 
them their moment to shine, pass the ball 
to them, getting her teammates more in¬ 
volved,” Hayes said. 

Zama lost five games a season ago, and 
with each of those defeats, the team would 
become stronger and more motivated to 
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do better in the next, Hayes and Sterling 
said. 

The same held true of the season-open¬ 
ing forfeit loss, which Sterling said she and 
her teammates simply flicked aside. 

“Everybody knew” that it wasn’t an on- 
court loss, Sterling said. “That just fueled 
our fire. The fact that it didn’t get resched¬ 
uled made us more motivated.” 

Though they didn’t get a chance to finish 
the Far East tournament and get their shot 
at repeating that title, Sterling said she and 
her teammates exited the season believing 
they were still champions. 

It was also her last time in Zama uni¬ 
form; she and her family leave for Atlanta 
later this month. 

“A banner is materialistic,” Sterling 
said. “It would have been nice to have, but 
we didn’t need it. We left those courts and 
the season with no regrets.” 

Stripes All-Far East teams 

Division I: Nile C. Kinnick: Ernestina Roberts, 
Madelyn Gallo; Kadena: Kyleigh Wright, Lydia 
Rice; Humphreys: Acacia May, Jalynn Knight; 
Kubasaki: Ari Gieseck; Seisen: Sarah Atanacio; 
American School Bangkok: Keisharna Lucas, Bua 
Rojanasoonthon. 

Division II: Zama: Chloe Sterling, Jessica Atkin¬ 
son, Kirari Smith; Daegu: Bethani Newbold, Jya 
Van; E.J. King: Avanni Gardner; Edgren: Shakayla 
Ray; Osan: Kennedy Liddell; Perry: Jia Asprer; 
Christian Academy Japan: Anna Stoesz. 


Marshall China, Perry 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS AIR STATION IWAKUNI, 
Japan — For 38 straight wrestling matches, Mar¬ 
shall China appeared to have all the right moves. 

The Matthew C. Perry senior heavyweight be¬ 
came renowned for not just victories, but for big 
throws on opponents, lifts that appeared practically 
impossible given their sheer size. 

But it was when China had his back to the virtu¬ 
al wall, brought to his back by Osan senior rookie 
Myles Bradley in the Far East tournament final, 
that he aced what he and his coach called the true 
test of a champion. 

“It was good for me; I needed the experience of 
being down and having that pressure,” China said 
Tuesday, almost three weeks after he rallied to pin 
Bradley and win his third straight Far East title. 

It was the first time he’d been truly challenged 
since his sophomore year. Oh, he’d given up a couple 
of technical points, to Desmond Martin of Zama, but 
had never been in serious trouble until then. 

“He was heavy; I couldn’t pick him up and slam 
him,” China said of Bradley. “I had to switch up 
my game plan. I didn’t panic. I had to be a smarter 
wrestler. Work on my shots. Not get into situations 
when I get put on my back, or when I did get on my 
back, not get pinned.” 

Trailing by points with 40 seconds left, China fi¬ 


nally was able to put Bradley on his back, pinning 
him at 5 minutes, 46 seconds. 

“That’s when the true champion came out,” Sam¬ 
urai coach Chris Munsell said. “He made a spectac¬ 
ular move, put him (Bradley) on his back. That was 
an epic moment, going up against the home wres¬ 
tler, the home crowd, to overcome all that was the 
moment of the entire tournament.” 

China was voted the Outstanding Wrestler of the 
tournament, the first from Perry to be so honored in 
the 43 years of Far Easts. He has also been named 
Stars and Stripes Pacific’s wrestling Athlete of the 
year. 

The qualities China showed in coming back to beat 
Bradley were emblematic of the things he brought 
to the mat this season and before, Munsell said. 

“When something he was trying to do didn’t go his 
way, he didn’t let it get to him,” Munsell said. “He 
stayed on task. He kept his cool. He kept pressing 
on. He knew that if he kept working the match, that 
it would end up working out in his favor.” 

China said he and his father talked frequently ap¬ 
proaching his senior year about how there might be 
somebody better out there and that winning three 
straight Far East titles was not a fait accompli. 

“When my senior year came, I knew how to han¬ 
dle it, keep my composure, don’t let things get to me, 
keep wrestling like I have been,” China said, adding 
that the Bradley finale was “good for me. In college 
if that happens, I know what to do in that situation.” 



Photo by Brenna McNEiL/Special to Stars and Stripes 
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No stopping 
these Bucks 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated. Press 

It’s reasonable to think Milwau¬ 
kee is not going to win all 20 of its 
remaining games, which means 
not all is lost for the Golden State 
Warriors this season. 

They’ll still be the only team in 
NBA history to win 73 games. 

The Warriors were a record 
73-9 in the 2015-16 season, and 
the Bucks are 53-9 after their win 
over Indiana on Wednesday. But 
there’s still a chance Milwaukee 
could be able to make a case as 
the most dominant team in league 
history in one regard — margin 
of victory. 

This season’s Bucks are out- 
scoring teams by 12.4 points per 
game. That’s the best pace in 
NBA history, just ahead of the 
mark of 12.28 set by the 1971-72 
Los Angeles Lakers — a team 
with a Hall of Fame coach in Bill 
Sharman, four Hall of Fame play¬ 
ers in Wilt Chamberlain, Gail 
Goodrich, Elgin Baylor and Jerry 
West, and a player who would be¬ 
come a Hall of Fame coach in Pat 
Riley. 

And the Bucks are in that 
stratosphere. 

“We’ve still got a lot more bas¬ 
ketball to play,” guard Wesley 
Matthews said. “And we know 
where we’re at and where we 
want to be. It’s a pretty special 
thing to be where we’re at in the 
standings.” 

Matthews then offered a sen¬ 
tence that should send shud¬ 
ders across the rest of the NBA: 
“There’s a lot of room for im¬ 
provement and growth.” 

The way the Bucks are going, 
they’ll have the No. 1 seed in the 
Eastern Conference race sewn 
up by the last week of March and 
probably home-court advantage 
for the entirety of the NBA play¬ 
offs wrapped up not long after¬ 
ward. Yet they’re still focused on 
finding ways to get better. 

Milwaukee coach Mike Buden- 
holzer was asked if it’s difficult 
to be critical when a team is off 
to one of the best starts in NBA 
history. 

“It’s not hard,” Budenholzer 
said. “I mean, it’s I guess part of 
what makes coaching either mad¬ 
dening or a lot of fun. You can al¬ 
ways push them to be better and 
there’s always things we can do 
better and when we lose there’s 
things that we do well and it’s not 
all terrible. So hopefully we walk 
that line of keeping our guys, you 
know, hungry and growing and 
improving and recognizing when 
they do things well also.” 

Milwaukee is on pace for 70 
wins this season. It’s likely that 
some players will be rested once 
the Bucks clinch all that can be 
clinched in the regular season, 
though Budenholzer also under¬ 
stands the delicate balance and 


By the numbers 


12.4 

Points per game the Bucks 
are outscoring opponents 
this season. The full- 
season record is the 12.28 
mark by the 1971-72 Los 
Angeles Lakers. 

70 

Wins the Bucks will have 
at their current pace this 
season. 

119.1 

Points per game this 
season for the Bucks, tops 
in the league. 


SOURCES: Associated Press; NBA.com 

the need to be playing the right 
way when the playoffs start in ba¬ 
sically a month and a half. 

“It’s a fine line to walk,” he 
said. 

Only three teams were better 
through 62 games than Milwau¬ 
kee: The 2015-16 Warriors were 
56-6, the 1995-96 Chicago Bulls 
were 55-7 and the 1996-97 Bulls 
were 54-8. There have been four 
other teams to start 53-9, most 
recently the 2015-16 San Antonio 
Spurs. 

“At the end of the day you’re 
going to win some games and 
lose some games,” Bucks star 
and reigning NBA MVP Giannis 
Antetokounmpo said. “We’re not 
going to go 82-0.” 

The goal for the Bucks is clear 

— win 16 games in the playoffs. 
The rest, to them, doesn’t seem to 
matter much. 

Not bad enough 

The worst team in NBA history 
to make the playoffs, in terms of 
won-lost record, is the 1987-88 
San Antonio Spurs. They went 
31-51. 

That dubious mark won’t be 
caught this season. Well, prob¬ 
ably not, anyway. 

For the first time since 2015, 
a team — maybe more than one 

— with a losing record is likely 
going to get into the postseason. 
Orlando and Brooklyn are both 



Morry Gash/AP 

The Milwaukee Bucks’ reigning NBA MVP Giannis Antetokounmpo 
has been even better this season, averaging 29.6 points, 13.8 
rebounds and 5.8 assists. 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Atlantic Division 


Toronto 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
New York 


L Pet GB 


Miami 
Orlando 
Washington 
Charlotte 
Atlanta 

x-Milwaukee 

Indiana 

DetroPt 

Cleveland 


Southeast Division 


37 25 .597 6VS 

27 34 .443 16 

19 43 .306 24V4 


22 39 .361 17'/2 
21 40 .344 1854 


Central Division 


37 25 .597 16 

21 41 .339 32 

20 43 .317 33V4 

17 45 .274 36 


Western Conference 


Southwest Division 


Houston 
Dallas 
Memphis 
San Antonio 
New Orleans 


Denver 
Utah 
Oklahoma City 
Portland 
Minnesota 


Northwest Division 


25 .603 254 

31 .500 9 

34 .433 13 

36 .419 14 


20 .672 
22 .639 
24 .613 


Pacific Division 


19 42 .311 22 


13 .783 
19 .689 
34 .443 


L.A. Lakers 
L.A. Clippers 
Sacramento 

Phoenix 24 38 .387 

Golden State 14 48 .226 

Wednesday’s games 
Milwaukee 119, Indiana 100 
Oklahoma City 114, Detroit 107 
Boston 112, Cleveland 106 
Memphis 118, Brooklyn 79 
Utah 112, New York 104 
Miami 116, Orlando 113 
Minnesota 115, Chicago 108 
Dallas 127, New Orleans 123, OT 
Portland 125, Washington 104 
Thursday’s games 
Denver at Charlotte 
L.A. Clippers at Houston 
Philadelphia at Sacramento 
Toronto at Golden State 
Friday's games 
Atlanta at Washington 
Oklahoma City at New York 
San Antonio at Brooklyn 
Indiana at Chicago 
Miami at New Orleans 
Orlando at Minnesota 
Utah at Boston 
Memphis at Dallas 
Portland at Phoenix 
Milwaukee at L.A. Lakers 
Saturday's games 
Houston at Charlotte 
Utah at Detroit 
Denver at Cleveland 
Atlanta at Memphis 
Philadelphia at Golden State 
Sunday’s games 
Chicago at Brooklyn 
New Orleans at Minnesota 
L.A. Lakers at L.A. Clippers 
Oklahoma City at Boston 
Milwaukee at Phoenix 
Miami at Washington 
Indiana at Dallas 
Orlando at Houston 
San Antonio at Cleveland 
Detroit at New York 
Toronto at Sacramento 


well below the .500 mark and yet 
still have comfortable holds on 
what would be the last two playoff 
spots in the Eastern Conference. 
Memphis has the No. 8 spot in the 
West, with a .500 record. 

Since the league went to 30 
teams for the 2004-05 season, 
only 10 of the 240 playoff quali¬ 
fiers have finished the regular 
season with losing records. The 
worst in that span: the 2007-08 
Atlanta Hawks and the 2010-11 
Indiana Pacers, both 37-45. 

And the last time three sub- 
.500 teams went to the playoffs 
was 1997: Phoenix was 40-42, 
Minnesota was 40-42 and the Los 
Angeles Clippers were 36-46. 

It could raise questions about 
why the NBA would want an ex¬ 
panded postseason format, the 
so-called “play-in” notion where 
the No. 9 and No. 10 teams from 
each conference would have a 
shot at making the field through 
a mini-playoff. 

It could make for drama but 
such games would also open the 
door to more bad teams getting 
into the playoffs. 



WlLFREDO Lee/ap 


Milwaukee Bucks center Brook Lopez, right, looks for an opening 
past Miami Heat forward Jae Crowder (99) on Monday. The Bucks 
lost the game, and their chance to match the 2015-16 Golden State 
Warriors’ record of 73 regular season wins. 
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Scoreboard Around the league 


Eastern Conference 


Boston 

Tampa Bay 

Toronto 

Florida 

Montreal 

Buffalo 

Ottawa 

Detroit 


Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

96 220 168 


66 


20 


67 35 24 

66 33 26 

68 31 28 

66 29 29 

67 23 32 

68 15 48 

Metropolitan Division 

Washington 66 40 20 6 86 228 204 

Philadelphia 66 39 20 “ — 

Pittsburgh 65 38 


87 231 185 
78 235 223 
73 224 224 
71 209 209 
66 189 208 
58 181 231 
35 136 257 


Columbus 68 32 21 
N.Y. Islanders 65 35 22 
Carolina 64 35 24 
N.Y. Rangers 66 35 27 
New Jersey 66 26 28 


85 225 192 

82 211 181 

79 177 182 

_ 78 183 181 

5 75 207 183 

4 74 218 206 

L2 64 177 219 


Western Conference 


St. Louis 
Colorado 

Winnipeg 

Minnesota 

Nashville 

Chicago 


Central Division 

OT Pts GF GA 

90 216 185 


67 40 17 

66 40 18 8 

66 37 21 8 

68 34 28 6 

66 33 26 7 

66 32 26 8 

66 30 28 8 

Pacific Division 
68 37 23 

67 36 23 

68 35 26 

66 34 26 

68 33 27 

66 29 33 

67 27 32 


226 177 
82 178 170 
74 204 199 
73 209 207 
72 208 215 
68 201 209 


_ 82 219 202 

8 80 214 205 

7 77 204 208 

6 74 216 208 

8 74 191 180 

4 62 174 211 

8 62 174 214 

6 56 164 206 


Vegas 
Edmonton 
Calgary 
Vancouver 
Arizona 
San Jose 
Anaheim 

Los Angeles __ __ _ 

Note: Two points for ..,_ 

for overtime loss. Top three teams ... 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Wednesday’s games 
Philadelphia 5, Washington 2 
Calgary 3, Columbus 2, OT 
Anaheim 4, Colorado 3, OT 
Arizona 4, Vancouver 2 

Thursday’s games 
Boston at Florida 
Carolina at Philadelphia 
Montreal at Tampa Bay 
Pittsburgh at Buffalo 
Washington at N.Y. Rangers 
N.Y. Islanders at Ottawa 
Dallas at Nashville 
Edmonton at Chicago 
Minnesota at San Jose 
Toronto at Los Angeles 

Friday’s games 
St. Louis at New Jersey 
Chicago at Detroit 
Vegas at Winnipeg 
Arizona at Calgary 
Colorado at Vancouver 
Toronto at Anaheim 

Saturday’s games 
Carolina at N.Y. Islanders 
Washington at Pittsburgh 
Nashville at Dallas 
Minnesota at Los Angeles 
Buffalo at Philadelphia 
Montreal at Florida 
New Jersey at N.Y. Rangers 
Ottawa at San Jose 
Tampa Bay at Boston 
Columbus at Edmonton 

Sunday’s games 
Carolina at Pittsburgh 
Tampa Bay at Detroit 
Vegas at Calgary 
St. Louis at Chicago 
Minnesota at Anaheim 
Columbus at Vancouver 
Colorado at San Jose 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

David Pastrnak, Boston 67 47 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 67 46 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 64 45 

Leon Draisaitl, Edmonton 67 43 

Sebastian Aho, Carolina 64 36 

Kyle Connor, Winnipeg 68 35 

Jack Eichel, Buffalo 65 35 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 65 33 

Mika Zibanejad, N.Y. Rangers 53 33 

Connor McDavid, Edmonton 61 32 

Artemi Panarin, N.Y. Rangers 65 32 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 64 31 

Max Pacioretty, Vegas 68 31 

Patrice Bergeron, Boston 58 29 

Patrick Kane, Chicago 66 29 

Dominik Kubalik, Chicago 64 29 

William Nylander, Toronto 65 29 

Steven Stamkos, Tampa Bay 57 29 

Elias Lindholm, Calgary 67 28 

Brad Marchand, Boston 67 28 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

Ryan Graves, Colorado 64 +44 

Artemi Panarin, N.Y. Rangers 65 +33 

Dougie Hamilton, Carolina 47 +30 

Valeri Nichushkin, Colorado 60 +30 

Brad Marchand, Boston 67 +28 

Jaccob Slavin, Carolina 64 +28 

Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 62 +27 

Anthony Cirelli, Tampa Bay 64 +26 

Patrice Bergeron, Boston 58 +25 

Ian Cole, Colorado 60 +25 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 64 +25 

Zdeno Chara, Boston 65 +24 

Victor Hedman, Tampa Bay 64 +24 

Ondrej Palat, Tampa Bay 65 +24 

David Pastrnak, Boston 67 +24 

Chandler Stephenson, Washington 63 +24 

Kevin Shattenkirk, Tampa Bay 66 +23 

Phillip Danault, Montreal 68 +21 

Charlie McAvoy, Boston 64 +21 

Teuvo Teravainen, Carolina 64 +21 

Calendar 

April 4 — Regular season ends. 


Struggling coaches stay positive 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 


Buffalo Sabres goaltender Jonas Johansson top gives up a goal to the Coyotes’ Clayton Keller, as 
Coyotes left wing Taylor Hall watches during the third period on Feb. 29 in Glendale, Ariz. 



Michael Owen Baker/AP 


Los Angeles Kings head coach Todd McLellan has the toughest 
rebuilding job of all. The Kings are hampered by veterans with large 
contracts while trying to slowly work in younger players. 


Rebuilding teams 
know there are 
no quick fixes 

By Joe Reedy 

Associated Press 

B uffalo’s Ralph Krueger, 
Anaheim’s Dallas Ea- 
kins and Los Angeles’ 
Todd McLellan had 
no illusions about quick fixes in 
their first seasons. But in a league 
that has seen plenty of coaching 
changes the past couple of sea¬ 
sons, all three have remained 
consistent in their message since 
training camp in September. 

“We have not discussed in our 
room anything beyond what we 
can take care of today. We’ve 
done this since September and 
we’re going to continue to do it, 
so, really, those are big-picture 
discussions,” Krueger said. 

When it comes to this season, 
the Sabres, Ducks and Kings will 
not make the playoffs. Los Ange¬ 
les and Anaheim once again are 
in a battle for the bottom of the 
Western Conference, but have 
shown strides in implementing 
more up-tempo styles of play. 

Of the three teams, the Sabres 
have shown signs of the most im¬ 
provement, despite losing their 
last four. After winning 10 straight 
to match a franchise record in 
Nov. 2018, Buffalo proceeded to 
win just 16 of its remaining 57 
games (16-33-8), leading to Phil 
Housley being fired. 

General manager Jason Bot- 
terill then went outside the box 
in hiring Krueger. The 60-year- 
old had extensive coaching ex¬ 
perience in North America and 
abroad but had been out of hockey 
for five years, serving as a direc¬ 
tor and president of Southampton 
of the English Premier League. 

Krueger has brought in a phi¬ 
losophy of wanting his team to 
“play connected,” meaning all 
five skaters working as one. It’s 
an attacking approach that em¬ 
phasizes always moving the puck 
toward the opponent. 

“It’s not like last year,” forward 
Jack Eichel said. “We’ve been 
through these times where we 
take a couple of hits at this time 
of year... and then all of a sudden 
the wheels fall off. That’s not hap¬ 
pening here.” 

Eakins was promoted to Ana¬ 
heim’s top bench spot after four 
seasons with its San Diego AHL 
affiliate. He has characterized 
the organization’s philosophy as 
transitioning instead of rebuild¬ 
ing, equating it to the process 
Boston went through a couple of 
years ago. 

While Eakins has been pleased 
with his team’s effort and being 
more aggressive on the fore¬ 
check, the main thing he has been 
stressing the past couple weeks is 
trying to rush the net and getting 


more goals that might now show 
up in highlights. 

“It doesn’t have to be a clean 
shot on the net. If you watch the 
highlights every night, there are 
a whole lot of dirty goals being 
scored everywhere,” he said. 
“That’s how we’re going to have 
to keep committing to getting 
pucks into the zone in front of the 
net. The biggest thing is to not be 


frustrated by it, dig in and stay 
after it.” 

McLellan has always had the 
toughest rebuilding job of all. The 
Kings are hampered by veterans 
with large contracts while trying 
to slowly work in younger players. 
McLellan has liked that the vet¬ 
erans have bought in to a quicker 
pace of play, especially on the 
power play, but has stressed that 


the last quarter of the season 
will be an evaluation period for 
everyone. 

“This is the group that is going 
to move the needle, as we talked 
about. Individually and collec¬ 
tively. It’s time to dig in,” he said. 
“The people that are in that locker 
room right now, the older players 
and veterans, we’ve addressed all 
of them and are aware what their 
roles could be and how hard they 
have to play in practice so every¬ 
body else can keep their eyes on 
them. Then there are the follow¬ 
ers. The leaders and the followers 
have to do it all together.” 

Edmonton connection 

McLellan, Kreuger and Eak¬ 
ins share one thing in common 
— they all coached Edmonton. 
Of the five teams with first-year 
coaches, the Oilers are the only 
one that may make the playoffs, 
as Dave Tippett has them second 
in the Pacific Division. 

Joel Quenneville has had Flor¬ 
ida in postseason contention for 
most of the season, but the Pan¬ 
thers are five points out of a wild¬ 
card spot. 

Game of the week 

Late-season games between the 
Washington Capitals and Pitts¬ 
burgh Penguins always carry 
high stakes and Saturday’s will 
be no different. The Capitals lead 
the Metropolitan Division, but 
just four points separate the top 
three spots in the division. 

AP hockey writer John Wawrow con¬ 
tributed to this story. 
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Photos by Elaine Thompson/AP 

Above: Washington’s Hameir Wright, right, is one of the few upperclassmen on the team. Below: 
Washington State’s Cl Elleby, left, dunks in front of Washington’s Sam Timmins on Feb. 28. 


Year after winning Pac-12, 
Huskies are in the basement 


By Tim Booth 

Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Until just a couple of weeks ago, the 
only loss on Baylor’s resume had come at the hands 
of Washington. 

Until the end of December, the Huskies and their 
talented group of freshmen were ranked in the bot¬ 
tom half of the AP Top 25. 

As Washington begins it’s final road trip of the 
conference season this weekend at the Arizona 
schools, the Huskies find themselves stuck in last 
place in the Pac-12. They are 3-13 in conference 
play, a dismal record that included a nine-game los¬ 
ing streak and a series of unfathomable losses. 

Unless Washington can sweep Arizona and Ari¬ 
zona State and Oregon State loses its last two games, 
the Huskies will finish in last place a year after win¬ 
ning the regular-season title. 

So, what happened? 

“We haven’t pulled off games due to a lot of dif¬ 
ferent kind of scenarios,” Washington coach Mike 
Hopkins said. “It could be lack of foul shooting one 
game, it could be your defense wasn’t pinpoint, it 
could be a great player shoots at the end of a game 
when guys take over. ... You can’t rush the process. 
We are who we are, we just got to try to get better 
every day.” 

There are many reasons Washington finds it¬ 
self in a situation that seemed unthinkable when 
the season began. They started with one of the top 
freshman classes in the country, anchored by Isaiah 
Stewart and Jaden McDaniels, and had added for¬ 
mer Kentucky guard Quade Green. 

Stewart has been great, McDaniels has flashed 
his NBA potential at times, but it was the loss of 
Green to academic ineligibility in early January 
that started Washington’s downturn. 

Couple Green’s loss with having to rely heavily on 
freshmen, some of the Huskies holdovers from last 
year’s team having plateaued or regressed, and it’s 
a recipe for a down season. 

But no one expected the Huskies, with two likely 
first-round picks, to be this bad. 

It’s a drastic turnaround from Hopkins’ first two 
seasons on Montlake. He led the Huskies to 21 wins 
two years ago then last year ended Washington’s 
long NCAA Tournament drought with a senior¬ 
laden team. 

This year, the lack of experience has become ap¬ 
parent, especially in close games. Washington is 0-9 
in conference play in games decided by six points 
or less. They’ve been excruciatingly competitive, 



but unable to finish in the closing moments. For 35 
minutes, Washington may be one of the best teams 
in the country. For the final five minutes, there have 
been some forgettable moments and unthinkable 
meltdowns, most notably losses at Stanford and at 
Utah. 

“Experience matters. And that’s a big thing,” 
Hopkins said. “Doesn’t matter how talented you 
are if you don’t play together as a team, and I think 
that’s one thing with inexperience and youth is that 
process of building and molding over time helps.” 

Hopkins is also responsible for some of the mis¬ 
steps. The loss of Green left the Huskies without a 
true point guard and ended up with Marcus Tso- 
honis having to burn his redshirt to be inserted into 
the lineup at midseason. 

Fellow freshman RaeQuan Battle has seen his 
minutes fluctuate, while junior Nahziah Carter and 
Hameir Wright have been inconsistent. 

But it remains an extremely talented group and 
that’s what Hopkins is trying to preach going into 
this weekend’s games and into next week’s confer¬ 
ence tournament in Las Vegas. 

Hopkins still thinks the team that beat Baylor and 
nearly knocked off Gonzaga can re-emerge and pos¬ 
sibly make some noise in the tourney. 

“It just takes a little bit of a spark. And, unfor¬ 
tunately, we’ve had a lot of opportunity to get that 
spark and we haven’t,” Hopkins said. “But at any 
time we can get it. Get some momentum going in the 
right direction. And that’s when magic happens.” 


NCAA moves case 
on Memphis to an 
independent review 


By Ralph D Russo 

Associated Press 

Memphis’ NCAA case involving 
the recruitment of star basketball 
player James Wiseman will go 
through the association’s new in¬ 
dependent investigation arm. 

The NCAA announced Wednes¬ 
day that Memphis’ infraction 
case was re¬ 
ferred to the 
Independent 
Accountabil¬ 
ity Resolu¬ 
tion Process. 

This will 
be the first 
known case 
to be han¬ 
dled by the 
IARP. 

The Uni¬ 
versity of 
Memphis re¬ 
leased a statement acknowledg¬ 
ing its case had been referred to 
the IARP. 

“The University is commit¬ 
ted to compliance with NCAA 
regulations and will continue to 
fully cooperate with this process, 
which includes withholding fur¬ 
ther comment until the process is 
compete,” the school’s statement 
said. 

The NCAA suspended Wise¬ 
man 12 games early this season 
because the former five-star 
recruit’s family received $11,500 
from former Memphis player 
and current Tigers coach Penny 
Hardaway to assist in a move 
from Nashville to Memphis in the 
summer of 2017. 

Although Hardaway wasn’t 
Memphis’ coach at the time, the 


On AFN 


NCAA ruled the payment wasn’t 
allowed because he was a boost¬ 
er for the program. The former 
NBA All-Star gave $1 million in 
2008 to his alma mater for the 
university’s sports hall of fame. 

After the NCAA ruled Wise¬ 
man had to sit out 12 games and 
donate $11,500 to charity to re¬ 
gain his college eligibility, he left 
Memphis in December. 

The IARP was created last year 
to handle some high-profile cases 
involving potentially serious in¬ 
fractions. The process includes 
investigators, advocates and deci¬ 
sion-makers with no direct ties to 
NCAA member schools. 

Creating a new process for 
dealing with some infractions 
cases was one of several recom¬ 
mendations made in 2018 by the 
Rice Commission on college bas¬ 
ketball. The commission, created 
in response to an FBI investiga¬ 
tion into college basketball re¬ 
cruiting, concluded the NCAA’s 
existing investigation and en¬ 
forcement structure was rife with 
potential and perceived conflicts 
of interest. 

The process uses the Complex 
Case Unit featuring outside inves¬ 
tigators before going to the Inde¬ 
pendent Resolution Panel, which 
would select five of its 15 mem¬ 
bers — who have legal, sports or 
higher-education backgrounds 
— to issue a final decision that is 
not subject to appeal. 



Wiseman 



Kentucky 
at Florida 

AFN-Atlantic 
7 p.m. Saturday CET 
3 a.m. SundayJKT 


Seton Hall 
at Creighton 

AFN-Sports 2 
10:30 p.m. Saturday CET 
4:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 



UCLA 
at USC 

AFN-Atlantic 
9:15 p.m. Saturday CET 
5:15 a.m. Sunday JKT 



Louisville 
at Virginia 

AFN-Sports 
10 p.m. Saturday CET 
6 a.m. Sunday JKT 
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San Diego State’s Matt Mitchell, right, dunks over New Mexico’s 
Keith McGee last month during the Aztecs’ 82-59 regular-season 
title-securing victory in San Diego. The Aztecs are projected as the 
No. 1 seed in the East Region of the upcoming NCAA Tournament. 


Ready: San Diego State was 
nation's last unbeaten team 


FROM BACK PAGE 

clinched the regular-season title 
with four games to go and then 
unveiled the banner prior to their 
only loss, 66-63 at home to UNLV 
on Feb. 22. 

“Absolutely. It’s going to be the 
ultimate challenge,” said Brian 
Dutcher, who was named MWC 
Coach of the Year by his peers a 
day after winning the same award 
in voting of the media. “Obviously 
the upper half of the conference 
is playing very well right now. 
... We’re looking for nothing but 
challenges on a neutral floor and 
excited to get out there.” 

The Aztecs and their fans have 
been looking forward to March 
since early in this historic season. 
They won at No. 15 BYU and then 
beat No. 11 Creighton and No. 18 
Iowa on consecutive nights to win 
a tournament in Las Vegas. 

They went 27-0 and were the 
nation’s last unbeaten team be¬ 
fore losing to UNLV. 

They’re projected as the No. 1 
seed in the East, where the re- 
gionals will be played at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. 

“I think we have to probably 
win a game or two to be a No. 1 
seed,” Dutcher said. “I don’t know 
if we have to win all of them. A lot 
of that depends on how everyone 
else does. But we want to play our 
best basketball, regardless. We 
don’t want to go there and take 
a step back. I tell the guys every 
day, ‘You either get better or you 
get worse.’ We have to get better 
leading into the conference tour¬ 
nament and obviously into the 
NCAA Tournament. 

“I think the No. 1 seed obvi¬ 
ously has been proven over the 
years to give you the best chance 
to advance,” said Dutcher, in his 
third season as head coach after 
serving as Steve Fisher’s top as¬ 
sistant for 18 seasons. “A No. 1 
seed would be nice in order to 
try to advance. But as much as 
the seeding is, sometimes you 
just have to get the right draw. 
You have to get matchups that are 
suitable for your team. Someone 
who doesn’t play strong where 
you’re weak. Obviously, I’m not 
going to discuss what those weak¬ 


nesses are. I have a feeling we 
have a few but I’m not looking to 
put them out there for everyone to 
know.” 

One of the recent weaknesses 
is getting off to a slow start defen¬ 
sively. They rallied from a two- 
point halftime deficit in their last 
home game to beat Colorado State 
66-60 on Feb. 25, and from a 13- 
point deficit at Nevada on Satur¬ 
day before winning 83-76. 

Dutcher and Aztecs fans would 
prefer to be in the West in the 
NCAA Tournament. Second- 
ranked Gonzaga is projected as 
the No. 1 seed in the West, where 
the regionals will be played at 
Staples Center in Los Angeles. 

Dutcher said the Aztecs don’t 
schedule games in the East in the 
regular season. “I would choose 
not to fly three time zones to play 
a college basketball game,” he 
said. 

“But we don’t have that choice. 
A11 we can control is how we play 
and then the committee will send 
us where they want to send us. 
Ideally, you want to stay West. 
The dream scenario would be the 
No. 1 seed in the West. Can it hap¬ 
pen? Yeah. Will it happen? I have 
no idea.” 

He said the second-best sce¬ 
nario would be “a No. 1 seed any¬ 
where and the third-best scenario 
is stay West if you’re not a No. 1 
seed.” 

Flynn, a junior transfer from 
Washington State, also was named 
Defensive Player of the Year. 

He said being named the Play¬ 
er of the Year was “a testament to 
everything the team has done.” 

He said Feagin should have 
been named the Defensive Player 
of the Year. “A lot of things KJ 
does goes unseen in a lot of peo¬ 
ple’s eyes. We know how much 
he’s valued, especially on that end 
of the floor,” Flynn said. 

Dutcher said Flynn “has the 
ability to score when we need it 
but yet run the team. His abil¬ 
ity to pick and choose when he 
has to turn his offense up as op¬ 
posed to getting his teammates 
involved is really a hard thing to 
do and he makes it look easy and 
effortless.” 


Daytona shakes up schedule 



Phelan M. Ebenhack/AP 


Drivers pass the front stretch at the start of a NASCAR Xfinity 
Series race at Daytona International Speedway last month. The 
track announced several changes to the start of the racing season 
Wednesday, including running the exhibition Busch Clash on the 
3.56-mile road course that winds through the infield. 


First NASCAR race of 
2021 will take place 
on Speedway infield 

By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

NASCAR will hit the road for 
its first race in 2021, part of a 
schedule shakeup that starts at 
Daytona International Speedway. 

The track announced several 
changes to the start of the an¬ 
nual racing season Wednesday. 
They include running the exhibi¬ 
tion Busch Clash on the 3.56-mile 
road course that winds through 
the Daytona infield and packing 
seven races as well as Daytona 
500 pole qualifying into a six-day 
span. 

The tweaks eliminate two tra¬ 
ditional “dark days” at the track 
during Speedweeks and should 
provide a better fan experience 
leading into NASCAR’s premier 
event, the Daytona 500. 

“This has been in the works 
with NASCAR for a while,” track 
President Chip Wile told The As¬ 
sociated Press. “We really want 
to continue to evolve. Obviously, 
there’s a ton of fan interest around 
road-course racing. We’ve had a 
road course here since 1959 and 
we feel like what better way to 
showcase the property and dif¬ 
ferentiate that race even more 
from the Daytona 500 than run¬ 
ning the road course under the 
lights?” 

NASCAR teams have pushed 
for a shorter season for years, ar¬ 
guing that the 12-week offseason 
is too short given how little down¬ 


time there is during the racing 
calendar. 

The sanctioning body is expect¬ 
ed to make significant changes to 
its 2021 schedule, which could 
include more short tracks, mid¬ 
week races and double-headers. 
Overhauling Speedweeks is the 
first of what’s expected to be 
many new looks ahead. 

The week will shape up like 
this: the Clash will run Tuesday 
night, Feb. 9, followed the next 
day by Daytona 500 pole quali¬ 
fying that sets the front row for 
“The Great American Race.” 
Qualifying races that set the rest 
of the field, called the “Duels,” 
will remain a Thursday staple 


and be run under the lights for 
the eighth consecutive year. 

The Trucks Series season 
opener will run Friday night, as 
usual, with the ARCA and sec¬ 
ond-tier Xfinity Series openers 
running as a double-header Sat¬ 
urday. Practices, qualifying runs 
and Daytona 500 media day will 
be sprinkled in throughout the 
week. 

Pole qualifying, the Clash and 
the ARCA race typically run 
the weekend before the 500. But 
NASCAR is starting the Daytona 
500 a week earlier than normal 
in 2021. It will run on Valentine’s 
Day, one week after the Super 
Bowl. 


Shiffrin returns to World Cup ski 
circuit following death of father 


Associated Press 



VAIL, Colo. — Mikaela Shif¬ 
frin is returning to the World 
Cup ski circuit in Europe, even 
though she might not be ready to 
race after a 
month-long 
absence fol¬ 
lowing the 
death of her 
father. 

The Amer¬ 
ican skier 
announced 
a video 
posted on In- 
stagram that 
she is flying 
Scandi¬ 
navia on Thursday. A three-race 
meet starts one week later in Are, 
Sweden. 

‘I have no promises if I’ll ac¬ 
tually be able to race,” Shiffrin 
said in a six-minute video mes¬ 
sage that addressed the emotions 
about her father, Jeff, who died 
on Feb. 2. 

“There is no doubt that we are 
broken,” she said of her family’s 


Shiffrin 


It has been therapeutic to be on the mountain. 
I’ve found training to be a place where I can feel 
closer to my dad. f 

Mikaela Shiffrin 

on returning to competition after the death of her father, Jeff, last month 


grief. “Accepting this new ‘real¬ 
ity’ is going to take a long time, 
and maybe we never truly will, 
maybe we don’t have to.” 

Shiffrin said she had trained a 
little but with difficulty. 

“It has been a slow process, I 
have struggled with being able 
to maintain my focus,” said the 
two-time Olympic gold medalist 
and three-time defending over¬ 
all World Cup champion. “But it 
has been therapeutic to be on the 
mountain. I’ve found training to 
be a place where I can feel closer 
to my dad, yet it provides enough 
of a distraction so that feeling of 
‘closeness’ can be separated from 
the pain.” 

During her absence, Shiffrin 
has lost her lead in the overall 


standings to Federica Brignone. 
In her specialist slalom disci¬ 
pline, Petra Vlhova now has a 
small lead. 

Seven points-scoring events are 
left on the schedule in Sweden and 
Italy. However, the World Cup Fi¬ 
nals races in Cortina d’Ampezzo 
are threatened by the virus out¬ 
break in northern Italy. 

The International Ski Federa¬ 
tion plans an update Friday on 
the Cortina races, which could be 
canceled or held without fans at 
the venue. 

Shiffrin last raced on Jan. 26 
when she won a super-G in Ban- 
sko, Bulgaria. The next weekend 
she returned to her family home 
in Vail to be with her father at the 
hospital. 
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VIRUS/NFL _ 

Sans fans: Italy 
restricts sports 



Alabama quarterback Tua Tagovailoa, left, talks with former NFL quarterback Mark Brunell at the 
scouting combine in Indianapolis on Feb. 27. Brunell just wrapped up his fifth season serving as a 
mentor at the NFL scouting combine, where he and fellow alum Chad Pennington guided the soon-to-be 
rookies through the week as they’re poked and prodded, tested and interrogated. 

Giving back 

Mentors guide NFL Draft prospects 


By Daniella Matar 

Associated. Press 

MILAN — All sporting events 
in Italy will take place without 
fans present for at least the next 
month due to the virus outbreak 
in the country, the Italian govern¬ 
ment announced on Wednesday. 

That will likely see the Ital¬ 
ian soccer league resume in full 
this weekend with the calendar 
pushed back a week. 

Italy is the epicenter of Eu¬ 
rope’s coronavirus outbreak. 
More than 100 people have died 
and more than 3,000 have been 
infected with COVID-19. 

The Italian government issued 
a new decree on Wednesday eve¬ 
ning, with measures it hopes will 
help contain the spread of the 
virus. 

All sporting events in the coun¬ 
try must take place without fans 
present until April 3. Schools and 
universities have been ordered 
closed until March 15. 

Premier Giuseppe Conte posted 
a five-minute video on his Face- 
book page, reassuring people 
and saying that the decree was 
a way of assuring “responsible 
behavior.” 

He said banning crowds at 
sporting events would help “pre¬ 
vent further opportunities of 
infection.” 

Key games during the period 
includes Juventus’ Champions 
League game against Lyon. The 
second leg of the round-of-16 
match is scheduled for March 17 
in Turin. 

Inter Milan and Roma also have 
Europa League games sched¬ 
uled, against Getafe and Sevilla, 
respectively. Inter played Ludo- 
grets inside an empty stadium 
last week in the previous Europa 
League round. 

The decree also calls into ques¬ 


tion Italy’s Six Nations rugby 
match against England in Rome 
on March 14. That match will ei¬ 
ther have to go ahead in an empty 
stadium or be postponed. Italy’s 
match against Ireland, which was 
scheduled for March 7, had al¬ 
ready been postponed. 

In tennis, Italy is set to play 
South Korea in a Davis Cup qual¬ 
ifier this weekend in Cagliari, 
Sardinia. 

The Italian soccer federation 
confirmed in a statement that all 
Serie A and Italian Cup matches 
would be played without fans for 
the duration of the decree. 

The Italian soccer league’s gov¬ 
erning body has yet to release a 
revised schedule but reports say 
the six Serie A soccer matches 
that were postponed last week 
will now be played this weekend. 
That includes one of the biggest 
matches of the season — the Ju- 
ventus-Inter game, known as the 
“Derby d’ltalia” or Italy’s derby. 

Inter’s match against Samp- 
doria was one of four matches 
postponed the previous weekend. 
And the club’s president Steven 
Zhang is facing disciplinary ac¬ 
tion for insulting Serie A president 
Paolo Dal Pino in an Instagram 
post reacting to the way the Ital¬ 
ian league is handling the fallout 
from the virus outbreak. 

Inter chief executive Giuseppe 
Marotta also publicly criticized 
the league but tempers appeared 
to have cooled by Wednesday. 

Four Serie A matches went 
ahead last weekend with fans 
present as they were taking place 
in areas that had not been af¬ 
fected by measures to control the 
outbreak. 

A decree on Sunday extended 
the suspension of all sporting 
events in Lombardy, Veneto and 
Emilia-Romagna until March 8. 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS 
ark Brunell would 
love to see the mem¬ 
bers of 2020 class of 
quarterbacks have 
a long career like him. What he 
doesn’t want them to do is start 
out like he did. 

The former Jaguars star just 
wrapped up his fifth season serv¬ 
ing as a mentor at the NFL scout¬ 
ing combine, where he and fellow 
QB alum Chad Pennington guid¬ 
ed the soon-to-be rookies through 
a week of poking, prodding, test¬ 
ing and interrogation. 

“This is the most important 
job interview of their lives and 
a lot of them come in with obvi¬ 
ously high expectations. They’re 
nervous, they’re overwhelmed, 
they’re stressed out because they 
realize how many sets of eyes are 
on them: GMs, personnel guys, 
coaches,” Brunell said. 

“... They’re being evaluated in 
everything they do, so they’re 
trying to put their best foot for¬ 
ward and we try to help them.” 

These tips are more about sit¬ 
ting up straight than reading a 
Cover-2. 

“These guys know how to throw 
and run. They’re football players 
— but how to approach an inter¬ 
view? How to answer a question?” 
Brunell said. 

This year’s group of 14 combine 
mentors included Amani Toomer, 
Steven Jackson and Hall of Fam- 
ers John Randle and Rod Wood- 
son. All are members of the NFL 



Texas A&M defensive lineman 
Justin Madubuike was mentored 
by Hall of Famer John Randle. 


Legends Community, launched 
in 2013 as a way to connect the 
game’s greats with today’s pros 
and tomorrow’s prospects. 

“You can look at these guys like 
celebrities, but it’s celebrities that 
you can reach out to,” said Arkan¬ 
sas defensive lineman McTelvin 
Agim, whose mentor was Mike 
Rucker. “You can actually reach 
out to him and text him and say 
in this situation, what would you 
have done? If there’s one thing 
you could change, what would it 
be? 

“It’s not just Mike Rucker. I can 
talk to John Randle. I can talk to 
any of them.” 

Randle, naturally, brings those 


Hall of Fame credentials to the 
initiative. 

“To actually see John Randle 
in person I was pretty stoked,” 
said Texas A&M D-lineman Jus¬ 
tin Madubuike. “I used to watch 
his film of the Vikings when I was 
in high school and to see him in 
person and to meet him and talk 
to him was pretty spectacular. It’s 
pretty incredible. John Randle’s 
one of the greats in the NFL. And 
to have him in your corner and he 
tells you that if you need to talk 
about anything just let me know, 
it helps a lot.” 

Ohio State cornerback Jeff 
Okudah took full advantage of 
Woodson’s tutelage. 

“I think he’s one of the great¬ 
est DBs to ever play the game. So 
just be able to be around him in 
his presence and just learn” is so 
beneficial, Okudah said, “because 
I want to have a smooth rookie 
season. So I’m always asking what 
you did this way, what did you do 
that way and just trying to try to 
learn everything I can.” 

Brunell, entering his eighth 
season as a high school head 
coach at the Episcopal School of 
Jacksonville, said the mentors 
talk about how much they enjoy 
giving back to the game that gave 
them so much — and still does. 

“I love the game and it’s just a 
really great place to be because I 
think of all the people who had a 
huge influence in my life, for the 
most part it was on the football 
field,” Brunell said. “So, to influ¬ 
ence that for somebody else is 
special.” 


DODEA Europe cancels sports for 2 weeks 


DODEA Europe has canceled 
the first two weeks of its upcoming 
spring sports season due to con¬ 
cerns over the spread of the new 
coronavirus. 

The decision was made “out of an 
abundance of caution and with the 
health and safety of our students 
and staff in mind,” Kathlene Clem¬ 
mons, athletic director of DODEA 
Europe, said in an email statement 
Thursday. 

The decision cancels all games 
scheduled for the weekends of 
March 14 and 21, which includes 
the first two weeks of the soccer 
season and the first week of base¬ 
ball and softball. Track and field, 
the remaining spring sport, is due to 
start March 28. 

Clemmons added that DODEA 
Europe “will reevaluate the condi¬ 
tions” in the coming weeks before 
making a decision about the sea¬ 
son beyond the first two canceled 
weekends. 


“We know that this is very disap¬ 
pointing to many, but feel that this 
is the prudent course of action tak¬ 
ing all variables into consideration," 
Clemmons said. 

DODEA Europe had previously 
canceled a handful of March 14- 
games in Italy, where schools are 
closed in response to the outbreak 
of the virus, before expanding the 
cancellations organization-wide 
Thursday. 

Clemmons said that schools that 
remain open “should continue to 
hold practices for all teams as pre¬ 
viously scheduled,” even as games 
are removed from the schedule. 
No makeup dates for the canceled 
games have been announced, 
though the organization’s week¬ 
end-heavy schedule makes that 
unlikely. 

DODEA Europe’s spring season 
runs through May 23. 

— Gregory Broome 
Stars and Stripes 
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League, players 
at odds over ban 
of in-game video 


Photos by Jeff Roberson (above) and Julio Cortez (below)/AP 

The Astros’ George Springer, above, says he’s looking for a smoother, more consistent swing this 
season, one more like four-time All-Star teammate Michael Brantley, pictured below. 

Springer’s consistency goal: 
Be more like Mike (Brantley) 


By Mark Didtler 

Associated. Press 

TAMPA, Fla. — Major League 
Baseball has proposed banning 
player access to video during 
games, according to New York 
Yankees pitcher Zack Britton, 
but the union wants to allow it 
with protections that would pre¬ 
vent catchers’ signs from being 
visible. 

Players’ association head Tony 
Clark met with the Yankees for 
three hours Wednesday and dis¬ 
cussed negotiations for new video 
rules in the wake of the Houston 
Astros’ sign-stealing scandal. 

“Right now, MLB’s proposal 
would be like a blackout. There 
would be no access,” Britton said. 
“That’s a pretty extreme stance 
because of one team, that every¬ 
one else is punished. So, hope¬ 
fully, we can find some common 
ground, but definitely before 
opening day. Guys would like to 
understand what we’re going to 
be allowed to use and what we’re 
not going to be allowed to use be¬ 
fore opening day.” 

Houston violated rules by 
using a camera in the outfield to 
steal catchers’ signs during its 
run to the 2017 World Series title 
and again in 2018. The team was 
fined $5 million, manager AJ 
Hinch and general manager Jeff 
Luhnow were suspended for one 
season and the team was stripped 
of draft picks. Hinch and Luhnow 
were fired by the team, but no 
players were disciplined. 

MLB also is investigating 
whether Boston broke rules. 

Under the union’s proposal, 
hitters would still be allowed to 
review video of their at-bats dur¬ 
ing games and pitchers would be 
allowed to look over their mound 


performance. 

“The view that the players have 
is one that is concerned about 
where the game is and where it’s 
going. So everything that we’ve 
slid across the table in regards 
to proposals on technology has 
been a reflection of that,” Clark 
said. “And that we’ve slid across 
includes access to technology, 
certain technology during the 
course of the game. There’s sys¬ 
tems that allow for access to your 
at-bats, and or your time on the 
mound. Having access to those 
videos even with certain criteria 
in place to protect the integrity of 
those videos is what has been in 
the proposals.” 

Clark said there are a number 
of ways to implement it, including 
in-house monitoring. The clips 
would not show catcher’s signs. 

“The video person would be 
entrusted with cutting those 
clips, and you would look to have 
a standard of oversight thereaf¬ 
ter,” Clark said. “The conversions 
we’ve had included that, as well 
as the individual clips sent to a 
central place that allows for re¬ 
view, as well.” 

Clark said the union is open to 
setting rules for player discipline 
for future technology rules vio¬ 
lations. Players will not be pun¬ 
ished for violations in the Boston 
and Houston investigations, base¬ 
ball Commissioner Rob Manfred 
has said. 

“We’d be willing to have that 
conversion, and that’s what hap¬ 
pening as we speak,” Clark said. 

Some players were angry As¬ 
tros players were not penalized. 

“The stance of the guys pretty 
much in here is more frustration 
with MLB and the commission¬ 
er’s office on the handling that,” 
Britton said. 


Frank Franklin/AP 

New York Yankees pitcher Zack Britton said players are hoping for a 
less draconian measure than MLB’s proposal to ban their access to 
all in-game video. 


By Chuck King 

Associated Press 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. — 
George Springer’s goal for 2020 
has the ring of a 1980s shoe mar¬ 
keting campaign. 

“I want to be like Mike,” the 
Houston Astros slugger said, re¬ 
ferring not to Jordan but to team¬ 
mate Michael Brantley. 

Brantley has a smooth swing 
when he is healthy. 

“I just want to be consistent,” 
he said. “I don’t want to be hot, 
cold, hot, cold, hot, cold.” 

A four-time All-Star, Brantley 
has finished among the top 10 in 
batting average four times in 10 
full seasons. 

Houston signed Brantley as 
a free agent before the 2019 
season. 

“I’m going to annoy you this 
year because I need the help,” 
Springer told Brantley last year. 
“I want to be consistent like you.” 

Springer hit .292 with a .383 
on-base percentage and a .974 
OPS last, all career bests. 

“He helped me tremendously 
last year,” Springer said. “I rely 
on him probably more than any¬ 
body I’ve ever relied on in my life. 
He knows my swing probably bet¬ 
ter than myself.” 

Springer is trying to shorten 
his swing, reducing some of the 
arm and hand movement that can 
lead to wild misses. 

“When he gets a little bit off, 
we talk about it and he gets right 
back on track,” Brantley said. 

Springer singled off Elieser 
Hernandez in the third inning of 
Wednesday’s 2-1 loss to a Miami 
split squad. Brantley followed 
with a liner off the top of the right- 
field wall for an RBI double. 


* I just want to be consistent. I don’t want 
to be hot, cold, hot, cold, hot, cold. ’ 

George Springer 

Houston Astros outfielder 


In his next at-bat, Springer 
struck out on a wild swing and lost 
balance on the follow-through. 

The third-inning hit was only 
Springer’s third of spring train¬ 
ing. Brantley is 5-for-ll. 

Even if Springer doesn’t match 
Brantley’s consistency, new 
Astros manager Dusty Baker 
doesn’t plan on pulling him from 
the leadoff spot. 

“If it’s not broke, don’t fix it,” 
Baker said. “It’s good the way it 
is. I told Springer the other day 
he reminds me of past leadoff hit¬ 


ters Bobby Bonds, Felipe Alou, 
Tommy Agee. These guys were 
hitters and sluggers at the same 
time. He can either get on base 
or it’s 1-0 our favor. This guy, he’s 
one of the best.” 

Notes: Battling an illness, Jose 
Altuve returned to the Astros 
complex, a day after being told 
to stay home on Tuesday. Altuve 
isn’t expected to play again until 
Friday. Yordan Alvarez continues 
to rest his ailing knees and is at 
least two days from returning to 
the lineup. 
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Extending 
the count 

Spring training rosters 
rife with aging players 
looking for opportunity 

By Will Graves 

Associated Press 

BRADENTON, Fla. 
arrod Dyson kept waiting for the 
phone to ring. As December faded 
and the hot stove cooled, one 
thought kept running through the 
free agent outfielder’s mind. 

“You mean to tell me I can’t help nobody 
win?” said Dyson, who stole 30 bases for 
Arizona in 2019 before hitting the open 
market last fall. 

Dyson’s won plenty. He offers the World 
Series ring he earned while playing for the 
Kansas City Royals in 
2015 as proof. He ap¬ 
peared in 130 games 
at age 34 last season 
for a Diamondbacks 
team that hung around 
the playoff picture 
until the final week of 
the season. He’s been 
part of a rebuilding 
projects and raucous 
October celebrations. 
Now in the final in¬ 
nings of a decadelong 
career, he wouldn’t mind another shot at a 
playoff run. 

Yet the only palatable job offer Dyson re¬ 
ceived came from Pittsburgh. The Pirates 
are in need of a stopgap in center field after 
dealing Gold Glover Starling Marte to Ari¬ 
zona last month. So Dyson signed for one 
year and $2 million. Sure he considered 
holding out for a chance to catch on with 
a team that’s not hitting reset following a 
last-place finish in the NL Central in 2019. 

He needed a gig. Pittsburgh offered him 
one that pays a healthy wage. Things could 
be worse. A lot worse. 

“Everybody wants to be with a winning 
team but at the same time, you’ve got to get 
in where you fit in,” Dyson said. “I can’t be 
sitting at home waiting on a playoff team to 
call me. The Pirates gave me an opportu¬ 
nity, I’m going to take advantage of it.” 

Dyson is hardly alone. Scan down (way 
down in some cases) spring training ros¬ 
ters and you’ll find names that look out of 
place, All-Stars, postseason heroes and 
established veterans just trying to stave 
off the next phase of their lives on teams 
where expectations (and in most cases, 
payroll) are modest. 

Matt Kemp in Miami. Cameron Maybin 
in Detroit. Hunter Pence and Pablo Sando¬ 
val back in San Francisco, where the Gi¬ 
ants are in the midst of a massive youth 
movement that likely won’t be completed 
until well after they’re both long gone. 

Pence has made more than $125 mil¬ 
lion during a career that includes winning 
a pair of World Series with the Giants in 
2012 and 2014. That didn’t stop him from 
spending the offseason giving his eclectic 
swing a massive overhaul last spring in 
hopes of finding something better suited 
for the bat speed of a guy on the back half 
of his 30s. 

“It takes time but it wasn’t necessarily 
hard,” Pence said. “Because when you’re 
doing something you love to do a labor of 


love is no labor at all. I’m having a blast. It 
was a joy.” 

At least Pence has a guaranteed roster 
spot. Sandoval and Kemp, not so much. 
Both players headed to their respective 
camps as non-roster invitees, baseball code 
for “show us you’ve still got it.” Kemp, a 
three-time All-Star, insists he still does. If 
it has to be with the perennially irrelevant 
Marlins, so be it. 

“This is a redemption year,” Kemp said. 
“I had 40 at-bats last year. I was an All-Star 
in 2018. Seriously, I can still play.” 

The 35-year-old Kemp believes he’s still 
got at least three or four more seasons left. 
The addition of a 26th roster spot this sea¬ 
son may turn out to be the lifeline players 
of his generation need. In a league that’s 
getting ever younger, having one slot slat¬ 
ed for someone with an impressive resume 
and the consummate swag that goes with it 
could prove to be valuable. 

“We need leadership with our young 
guys,” said Marlins manager Don Matting¬ 
ly, whose relationship with Kemp dates to 
2008, when both were with the Los Ange¬ 
les Dodgers. “Matt was second in the MVP 
(in 2011). A lot of us thought he should have 
won the MVP that year. He was one of the 


top players in the game, maybe a bag away 
from being a 40 (home run)-40 (steal) guy. 
Matt has done a lot of things in the game. 
That’s one of the things he brings to the 
table.” 

None of that will matter, however, unless 
Kemp rakes this spring. For a player with 

12 years service time who is financially 
set for the rest of his life, catching on with 
a team that struggles to bring fans to the 
ballpark and win in equal measure might 
seem like an unnecessary hassle. In a way, 
though, Kemp figures he’s just paying it 
forward. 

When he broke into the league in 2007, 
veterans like Juan Pierre, Marlon Ander¬ 
son, Tori Hunter and Junior Spivey showed 
him the ropes. They shaped him into a star. 
He’s here to do the same. 

“Its just you wanting to help younger 
guys be their best selves,” Kemp said. 
“That’s going to be my job.” 

One the well-traveled Maybin will be 
doing during his third stint with the Ti¬ 
gers. He’s played for eight teams across 

13 seasons and seen just about everything. 
He was part of the now infamous Houston 
team that won it all in 2017. Four months 
ago, he was in the playoffs with the New 


Giants this season at 36, giving the 
young club a veteran presence in the 
outfield and clubhouse in a season of big 
change ahead. Pence could reunited with 
former teammate Pablo Sandoval, left, a 
non roster spring training invitee who is 
looking to prove he still belongs in the big 
leagues at 33. 

York Yankees as they came within one 
game of a trip to the World Series. The 
near miss stoked the fire to keep pushing. 

Detroit isn’t New York. And the $1.5 
million salary — which could rise to more 
than $2 million with performance bonuses 
— isn’t near the $9 million he made in 2017. 
Such are certain economic realities that 
exist for players in their 30s that didn’t a 
half generation ago. 

While Dyson, Kemp and Maybin and 
others may still be able to make an impact, 
are they three or four times more valuable 
than a decade younger player still on their 
rookie deal? To teams on a budget, maybe 
not. It’s a reality that hit Dyson as he sat 
home relentlessly checking his phone. 

“The game is tough right now, especially 
for older guys,” Dyson said. “We’ve got to 
be solid out there. You’ve got to stand out. 
Other than that, you’re going to find it dif¬ 
ficult to get a job. We’re going to grind to 
stay in uniform.” 

And teach while they do it. Maybin un¬ 
derstands what it’s like to be a rising pros¬ 
pect on a team spinning its wheels. He’s 
hopeful he can help this group of Tigers 
avoid the mistakes he made. 

“I’ve realized that for me, in my situa¬ 
tion, being a guy who’s had to work, the suc¬ 
cess comes from having to fail a little bit.,” 
Maybin said. “Having to grow through it, 
it makes it a little bit sweeter. Hopefully, I 
can share some of that.” 

And who knows? Maybe the old guys get 
hot. Maybe they stay healthy. Maybe their 
impact in the clubhouse they’re currently 
in helps set the stage for an improbable 
run. Or maybe they find themselves dealt 
to a contender over the summer. 

“It’s kind of messed up, the direction it’s 
going," Dyson said. “But you’ve got to wear 
it on the chin bro, keep your head up, go out 
there and continue to play.” 




Dyson 
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The Milwaukee Brewers are reportedly working on a new contract 
with star slugger Christian Yelich. It’s an encouraging sign for 
Milwaukee after it lost a couple of key performers to free agency. 


Yelich mum about 
contract situation 


By Jay Cohen 

Associated Press 

PHOENIX — Christian Yelich 
is staying quiet when it comes 
to his contract situation with the 
Milwaukee Brewers. 

While Yelich is brushing off 
questions about his new deal, his 
teammates are all-too-happy to 
sing his praises. 

The 28-year-old is reportedly 
on the brink of a multiyear con¬ 
tract that could keep him in Mil¬ 
waukee for the rest of his career. 
The team said the 2018 NL MVP 
wouldn’t answer questions about 
the negotiations on Wednesday, 
and the organization also de¬ 
clined comment. 

Yelich is guaranteed $27.75 mil¬ 
lion in the remainder of his cur¬ 
rent deal: $12.5 million this year, 
$14 million in 2021 and a $1.25 
million buyout of a 2022 team 
option for $16 million. The Ath¬ 
letic reported his new deal would 
add seven years and increase the 
total value to approximately $215 
million. 

“He definitely deserves it,” 
Brewers center fielder Lorenzo 
Cain said. “The guy’s definitely 
the best player on our team. He 
rakes. Like I said, he got a de¬ 
serving contract for sure.” 

Milwaukee obtained Yelich 
and Cain on the same January 
day in 2018. Yelich was acquired 
in a trade with Miami, and Cain 
agreed to an $80 million, five- 
year contract as a free agent. 

The silky smooth Yelich turned 
into one of the game’s most feared 
sluggers in Milwaukee. He led 
the NL with a .326 batting aver¬ 
age, .598 slugging percentage 
and 1.000 OPS while helping the 
Brewers make it to the NL Cham¬ 
pionship Series in his first year 
with the team. He hit 44 homers 
and won another NL batting title 
with a career-high .329 average 
last season. 


“Christian in his first two years 
here, you know he has done in¬ 
credible things,” manager Craig 
Counsell said, “and I think he’s 
taken this challenge, and took a 
trade that was probably to a place 
that he wasn’t sure about at the 
outset of it and made the best of 
it and found a place that he really 
likes to play.” 

Yelich was building a case for 
a second straight MVP award 
before he broke his right knee¬ 
cap on Sept. 10, sidelining the 
outfielder for the rest of the year. 
He finished second to Los Ange¬ 
les’ Cody Bellinger in the MVP 
balloting, and the Brewers were 
eliminated by Washington in the 
wild-card game. 

“Since I’ve been here and Yeli’s 
been here, I mean he’s been the 
best player I’ve ever seen,” All- 
Star reliever Josh Hader said. 
“The way he goes about his busi¬ 
ness, he does everything the right 
way and it’s just fun to be around 
him. For him to be here, life-long 
Brewer, that’s exciting news.” 

The new contract for Yelich 
comes after the Brewers shed 
nearly $30 million from their 
payroll after they reached a 
team-record $132.6 million last 
year. Catcher Yasmani Grandal 
signed with the Chicago White 
Sox in free agency, and infielder 
Mike Moustakas left for the Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds. 

Yelich’s deal shows “he believes 
in our culture, he believes in the 
guys around him, he believes in 
the front office and he loves play¬ 
ing here, he loves the fans,” Brew¬ 
ers pitcher Brent Suter said. 

Suter said he stood up, gave 
some fist bumps and jumped 
around a little bit when he saw 
the news. 

“He’s the face of our franchise. 
He’s our guy,” he said. “So to see 
him locked in for nine years is in¬ 
credible. Very happy day.” 


Bauer: Attention from 
pitch tipping is great 


By Gary Schatz 

Associated Press 

GOODYEAR, Ariz. — Trevor Bauer thinks his 
decision to tip pitches for a Los Angeles Dodgers 
batter during a spring training game and the result¬ 
ing attention are good for baseball. 

The Cincinnati Reds’ outspoken starter signaled 
pitches to the Dodgers’ Matt Beaty during a game on 
Monday. Bauer flicked his glove toward the catcher 
before each pitch — a sign a fastball was coming 
— and Beaty eventually lined out to center field. 

Bauer has criticized the Houston Astros over their 
sign stealing. Major League Baseball’s investigation 
found Houston broke rules by using electronics to 
steal catchers’ signs en route to their 2017 World Se¬ 
ries title and again in 2018. 

Bauer told reporters on Wednesday he was just 
having fun, and the pitch tipping wasn’t intended 
to help the team that lost to the Astros in the World 
Series. 

“It wasn’t team-specific,” Bauer said. “I did it a 
couple times last season in games. There are a lot 
of interesting outcomes from it, psychologically and 
competitively. Spring training is time to work on 
things.” 

Teammate Derek Dietrich told FOX Sports dur¬ 
ing the game that Bauer was responding to the sign¬ 
stealing scandal. 

“Trevor’s not too fond of it. so he figured he’s going 
to try something new this season and he’s going to 
start telling the batters what’s coming,” Dietrich 
said. “That way there’s no ifs, ands or buts about 
what’s going on, just here it comes, try to hit it.” 

Dietrich noted Bauer’s propensity to do uncon¬ 
ventional things to make a point. 

“You never know,” Dietrich said. “Trevor’s always 
going to do something nuts. We enjoy him.” 

Bauer appreciated Dietrich’s take on the pitch 
tipping. 

“I’m not surprised it blew up on social media,” 
Bauer said. “Derek dumped a bunch of gasoline on 



Matt York/AP 


The Cincinnati Reds’ Derek Dietrich told FOX 
Sports that teammate Trevor Bauer tipped his 
pitches to a Los Angeles Dodgers batter during 
Monday’s spring training game as a response to 
the Houston Astros’ sign-stealing scandal. 

that fire, which I thought was pretty funny. It’s good 
for baseball overall.” 

Bauer met Wednesday with baseball Commis¬ 
sioner Rob Manfred. 

“I’ve been publicly critical of Rob Manfred be¬ 
fore, but I have to give him props. He said he’d meet 
with any players who had further questions and he 
was a man of his word this morning,” Bauer tweet¬ 
ed. “We had a very productive meeting about a wide 
range of topics.” 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 

Bauer delivers a pitch during Monday’s game against the Los Angeles Dodgers in Goodyear, Ariz. 
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